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With this issue we say au revoir to Helen Bajan, our Production 
Editor since 1974, when Twentieth Century Literature moved from the 
West Coast to Hofstra University. A graduate of Columbia who trained 
as a librarian, Helen was employed for some years as an editor at the 
University Press there before joining the library staff at Vassar, among 
other institutions, and eventually the Hofstra library. From the 
beginning of our editorial partnership I found Helen to be practiced 
and fastidious as both copy editor and proofreader. Many of our 
authors are grateful to her, in retrospect at least, for her ferocity when 
it came to form, and for the relentlessness with which she pursued them 
by letter and telephone. Respectful of an author’s privileges, she is 
mindful as well of an obligation to language and to style. Then there is 
her stunning intelligence and a literary sophistication that one would 
look far to match in professional critics. For these qualities and the skills 
which she exercised so generously, we at TCL treasure Helen Bajan, 
and I consider myself hugely fortunate to have had such a splendid and 
instructive companion in my years as editor. I should be derelict were I 
not to mention, too, the humor which makes Helen such an attractive 
colleague. I can’t help but hope that Helen will someday turn again to 
her typewriter and put down her assessment of academic rhetoric run 


amok. Meanwhile all of us at TCL say gratefully and lovingly ad multos 
annos to our gifted friend. 


WILLIAM MCBRIEN 
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The Dailiness of Her Center: 
Elizabeth Bishop’s Late Poetry 


VICTORIA HARRISON 


Robert von Hallberg opens his book about contemporary American 
culture poetry saying he will discuss the variety of excellent poems 
written in recent decades about what “poets have taken to be the range 
of thought and experience most central to American life” (1). He 
defines the “center” as synonymous with “public life,” “social 
institutions,” “cultural authority,” and “national spirit,” and he lists 
examples of poems his study excludes, because they do not address this 
center. Elizabeth Bishop’s “One Art,” her 1976 villanelle about the loss 
of love, is one such poem; it does “not relate directly to my subject” (2). 

Bishop would have been the first to agree with his definition of the 
center. She wrote to Robert Lowell, after reading Life Studies, that 

I am green with envy of your kind of assurance. I feel that I 
could write in as much detail about my Uncle Artie, say - but 
what would be the significance? Nothing at all. He became a 
drunkard, fought with his wife, and spent most of his time 
fishing . . . and was ignorant as sin. It is sad; slightly more 
interesting than having an uncle practising law in Schenectady 
maybe, but that’s all. Whereas all you have to do is put down the 
names! And tha! fact that it seems significant, illustrative, 
American, etc., gives you, I think, the confidence you display 
about tackling any idea or theme, seriously, in both writing and 
conversation. In some ways you are the luckiest poet I know!2 
Lowell’s poetry had access to America’s cultural veins simply because he 
had familial roots in American poetic and political history. Bishop, on 
the other hand, was an orphan of unimportant stock, off in Brazil at the 
time of this letter; hers was the “eye of the outsider,” as Adrienne Rich 


! put it, or so Bishop projects it here. 
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Yet her poetry defies such distinctions of inside and outside; or 
rather, it enacts a slippage, locating the “significant, illustrative, 
American, etc.” center precisely in the voices of the traditionally 
marginalized — children, tourists, an island recluse, a stray dog, the 
clutter of a poets desk. Her poetry challenges a notion of centralized 
culture” (Von Hallberg 4), through a perspective both subtle and daily, 
fully attentive to culture as it is constituted not necessarily in 
institutional actions but always in human interactions. When she focuses 
on this everyday center of our lives and hers, she can write intimately 
personal poetry that need not seem autobiographical and take tough, 
political stances that need not address a particular historical or cultural 
event. Regardless of her subject, she insists on recovering the lost, 
broken, or neglected relationships, that are, in their dailiness, fully at 
the center of where we are. In this essay I will explore how Bishop’s late, 
reflective poetry* locates history and politics in daily relationships of 
power, alienation, curiosity, identification, and love. 

Perhaps “Santarém” best represents such a relocation. Brazil, and 
particularly Rio de Janeiro, where Bishop and her companion Lota de 
Macedo Soares lived in the 1960s, were steeped in political turmoil at 
the time she began writing the poem. Macedo Soares’s close friend, 
Carlos Lacerda, was a virulent antigetulista; as governor of the state of 
Guanabara he perpetrated his battle with the former dictator-president 
Getulio Vargas by setting himself in defiant, United States supported 
opposition against Vargas’s protégé, President João Goulart. In October 
1963, when Goulart’s men purportedly attempted an assassination of 
Lacerda, he used Macedo Soares’s Petrópolis home as a hideout’: 
Bishop could not help but be embroiled in Brazilian politics. In a May 
1963 letter she characterized her position: “I want to get away badly 
these days - I feel like those moments I’ve jus been watching on the 
beach when two waves going at angles to each other meet and an 
immense confusion of helpless ripples and foam and upheavings result” 
(letter to Barkers, 2 May 1963, PU). She did “get away,” first to an 
eighteenth-century home she was having renovated in Ouro Preto, then 
to Seattle, where she taught for a semester, and then, each time after 
brief, troubled periods at home with Macedo Soares, to New York, 
where she worked on a never completed book of stories and essays 
about Brazil. But when she wrote this poem, she left her personal 
pains—Macedo Soares’s death by suicide in 1967, and her own deep, 
long-lasting loss—as well as the Brazilian political upheaval of the early 
1960s and the oppressive poverty she witnessed on her trip up the 
Amazon, to hover silently around the edges of the poem: eighteen years 
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later, she recalls “that conflux of two great rivers, Tapajós, Amazon, / 
grandly, silently flowing, flowing east.”6 
Remembering the rivers, riverboats, towns, and people at river’s 

edge, the traveler-narrator is particularly impressed by the convergence 
of things: 

Suddenly there’d been houses, people, and lots of mongrel 

riverboats skittering back and forth 

under a sky of gorgeous, under-lit clouds, 

with everything gilded, burnished along one side, 

and everything bright, cheerful, casual—or so it looked. 

I liked the place; I liked the idea of the place. 

Two rivers. Hadn’t two rivers sprung 

from the Garden of Eden? No, that was four 

and they'd diverged. Here only two 

and coming together. Even if one were tempted 

to literary interpretations 

such as: life/death, right/wrong, male/female 

—such notions would have resolved, dissolved, straight off 

in that watery, dazzling dialectic. 
Our academic means of defining opposition falls helpless to the vital 
chaos of this scene; any black-and-white reading of the racial, religious, 
class, and political divisions of Brazil, as Bishop repeatedly stressed in 
letters and as the poem’s anecdotes go on to show, becomes immediately 
absurd amid the underlit tones of burnished clouds that color the 
poem. Definition is necessarily left to the quite daily terms of anecdotes, 
which record a specific circumstance as they speak to a larger 
philosophical or cultural reality. Bishop closes “Santarém” with a 
confrontation of cultures by three ordinary people: 

In the blue pharmacy the pharmacist 

had hung an empty wasps’ nest from a shelf: 

small, exquisite, clean matte white, 

as hard as stucco. I admired it 

so much he gave it to me. 

Then—my ship’s whistle blew. I couldn’t stay. 

Back on board, a fellow-passen ser, Mr. Swan, 

Dutch, the retiring head of Philips Electric, 


really a very nice old man, ; 
who wanted to see the Amazon before he died, 


asked, “What’s that ugly thing?” 
A gift is given; the wasps’ nest bond between this Brazilian and this 
American bridges a cultural gap for a moment, until she must (is free 
to) leave. The tourist reboards the ship where alienation reigns. The 
gift, the appreciation, the leave-taking, and the shipboard condescen- 
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sion depend in part on a set of cultural assumptions given to and 
accepted by each of the members. Yet at the same time the poem 
recognizes the blurring of any cultural conclusion: the speaker is 
complicitous with the pharmacist, in the face of Mr. Swan’s disdain; at 
the same time she allies herself with Mr. Swan, “fellow-passenger,” 
aboard their mutual tourist ship. These inconclusive relationships 
hardly answer to the spliced oppositions she posed earlier—“life/death, 
right‘wrong, male/female”; rather, they reveal that ordinary individuals 
quietly crossing the slash marks that define cultural difference can shift 
the boundaries or change the definitions, so as to make room for the 
work of daily relationships. 


“In the Waiting Room,” Geography IIIs first poem after the passages 
Bishop excerpted from an 1884 geography textbook, approaches 
geography not as a location of places but as the means for reading the 
identity and the differences between people. The textbook asks generic 
questions: “What is Geography?” “What is the Earth?” “What is a Map?” 
“What is in the East? In the West?.” “In the Waiting Room” takes up the 
challenge: facing the void, the child Elizabeth plunges into the world, 
with which she has never before had to identify: 


Without thinking at all 

I was my foolish aunt, 
I—we—vwere falling, falling, 
our eyes glued to the cover 
of the National Geographic, 
February, 1918. 


I said to myself: three days 
and you'll be seven years old. 
I was saying it to stop 

the sensation of falling off 
the round, turning world 
into cold, blue-black space. 
But I felt: you are an J, 

you are an Elizabeth, 

you are one of them.” 


“What is Geography?” it is the connection of the almost-seven-year-old 
girl to the African women whose breasts hang and whose necks are 
ringed with wire, and to the “dead man slung on a pole” that she faces 
in the National Geographic. What is a Map?”: it is the way we endeavor to 
represent our divisions and our connections, in whose terms the child 
explores the “awful” fit between herself and that which she is not. 
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Why should I be my aunt, 

or me, or anyone? 

What similarities — 

boots, hands, the family voice 

I felt in my throat, or even 

the National Geographic 

and those awful hanging breasts— 

held us all together 

or made us all just one? 
“The family voice” expands in waves for the child, from her aunt who 
screams of pain, to the gray strangeness of the other waiting patients, to 
the women, the babies, and the dead man represented in the National 
Geographic. Any recognition of her own identity would seem to depend 
on some recuperable sense of boundaries which might mark what she 
includes and what in all this world includes her. But these, she 
discovers, have to do with neither her own nature nor others’ so much 
as with the “unlikely” moment of their coming together here in the 
waiting room where there is a scream of pain that could come, as David 
Kalstone in part points out, from “inside” any of them.§ 

Closing the poem without any pretense of being able to solve the 
perplexity of boundary, Bishop nonetheless offers the child an 
increased clarity about, at least, the geography of her place and time. 

Then I was back in it. 

The War was on. Outside, 

in Worcester, Massachusetts, 

were night and slush and cold, 

and it was still the fifth 

of February, 1918. 
She has not fallen off the turning world; she has survived this 
encounter, and she rejoins what is again simply the dentist’s office 
waiting room with a new assurance about what she is rejoining. 
Spondaically stressing her sense of place in the first line of this closing 
stanza, she gradually releases her clutching hold, and by the last line, 
allows for a trochaic fading off and into the night. The capitalized “war” 
gives the day its most precise definition; the day’s actuality depends on 
this main historical event. Naming the town, the child gains further 
grounding. It is not “home”; its mention provides no warmth. It simply 
offers a helpful fact, as the war does, in confirming where she is. 
Reminding herself of weather and date, her beat becomes regular and 
iambic, so that by the time she has all the facts firmly in place, she can 
let go her grip in a close of unassertive trochees and a pyhrric foot, 
whose sounds blend into the silence that follows. She is in this waiting 
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room, of it, yet not bound to it or strangled by it. Being one of its 
members, whatever that entails, seems by the end a clarified possibility. 

Bishop sent Lowell a draft of the poem from Ouro Preto, where 
she lived for half of each year in the early 1970s. She wrote to him 
about her renovated eighteenth-century house, now complete with a 
Franklin and a cannonball stove. “And I just realized last night as the 
lights failed in the kitchen and I fried myself an egg by the light of the 
oil lamp, that probably what I am really up to is re-creating a sort of de 
luxe Nova Scotia all over again, in Brazil. And now I’m my own 
grandmother” (15 June 1970, UT). In the same letter she responded to 
the closing lines of his final poem in Notebook, “Obit,” which read as 
follows: 


I’m for and with myself in my otherness, 
in the eternal return of earth’s fairer children, 
the lily, the rose, the sun on dusk and brick, 
the loved, the lover, and their fear of life, 
their unconquered flux, insensate oneness, their painful ‘it 
was...’ 
After loving you so much, can I forget 
you for eternity, and have no other choice? (261) 


Bishop was disturbed by his assertion of love, presumably for his 

estranged wife, Elizabeth Hardwick, and addressed her own deepest 
intimacy: 

Those lines of yours, Cal darling - “After loving you so 

much” - etc - I sometimes wish you had’t written them or I 

hadn’t read them. They say everything, and they say everything I 

wish I could somehow say about Lota, but probably never shall. I 


am trying to do a small book of poems for her, or about her - but 
it is still too painful. (15 June 1970, UT) 


All the feelings are mixed. Her pained response to Lowell’s expression 
of love, her renewed thoughts of her childhood home, and the vast and 
seemingly bottomless blurring of disparate worlds in her poem were 
stuffed into a single envelope and sent to Lowell. The rebuke in the 
letter of both Lowell’s disturbingly easy expression of love and her own 
inability to express it at all, and the child’s recognition in the poem of 
her boundariless connection to the world’s pain, speak to a similar 
question about the responsibility of poetry: how can one, Bishop seems 
to ask, begin to articulate one’s cultural or historical connections if one 
cannot even find adequate words for one’s greatest intimacies? Bishop's 
late poetry, especially, makes central the difficulty, the pain, and the 
rewards of our relationships, in all their dailiness. 
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Bishop’s next published poem, “Crusoe in England,”? first titled 
“Crusoe at Home,” discovers a story not quite told by Daniel Defoe and 
through it bears witness to the pain she articulated in her letter to 
Lowell. She began the poem amidst the upheavings in 1963 (to Lowell, 
27 Aug. 1963, HL); her rereading of Darwin in June 1971 and a trip to 
the Galapagos in August with her friend Alice Methfessel, whom she had 
met her first year at Harvard (1971), gave her the natural setting with 
which to finish.!° Complaining and bragging, her narrator, Crusoe, 
relishes having an audience for whom to describe, anecdote by 
anecdote, his solitary life now past. For four pages he details his island, 
its animals and plants, his ingenious inventions, and the endless time he 
found ways of filling. But when he begins to recount Friday’s 
appearance, he is jogged from his memory into his present loss: 

Just when I thought I couldn’t stand it 
another minute longer, Friday came. 
(Accounts of that have everything all wrong.) 
Friday was nice. 

Friday was nice, and we were friends. 

If only he had been a woman! 

I wanted to propagate my kind, 

and so did he, I think, poor boy. 

He’d pet the baby goats sometimes, 

and race with them, or carry one around. 
— Pretty to watch; he had a pretty body. 


And then one day they came and took us off. 


Bishop’s poem downplays the hierarchy Defoe establishes between the 
two men. Although Crusoe speaks for Friday, he does so less as 
colonizer than as surviving, mourning friend. Shifting from primer- 
style prose to a tone of indrawn desire, from playful attraction and 
affection to the white space that holds inarticulable memory, Bishop 
reflects the difficulty of finding an accurate language with which to 
describe someone one knows so intimately. Never relocating the joy in 
his story, Crusoe breaks it off abruptly and in a single line narrates their 
removal from the island, by what is here an intrusive “they.” This is the 
last we see of Friday until the closing lines, and as much as we will know 
of their life together, besides what we surmise from the understatement 
and the silence. 

An exchange of letters with James Merrill followed an April 1974 
reading of the poem at the Guggenheim Museum in New York. Merrill 
asked, tentatively and apologetically, for elaboration of the relationship 
of Crusoe and Friday: 
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Something strikes me as not quite right about Friday when he 
appears; about what you do with him. The poem’s last line, it’s 
true, gives the full resonance of feeling earlier withheld or 
deflected into the landscape + fauna. Yet I wondered: why that 
faintly dismissive tone—“poor boy” and his “prettiness”? Why 
that, I mean, without some expression of the relation that makes 
him “dear” as well. A lot will go without saying, and does. But I 
found I was yearning for, say, some lines about how they 
communicated, Crusoe + Friday: did they make a language? of 
sounds? of signs? [. . .] The poem is so magnificent, and so 
touching, and so strong (for me) except at this one turning where 
something seems to wobble unintentionally. (19 Apr. 1974, 
VC) 


Though the drafts verifying it have been lost, Bishop had apparently 


written and then cut the lines he sought. Three years after the poem’s 
publication, she explained its gaps as practical decisions: 


Actually there was quite a lot more in the last 2 or 3 parts of that 
poem - then I decided that it was growing boring [. . .] and that 
the poem shd. be speeded up toward the end and not give too 
many more details - so I cut it quite a lot. - the rescue to one line, 
etc. If I can find the original mms. here (under the ping-pong 
table, no doubt) I might be able to put back a few lines about 
Friday. I still like “poor boy” - because he was a lot younger; and 
because they couldn’t “communicate” (ghastly word) much, 
Crusoe guesses at Friday’s feelings - but I think you are right and 
I'll try to restore or add a few lines there before the piece gets to 
a book. In fact, now that I think of it, I can almost remember 2 or 
3 lines after “we were friends” - that’s where something is 
needed, probably. (20 Apr. 1974, VC) 


Crusoe and Friday are distant, fictional figures, whose lives Bishop 
represents by adding and cutting, or so her letter asserts; she has stored 
the details of their relationship under the ping-pong table. Her 
response suggests that if she chose, she could reconstitute this 
relationship simply by restoring lines “where something is needed.” But 
when the poem “gets to a book” two years later, only one word has 
changed from her New Yorker version, in a description of the billy goat’s 
pupils. That which “wobble[s] unintentionally’—the loss—remains 
intact. 

Throughout the poem, Crusoe cherishes the memory of his island, 
keeping the story current in the retelling. But after the break in his 
narration, the white space of his and Friday’s removal from the island, 
his possessions and his memories become diminished things. The knife 
“won't look at me at all. / The living soul has dribbled away.” The 
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useless knife is only a token of the great loss, though Crusoe’s attention 
to it objectifies the pain. Articulating the loss of the place—“My blood 
was full of them; my brain / bred islands”—he again approaches but 
leaves poignantly understated the magnitude of his emptiness. But the 
loss of Friday dissolves the picture, returning Crusoe to a diminished 
present, where the museum’s attempt at preservation is a sad substitute 
for the aliveness of his memories: 

The local museum’s asked me to 

leave everything to them; 

the flute, the knife, the shrivelled shoes, 

my shedding goatskin trousers 

(moths have got in the fur), 

the parasol that took me such a time 

remembering the way the ribs should go. 

It still will work but, folded up, 

looks like a plucked and skinny fowl. 

How can anyone want such things? 

—And Friday, my dear Friday, died of measles 

seventeen years ago come March. 

Bishop began receiving requests from libraries for her papers in 
1963. The hundreds of ragged slips of paper, holding scratches of used 
and unused poetic phrases, must have seemed to her just as 
uninteresting as the “shrivelled shoes” or the moth-eaten trousers to 
Crusoe, for whom these museum curiosities had been his daily 
necessities. Requests from Boston University in 1968, from the Library 
of Congress in 1969, and from Smith College in 1970 must have held 
for her the bitter irony of the closing lines of this poem: that which 
really matters cannot be preserved. Macedo Soares and Friday cannot 
be retrieved, no matter how many lines one recovers or how much one 
offers for the collection.!! In the understatement of Crusoe’s loss of 
Friday, the abruptness and incompleteness of this closing sigh, we feel 
the greatest loss. Bishop reveals only the corner of Crusoe’s pain, not by 
any means the “everything”; her close is the inbreath to Lowell’s exhale. 
While Lowell’s love finds consolation in “eternity,” Bishop confronts the 
ordinary pain before which museum archives and narrative recountings 
must stop short. If those means of preserving culture are to do so with 
accuracy they must find a way to account for such vitally central but 
necessarily quiet elements of it. 

“The Moose,”!? the poem she would have perhaps never finished, 
if not for an upcoming Phi Beta Kappa ceremony at which she was 
invited to speak (Spires 62-63), focuses on the relationship of strangers 
on a night bus from Nova Scotia to Boston. Here she provides a new 
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setting for her old question, posed a year before in “In the Waiting 
Room”: what “made us all just one?.” The tightly rhymed stanzas of 
“The Moose” orchestrate the scene, bringing people together so 
gradually it seems nothing has changed, when at the end the impressive 
mundanity of the moose helps them discover their common voice. The 
“irreducible center of public life’—I refer again to Von Hallberg’s 
distinction—is precisely here, among people confronting daily life 
together. 

Bishop made the bus trip herself, following a visit in 1946 to her 
childhood home in Great Village, Nova Scotia: 


- we hailed it with a flashlight and a lantern as it went by the farm 
late at night. Early the next morning, just as it was getting light, 
the driver had to stop suddenly for a big cow moose who was 
wandering down the road. She walked away very slowly into the 
woods, looking at us over her shoulder. The driver said that one 
foggy night he had to stop while a huge bull moose came right up 
and smelled the engine. “Very curious beasts,” he said. (Let- 
ter to Moore, 29 Aug. 1946, V:05:03, RM) 


The moose would play a crucial role in her poem. For years, she told 
Elizabeth Spires in her 1979 interview, she had her ending, the first few 
stanzas, and a “stack of notes” for the four pages of poetry in the middle 
(62). 

Bishop opens “The Moose” with a Whitman-like series of 
prepositional phrases and adverbial clauses, developing the setting in 
expanding waves and delaying the verb until the scene is drawn: 


From narrow provinces 

of fish and bread and tea, 
home of the long tides 
where the bay leaves the sea 
twice a day and takes 

the herrings long rides, 


[...] 


on red, gravelly roads, 

down rows of sugar maples, 
past clapboard farmhouses 
and neat, clapboard churches, 
bleached, ridged as clamshells, 
past twin silver birches, 


through late afternoon 
a bus journeys west. 
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The bus meets the well-prepared scene, teeming with the life of nature’s 
cycles and with human beings’ civilizing structures. But as the bus 
gathers the people, who, we assume, fill the houses, cook the fish, and 
serve the bread and tea, it resets them, including them in its own small, 
traveling world, removed just enough from home that they can reflect 
on it. Their conversations speak to the present moment of the homes 
just left and to a larger time and space, less attached to any distinct 
moment. Among them there is 

In the creakings and noises, 

an old conversation 

—not concerning us, 

but recognizable somewhere, 

back in the bus: 

Grandparents’ voices 


uninterruptedly 

talking, in Eternity. 
The physical closeness invites the hypnotic talk into the night, and in 
that talk lies an ahistorical intimacy: these are not a specific somebody’s 
grandparents; these voices come from capitalized grandparenthood, 
itself. The rhyme mirrors the quiet repetition of a pattern we know so 
intimately we have forgotten it. Almost every stanza repeats at least two 
sounds, sometimes three, but rarely perfectly, usually in off-rhyme, so 
that we hear a repetition buried within the line, as within memory. 

In its span of writing, “The Moose” rivals “Santarém.” Bishop 
encountered the moose in 1946; she began writing the poem in the 
mid-1950s, as she told her Aunt Grace on two occasions, when she 
repeated that she wanted to dedicate it to her (2 Dec. 1956, 20 May 
1958, VC); she finished, published, and read it at Harvard’s Phi Beta 
Kappa awards ceremony in 1972. The poem encompasses twenty-six 
years of Bishop's life, including her two decades in Brazil. If it does not 
concern itself with the “dominant” in American, Canadian, or Brazilian 
culture, it does allow its grandparently passengers to articulate the 
culture where they are, at the very center of their daily lives, where 
what is important are the 

deaths, deaths and sicknesses; 
the year he remarried; 

the year (something) happened. 
She died in childbirth. 

That was the son lost 

when the schooner foundered. 


He took to drink. Yes. 
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While the passengers rehearse life in its cycles and aberrations, the 
poem’s speaker listens, hears snatches only, but fills in the rest of the 
common story, since she knows it all already. 

Midway through a stanza that settles the voices into sleep, the poem 
jolts with the unexpected, the moose that disrupted Bishop’s bus 
journey and held a place for itself in the poem. 


Towering, antlerless, 

high as a church, 

homely as a house 

(or, safe as houses). 

A man’s voice assures us 
Perfectly harmless. . . . 


Some of the passengers 
exclaim in whispers, 
childishly, softly, 

“Sure are big creatures.” 
“It’s awful plain.” 
“Look! It’s a she!” 


Taking her time, 

she looks the bus over, 
rand, otherworldly. 

Why, why do we feel 

(we all feel) this sweet 

sensation of joy? 


“Curious creatures,” 

says our quiet driver, 
rolling his r’s. 

“Look at that, would you.’ 
Then he shifts gears. 

For a moment longer, 


by craning backward, 

the moose can be seen 
on the moonlit macadam; 
then there’s a dim 

smell of moose, an acrid 
smell of gasoline. 


These people have accommodated deaths and alcoholism; they have 
built tiny villages that assert only the briefest of pauses in a bus’s 
journey between stretches of Nova Scotian bay, marsh, and forest. They 
are sturdy, and with “that peculiar / affirmative. ‘Yes ...’/ A sharp, 
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indrawn breath,”!5 they acknowledge their commiserating acceptance 
of life and death. But they are not jaded, and they know when life 
becomes surprising. All eyes on the houselike, churchlike moose, the 
passengers are transfixed together by the epitome of the daily and the 
plain in the figure of something at the same time “otherworldly.” They 
know this creature, who in her appearance and slow, casual, 
self-assured demeanor is strikingly already a part of the world they 
know, and they know nothing about her. They feel the joy in the 
mutuality of the paradox, she watching them, they watching her, all 
strangers and all familiars brought together on this “moonlit 
macadam,” because of the coincidence of this bus ride. 

In the third-to-last stanza, when Bishop utters their common joy in 
the moose’s presence, she breaks her lulling rhyme pattern most 
completely: in this stanza, alone of the twenty-eight in the poem, there 
is no rhyme. Her deviation is an act of trust: though the familiar has 
been disrupted, this new unity will hold. For over twenty years, Bishop 
knew the literary, epiphanic moment that would discover these people 
and inevitably end the poem. Intervening life—and perhaps the 
postmodern turn in poetry toward the ordinary, the irrelevant, and the 
unsortably chaotic—gave her a way of writing about sleeping, snoring, 
and ageless conversation. The moose simply allows these very average 
lives to come together, in what Bishop apologetically called an 
“old-fashioned umpty-umpty nostalgic poem” (letter to Howard Moss, 
21 Mar. 1972, NYP). In the midst of revising this poem she wrote 
Lowell, “I’m sick of being simple” (2 July 1972, UT). The poem 
captures life so simply that one could overlook the fact that it is 
precisely here, as easily as one could pass the road sign, “Five Houses,” 
without noticing it, on one’s journey through the hinterlands of Nova 
Scotia. !4 

Bishop claimed more than once that she hated “being simple.” She 
closed her interview with George Starbuck lamenting that she had not 
“said anything profound,” unlike Moore, who “always said something to 
make one think very hard about writing, about technique—and Lowell 
always says something I find mysterious . . . ” (330). But whether or not 
she could articulate it, Bishop’s simplicity gave her access to the 
surprising; in her scrupulous focus on the surface, she peeled the 
human layers that made it up. “12 O’Clock News,”!5 which James 
Merrill called, “the saddest poem you've ever written” (letter to Bishop, 
30 Nov. 1972, VC), and which Adrienne Rich called, “the poem- 
about-an-artifact which becomes the poem-as-artifact” (16), oversimpli- 
fies by splicing the quite different settings of her writing desk and the 
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Vietnam War, as a means for exploring how we create, label, write, and 
destroy another culture. 

The poem did not address a specific war when she first conceived it 
over twenty years earlier; then, her desk objects were the buried tenor 
for an elaborate “fantasy” of a battle scene.!® When she returned to the 
poem in the midst of the Vietnam War and the barrage of narrated 
footage that brought it home to America, she understood better the 
import of her conjunction of desk and war. Juxtaposing a prose report 
of the “situation” in a primitive, shelled village with a marginal list of 
things on her desk, Bishop reveals in layers the ways we silence and 
speak for the other: 


As you all know, tonight is the night of the full 
moon, half the world over. But here the moon 
gooseneck seems to hang motionless in the sky. It gives very 
lamp little light; it could be dead. Visibility is poor. 
Nevertheless, we shall try to give you some idea of 
the lay of the land and the present situation. 


Reversing the order by which we disguise our own voice in seeming 
objectivity, Bishop foregrounds the moment of writing so as to make 
most obvious the ways it colors what is written. The poem inspires both 
Rich’s and Merrill’s reactions, because it is all objects, irony, and cold wit 
about the war, and because, by refusing to pose as the righteous poet 
deploring the horrors of war, Bishop reveals the sadder fact that any 
partial understanding potentially reproduces the degradations it means 
to describe. Condescending in its assessments and opinions, her 
newscaster gives us distorted soldiers that are really desk objects, who, 
because they appear so backward and foolish, seem to have caused their 
own disarray and death. 


At last! One of the elusive natives has been 
à spotted! He appears to be—rather, to have 
typewriter been—a unicyclist-courier [. . . .] Alive, he would 
eraser have been small, but undoubtedly proud and 
erect, with the thick, bristling black hair typical of 

the indigenes. 


From our superior vantage point, we can clearly 
see into a sort of dugout, possibly a shell crater, a 
“nest” of soldiers. They lie heaped together, 
wearing the camouflage “battle dress” intended 
for “winter warfare.” They are in hideously 
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contorted positions, all dead. We can make out at 
least eight bodies. These uniforms were designed 
to be used in guerrilla warfare on the country’s 
one snow-covered mountain peak. The fact that 

ashtray these poor soldiers are wearing them here, on the 
plain, gives further proof, if proof were necessary, 
either of the childishness and hopeless impracti- 
cality of this inscrutable people, our opponents, or 
of the sad corruption of their leaders. 


In each draft she revised toward further condescension, careting in 
“superior” before “vantage point,” “sad” before “corruption,” “elusive” 
before “natives,” who are “inscrutable” rather than “mysterious.” She 
mocks the superiority of her speaker, who can condemn the 
“childishness” of and identify as “our opponents” people about whom 
he admits to knowing little; she mocks these dead soldiers, who are so 
absurd, once dead; she mocks herself for having created the twisted 
butts in the first place. 

In the simplicity of her juxtapositions and the hyper-reduction of 
the issues, Bishop reveals war as not only the activity of killing but also 
the degrading reportage of that killing. The ease with which news 
reporters daily name and define the other implicates them in the 
experience of the war at home. Even the most mundane of writer’s tools 
plays a part, the poem asserts to the point of absurdity. In its refusal to 
slip from this ironic public voice to a voice of more private perplexity, 
which might serve to dissociate the realms of public and personal, this 
poem calls poignant attention to the implication of the daily in the 
events of the world, obscure as we often prefer the connection between 
these to be. 


7 6 


Shifting the terms of the conflict in her last poem, “Sonnet,” 
published three weeks after her unexpected death, Bishop pares life to 
the barest images of desired freedom, in what seems almost prescient 
access to the precarious line between life and death.!7 


Caught—the bubble 

in the spirit-level, 

a creature divided; 

and the compass needle 
wobbling and wavering, 
undecided 


Freed—the broken 
thermometer’s mercury 
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running away; 

and the rainbow-bird 
from the narrow bevel 
of the empty mirror, 
flying wherever 

it feels like, gay! 


Nominally a sonnet because it consists of fourteen lines, divided into a 
sestet and an octave, the poem breaks all the form’s traditions of rhyme 
and meter. Sounds and emotions disregard the boundaries of the 
staged polemic, and the range of emotions is packed into four 
disconnected images—the bubble, compass needle, ball of mercury, and 
mirror’s edge. These apersonal and ahistorical objects call forth the 
emotions of entrapment and liberation, but do so neither in the terms 
of a “significant, illustrative, American, etc.” struggle for freedom, nor 
in those of the daily efforts of an ordinary individual toward that end. 
Rather, the poem is in important ways self-canceling; its images escape 
the clutch of the emotions they call forth. The poem’s end teases us with 
its own seeming access to a freedom removed from the ordinary world 
of emotions Bishop has so successfully constructed for us throughout 
her poetry. 

The drafts of this poem suggest how conflated and conflicted the 
images were before she discovered the division of caught from freed. 
The first draft!® begins as follows: 


Caught - the bubble (SONNET!) 
in the spirit-level 
and-theuncertain, too. (MM’s “enchanting thing”) 


the compass needle - 


>? [] 
-something Hke - [ ] bubble 
in a spirit-level. (blindly) 
Oh Brain, bubble the compass needle 
[ ] - bubbte the false north - 
in the spirit-level, 
slipping, slithering (?) shifting; 
Seen the compass-needle 
uncertain in the wiiderness 
drifting 


“MM’s ‘enchanting thing’” is Marianne Moore's kaleidoscopic poem, 
“The Mind is an Enchanting Thing” (134-45). The mind there 
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maneuvers independently, “feeling its way as though blind.” It is 
powered by memory and the strength it gathers from the poem’s 
diverse figures, “the apteryx-awl / as a beak” and “the dove- / neck 
animated by / sun,” for instance. “Conscientious inconsistency” notwith- 
standing, it is in sync with its other body parts and with the surrounding 
world; it is certainly never “caught.” Bishop’s “brain, bubble” acts 
“(blindly)” like Moore’s, in this draft, but the uncertainty is of a 
different order. It is unsettling, not “enchanting.” 

The discomfort has nothing to do yet with a paired opposite. The 
octave’s mirror appears in this draft simply as one more image to work 
with; the rainbow has not found its wings: 


the bevel 
at the mirror’s edge, bit of 
flicking a rainbow 


The caught-freed dichotomy enters in the second draft. The bubble 
becomes “trapped,” as does the needle; conversely, the rainbow-bird 
“flies free, flies free gay,” and the thermometer’s “silver,” following 
the rainbow-bird, is “running away.” But alongside a stanza testing 
these movements, Bishop introduced the ambivalence: she challenged 
her images with the paradox, “broken, free,” splicing the one state with 
the other. The dash of the published version simply solidifies that 
working paradox: “Freed—the broken.” 

Over the next few drafts, she discovered how important the 
opposition of entrapment and liberty was to her poem’s frame, but she 
never gave up the ambivalence that made both positions problematic. 
The compass needle is indecisive; the spirit level’s bubble is a “creature 
divided”: she discovered the latter word in draft 3 and the former in 
draft 4. In the fourth and fifth drafts the compass needle is “seeking, 
seeking,” while the thermometer’s silver “runs, runs away.” In 
seemingly opposed motions, they react with similar nervousness: 
neither is satisfied with where it is, neither knows its goal, and the poem 
provides them no context that might support their search. Each image 
must discover its true north in this highly asocial poem, void of 
companionship and resting spots. In the fifth and sixth drafts the 
mirror is “indifferent” and alternately “oblivious” to its edge’s flying; in 
the published poem, it is “empty.” Any flight risks loneliness, or loss. 

But that is where Bishop’s last published poem ends. The closing 
stresses — “flying wherever / it feels like, gay!”—defiantly disengage them- 
selves from cultural and personal history; they are insistently located no- 
where in particular. The closing word, “gay,” is an utterance of sexual 
liberation—hers, ours, her time’s—and it is at the same time a simply social 
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pleasure. The spirit-level, compass, thermometer, and mirror embody 
our ambivalent desire for freedom, and they are at the same time too 
abstract to be claimed by any belief system. The rainbow-bird can fly 
“wherever / it feels like” flying, already beyond our reach. Bishop puts us 
in the position of the curious but fearful child in her poem “First Death in 
Nova Scotia” (1962), who can follow only with her mind her dead cousin 
Arthur’s journey down “the roads deep in snow.” 

As a poem “Sonnet” is so neat, so complete; it ought to satisfy, but, 
because it flies free of the daily spread of emotions Bishop’s poetry has 
taught us to trust, it leaves us hungry. The rainbow-bird is released 
from the “empty mirror,” the mercury from the thermometer, and the 
poem closes without looking back at the ambivalence and tension that 
produced this release. The poem’s closing stresses defiantly do not look 
back, but we must. We mourn the absence of “an Elizabeth” here, 
because we are still in that world, discovering how to make our 
battlefields, political upheavals, and painful intimacies livable. We know 
that the caught and the freed and the freed and the broken are 
inextricably intertwined. If the poem gives us access to nothing more 
personal, it insists we be aware of this. But then it flies off, leaving us, 
the child in the parlor straining to see where cousin Arthur has gone. 
Elizabeth Bishop has escaped from her posthumously published poem. 
Intrigued but afraid to follow, because this freedom eludes our 
divisions and connections, our emotional and daily centers, we want 
her, instead, “back in it,” where she has shown us we are. 


NOTES 


1 Throughout, I preserve Bishop’s idiosyncratic punctuation as well as her 
spelling and typographic errors. 

2 She was, as she told Lowell in a “March ?? [1959]” letter, “half-way 
through” her story about Uncle Arthur, “Memories of Uncle Neddy” (HL). 

3 Eavan Boland has likewise written movingly about Bishop’s poetry “from 
the edges, from the margins” (90). 

4 Poems discussed here were all completed and published in the 1970s. All 
except “Santarém” and “Sonnet” were published in Geography II. 

5 See letters to Robert Lowell, 11 Oct. 1963, HL, and to Ilse and Kit Barker, 
14 Oct. 1963, PU. 

6 “Santarém” was first published in New Yorker 20 Feb. 1978: 40. The first 
extant draft begins: “I may remember it all wrong, / after two years.” Bishop 
traveled on the Amazon in February 1960, so, if we can trust her accuracy, the 
draft is datable to 1962. All poems are quoted from The Complete Poems: 
1927-1979, unless otherwise indicated. 

7 “In the Waiting Room” was first published in New Yorker 17 July 1971: 34. 
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8 Kalstone draws the connection between the inside of child and aunt 
(245-56), but the poem’s text allows for an even wider reading: 


And then I looked at the cover: 
the yellow margins, the date. 
Suddenly, from inside, 

came an oh! of pain 


Inside the yellowed cover there lies just as much potential for a scream of 
anguish. 

9 “Crusoe in England” was first published in New Yorker 6 Nov. 1971: 48. 

10 See letters to James Merrill, 6 June, 27 Sept. 1971, VC, and to Dr. Anny 
Baumann, 9 Sept. 1971, VC. 

1! Emotional content aside, Bishop was always practical. Aware of the 
monetary worth of her papers, she wrote to her Aunt Grace the year following 
the published poem, “I have to get a good many - pounds and pounds - of 
valuable papers into this country because I must sell them as soon as possible, to 
support me in my rapidly approaching old age . . .” (17 June 1972, VC). 

12 “The Moose” was first published in New Yorker 15 July 1972: 27. 

13 Bishop wrote of the characteristic “Indrawn Yes” in an unfinished piece 
about Sable Island. It is “a word half-way between ‘yes’ & ‘yeah’, while drawing 
in the breath at the same time. It expresses both commiseration & an acceptance 
of the Worst.” 

14 This dirt road, on which there are still five farmhouses, runs toward the 
water from Route 2, the highway along the northern shore of the Minas Basin, 
where are found the highest tides in the world. Five Houses is west of Great 
Village, before the road turns north and into the New Brunswick woods. 

15 “12 O'Clock News” was first published in New Yorker 24 Mar. 1973: 37. 

16 Starbuck 320. The early drafts are alternately titled “Desk at Night” and 
“Little Exercise” and dated 1950. As is evident from a draft of a letter to 
Katherine White at the New Yorker, scribbled at the bottom of one manuscript 
page, Bishop intended the original poem to be a riddle about her chaotic desk; 
hence, the first title would make it, she suggested to White, “entirely too clear.” 
She discusses with Starbuck the effects of “the times” on her early and 
published poems, in both the writing and the interpreting. 

17 Bishop died on 6 Oct. 1979 of a cerebral aneurysm. “Sonnet” was first 
published in New Yorker 29 Oct. 1979: 38. While it was her last published poem 
it was not her last written; “Pink Dog” was. As Lloyd Schwartz tells me, “Sonnet” 
was accepted by Howard Moss and held at the New Yorker for much of the year 
1979. The version published in the New Yorker replaces the line “a creature 
divided” with “contrarily guided,” although none of the extant drafts suggest 
that revision, and although, in dictating the poem to Lloyd Schwartz, who was to 
read it at Bishop's memorial service, Howard Moss quoted the line, “a creature 
divided.” There is some suggestion that Bishop telephoned in the revision but 
definitive records do not exist. 

18 The six drafts that I discuss here are all in manuscript form; the numbering 
is my own, based on a word-by-word study of Bishop's revisions. Spires reprints 
the first draft preceding her Paris Review interview (56). An empty bracket signi- 
fies my inability to read the manuscript word. All other marks are Bishop's. 
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The loathly lady of Irish legend, hideous hag changed: magically 
into damsel when wooed by the country’s destined king, draws upon 
already ancient tradition when she identifies herself as “the sovereignty 
of Erin.” As O’Rahilly points out, “this allegorical interpretation is a 
later refinement, and originally the lady . . . was simply the divine 
mother Eriu conceived anthropomorphically” (14). Still, he concedes 
that Eriu was also “the common name of Ireland; [and as] the 
designation of . . . the Earth-mother . . . was identified with the land of 
Ireland” (11). So, in addition to symbolizing political sovereignty, Eriu 
can stand for Ireland, earth goddess, earth: all four meanings coincide 
when Eriu “bestows the sovereignty of the land upon the knight who 
has accepted and kissed her in her ugly form” (Whitmont 174). 

The numerous Irish myths and sagas built upon this theme! clearly 
reflect an era, in O’Rahilly’s words, 

when men regarded the material Earth as a Mother, and when 
the ruler of the land was inaugurated with a ceremony which 
professed to espouse him to [her], with the intent that his reign 
might be prosperous and that the earth might produce her fruits 
in abundance. (21) 
But he also acknowledges that the idea “has preserved its vitality down, 
one might almost say, to our own day” (21). 

O’Rahilly’s comments, penned in 1943, point to such Anglo-Irish 
writers as W. B. Yeats and James Joyce. Consider, for example, the final 
scene of Cathleen Ni Houlihan: when Peter Gillane asks his son whether 
he has seen an old woman who left the house moments before, Patrick 
replies, “I did not, but I saw a young girl, and she had the walk of a 
queen.” James Joyce, on the other hand, develops the ancient motif 
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even as he disputes it in A Portrait, whose “hero begins with a kiss and, 
after all the arguments are in, turns his back on the lady” (Grayson 
119). 

It is Seamus Heaney’s more recent adaptation of the motif, 
however, that most ably demonstrates its continuing relevance to 
Anglo-Irish letters. Conspicuously at play when the wooed hag 
confronts us as Iron Age corpse in a poem like “Come to the Bower” 
(North 31), the motif retains a primary if more subtle role in other 
Heaney poems, notably “Ocean’s Love to Ireland” (North 46—47), a 
poem that dramatizes Walter Ralegh’s soldiering exploits in Ireland— 
and the subversion of native tradition—as the rape of a young Irish girl. 
During a 1974 lecture, only a year before “Ocean’s Love to Ireland” was 
included in North, Heaney had affirmed the existence of 


an indigenous territorial numen, a tutelar of the whole island, 
call her Mother Ireland, Kathleen Ni Houlihan, the poor old 
woman, the Shan Van Vocht, whatever; [whose] sovereignty has 
been temporarily usurped or infringed by a new male cult whose 
founding fathers were Cromwell, William of Orange and Edward 
Carson.... (“Feeling into Words” 57) 

As we shall see, Heaney could easily have added to this list the name of 

another English patriot and enemy of the Irish, Sir Walter Ralegh. 

Previously, “Ocean’s Love to Ireland” has drawn the attention of 
such scholars as Blake Morrison (64—66), Neil Corcoran (120—121), and 
David Annwn (146), and I am indebted to all three for pointing out 
significant historical background and sources. However, only Annwn 
alludes, cryptically at that, to the poem’s use of the sovereignty motif, 
and no one, of course, offers a full reading. Still, only a detailed study 
will reveal both the subtleties of Heaney’s achievement and the central 
role in that achievement played by the sovereignty motif, for, as we shall 
see, Heaney enlists ancient Celtic tradition in “Ocean’s Love to Ireland” 
to reclaim a portion of his nation’s past: Ralegh’s rape victim is, in 
reality, “the divine mother Eriu conceived anthropomorphically,” and 
her mistreatment ensures not fertility, but blight. 

Rape represents the absolute inversion of reciprocity. Not only 
does rape flagrantly reduce another human being to sexual object, but 
its primary motivation is even more base—the assertion of power over 
another human being. Equivalent actions on a larger scale—often aptly 
described as rape in popular parlance—include mastering a race, 
humbling a class, subjugating a sex. Both personal and large-scale levels 
of rape operate in Heaney’s “Ocean’s Love to Ireland,” a brief but 
poignant introduction to an Irish fallen world. 
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Walter Ralegh and his fellow Elizabethans came to Ireland during 
the second stage of the Desmond Rebellion, the attempt by the 
Fitzgerald family, or Geraldines, to dissolve English plantations in 
southwestern Ireland. Rather than routing the English, however, the 
rebels themselves were dispossessed, and English armies proceeded to 
transform Gaelic Ireland’s fertile, ancient flaithlands (or clan divisions) 
into the embittered clay of bone-strewn fields and charred villages— 
battle and burial ground only the most intense cultivation would later 
salvage (at the price of further recasting into well-manicured English 
communities). John Hooker’s description of Munster in the aftermath 
of the rebellion reads like a passage from a Grail text: 

The curse of God was so great, and the land so barren, both of 
man and beast, that whosoever did travel from one end to the 
other of all Munster . . . he should not meet man, woman, or 
child, saving in cities or towns, nor yet see any beast, save foxes, 
wolves, or other ravening beasts. (quoted in Winton 86) 
It is this gruesome historical wasteland which Heaney invokes in 
“Ocean’s Love to Ireland.” 

The title of the poem sets the stage. Ralegh’s own long and 
plaintive poem, “Ocean’s Love to Cynthia,” was written during an 
interlude of disfavor with Elizabeth I. In happier times, Elizabeth had 
referred to Ralegh as “The Shepherd of the Oceans”; and with a true 
courtier’s grace, Ralegh had “replied that even the oceans were ruled by 
the moon” (Annwn 146).? The poem appeals to Elizabeth as Cynthia, or 
the moon, and examines Ralegh’s love for her. Heaney’s ironic title 
(Ralegh surely bore no love for Ireland) suggests a companion piece, 
counterpart to Ralegh’s poem, which will supply the previously 
discounted other half of the picture. Ralegh today enjoys more renown 
for spreading his cloak in Elizabeth’s muddy path, an act perhaps only 
legendary, than for his role in neutralizing Irish rebellion. The poem 
essays to rectify the balance. 

Ralegh fashioned the lengthy “Ocean’s Love to Cynthia” almost 
entirely in quatrains, but wrote in tercets the twenty-one-line fragment 
that purports to begin the next book (Bullett 299-314; Greenblatt 95). 
Heaney’s twenty-nine-line poem compares in length to this fragment 
and is similarly written in tercets. But unlike Ralegh’s poem, Heaney’s is 
divided into three distinct sections, each a set of three tercets. Also 
unlike Ralegh’s abstract contemplation of personal woe, the allusions to 
specific historical incidents in “Ocean’s Love to Ireland” are Heaney’s 
vehicles for expressing national grievance. 

The first section of Heaney’s poem depicts the rape of a young 
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subordinate by Sir Walter Ralegh, who has confidently pinned her 
against a tree. The lines highlight Ralegh’s superior strength: 
Speaking broad Devonshire, 


Ralegh has backed the maid to a tree 
As Ireland is backed to England 


And drives inland 

Till all her strands are breathless: 

“Sweesir, Swatter! Sweesir, Swatter!” 

He is water, he is ocean, lifting 

Her farthingale like a scarf of weed lifting 

In the front of a wave. 
With the unrelenting momentum of an ocean current, Ralegh is 
wheedling, trapping, ravishing, ignoring boundaries and pressing 
inland—an ambitious soldier and colonizer to whom Irish sovereignty is 
as inconsequential as a slip of seaweed in a massive wave, or a young 
maid’s skirt. Robert Lacey explains Ralegh’s motivation for such actions 
as his craving for wealth and power, lures as irresistible for this young 
man of meager means and unassured future as are his inveigling and 
forcefulness for a young, deference-drilled maid: 


He [Ralegh] came to the country, a younger son with little wealth 
and no lands to inherit, with the express intention of carving out 
for himself from the lush and mineral-rich acres an estate whose 
resources he could never hope to win in England. In Ireland he 
could—and in due course did—secure a castle from which he 
could lord it over the hapless natives whose leaders, lands and 
faith it was his pride to have taken away. When he went to 
explore the jungles of South America, Walter Ralegh was to treat 
the naked savages of the Guiana swamps with more respect and 
kindness than ever he showed to the Irish. (34-35) 

It is not surprising that Ralegh leaves his victim frenzied: Ireland has 

been invaded, raped by an aggressive male member of the elite ruling 

class, a courtier-in-training of the English queen. 

The prosody conspires to convey Ralegh’s dominance. For 
example, the trochee that begins the first line emphasizes Ralegh’s act 
of speech (as opposed to listening), his appropriation of language for 
his own purposes; the spondee that follows slows the line and imitates 
the broad effect of the dialect it describes: “Speaking | broad Dev | 
onshire.” The plosives p and k also serve to slow our reading, as do the 
alliteration and consonance of the b’s and d’s, which begin here and 
continue in the second through fifth lines: 


Ralegh has backed the maid to a tree 
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As Ireland is backed to England 


And drives inland 

Till all her strands are breathless. 
We picture a deliberate, unfrenzied, proud man using language and 
physical strength to overpower the maid. 

Line four, “And drives | inland,” iamb countered by trochee, marks 
the actual moment of penetration. The word drives itself connotes the 
vigor and force with which Ralegh pursues his goal. In addition, despite 
the line’s brevity, the slowness of tempo adds to the drama, particularly 
as it focuses attention on drives: the consonant clusters (dr and vz [or ves]), 
resonance (z), and the long 7 that lengthen drives are preceded by hiatus 
(between the d’s of and and drives) and followed by the further line- 
slowing stress of in. In fact, the accent on in creates the line’s primary 
stress: thus, the first three syllables build to a climax; land provides brief 
denouement. The syllables, then, simulate Ralegh’s thrusting action as 
he rapes the maid. The line, which numbers the lowest syllabic count of 
the poem, is nonetheless strikingly emphatic—just as Ralegh, skipping 
foreplay, is all the more insistent and imperious. 

The breathy s’s of this stanza, particularly those in lines five and six 
(“Till all her strands are breathless: / ‘Sweesir, Swatter! Sweesir, 
Swatter!’"), underscore the irregular breathing and excited emotional 
state to which Ralegh has unfeelingly reduced the young woman. She is, 
after all, in Ralegh’s mind, an inferior in class, sex, and—at least in 
Heaney’s version of the incident where the victim is an Irishwoman— 
race. In John Aubrey’s account, which provides an origin for the 
unusual sixth line (the girl’s appeal to Ralegh’s honor made even as he 
penetrates her), Ralegh’s unwilling partner is an Englishwoman: 

He loved a wench well: and one time geng up one of the mayds 
of honor against a tree in a wood (twas his first lady) who seemed 
at first boarding to be something fearful of her Honour, and 
modest, she cryed Sweet Sir Walter, what do you me ask? Will 
you undoe me? Nay, sweet Sir Walter! Sir Walter! At last, as the 
danger and the pleasure at the same time grew higher, she cried 
in the extacey Swisser Swatter! Swisser Swatter! She proved with 
child and I doubt not but that this hero tooke care of them both, 
as also that the product was more then an ordinary 
mortall. (326-27) 
The woman here referred to may even have been Elizabeth 
Throckmorton, whose honor he restored (if indeed the incident 
occurred out of wedlock) in marriage (Winton 112). But no comparable 
act of reparation is even remotely suggested in Heaney’s poem. In 
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“Ocean’s Love to Ireland,” Ralegh rapes an Irish maid—and Ireland— 
with the conqueror’s cool aplomb. 

The third stanza shifts abruptly to a falling rhythm, pointing to the 
sad accomplishment of Ireland’s fall: “He is | water, i 
lifting.” (Even if scanned “He is | water, | he is | ocean, | lifting,” the 
three predominant feet are trochees.) The shift matches a change in 
focus: the cameraman has stepped back to allow a brief editorial on the 
previous action, and the simile stresses again the maid’s unimportance 
to Ralegh. Additionally, the seventh and eighth lines both end with 
lifting; the seventh line enjambs gracefully into the eighth line, the 
eighth into the ninth: 


He is water, he is ocean, lifting 
Her farthingale like a scarf of weed lifting 
In the front of a wave. 


The effect suggests both the ease with which the lifting is achieved and 
the relative weightlessness and inconsequence of the object lifted. Then, 
too, simulating Ralegh’s power, the first two caesurae fall heavily: “He is 
water, || he is ocean, || lifting.” Their weight contrasts with the effect 
of the next two briefer, softer caesurae which combine with the two 
enjambments to mimic a gentle, wave-like phrasing, again suggesting 
how easily Ralegh picks up the hooped skirt: 


lifting 
Her farthingale || like a scarf of weed || lifting 
In the front of a wave. 


The smooth, rhythmic effect of these lines is further heightened by the 
alliteration and consonance of sonorants l, r, and w: “lifting / Her 
farthingale like a scarf of weed lifting / In the front of a wave.” The 
recurring f’s (“lifting,” “farthingale,” “scarf,” “front”) only increase our 
sense of pleasure. The end result is a stanza that elevates Ralegh’s 
tawdry act to the dimensions of myth. 

Scarf and weed are deft choices here. Not only does scarf echo the 
first syllable of farthingale, but in present-day usage it represents an item 
of clothing much like the Irish girl herself: ornamental, useful at times, 
but easily dispensed with. In addition, scarf can signify the band of black 
crepe worn by a mourner, and also referred to as a weed. Literally, weed 
in this stanza is seaweed; but Heaney creates additional associations by 
removing the prefix. A weed, after all, is an annoyance, something to be 
removed—extraneous, to Ralegh’s mind, like the maid’s farthingale. 
And, of course, weed refers, too, to clothing, often to that worn by a 
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woman bereaved. In all ways, then, the stanzas conspire to paint Ralegh 
as the heartless aggressor—the maid as the bereft victim. 
The second section alerts us to further ironies: 


Yet his superb crest inclines to Cynthia 
Even while it runs its bent 
In the rivers of Lee and Blackwater. 


Those are the plashy spots where he would lay 
His cape before her. In London, his name 
Will rise on water, and on these dark seepings: 


Smerwick sowed with the mouthing corpses | 
Of six hundred papists, “as gallant and good 
Personages as ever were beheld.” 


Ralegh’s real focus is Elizabeth. Ireland matters little to him “save as an 
instrument to solicit royal favor” (Anthony 57). And, actually, Ralegh’s 
year soldiering in Ireland—and his coffer-saving counsel on dealing 
with the Irish—likely did serve to bring him to Elizabeth’s eye: within a 
year of returning to England, he was the queen’s favorite. At any rate, 
Heaney here assumes that Ralegh’s intention in despoiling Ireland is to 
curry favor with Elizabeth. And so “his | superb [nothing small-scale for 
this extravagant Elizabethan] | crest in | clines to | Cynthia,” the iambic 
second foot in an otherwise non-iambic line 1 magnifying the drama of 
“superb crest.’ 

Crest conjures the image of a grand heraldic device. In addition, a 
crest which “runs its bent / In the rivers of Lee and Blackwater” carries 
forward the water metaphors begun in section one: crest as the ridge of 
a colossal wave, pulled all the while by the moon's gravity, which churns 
the Irish rivers—or the powerful prow of the boat that navigates them. 
The reader recalls Ralegh driving inland until the Irish coast is 
“breathless,” perhaps a reference to the “constant use” made by the 
English “of the indentations of the coast and of the navigable rivers to 
bring seaborne supplies deep into the country” (Falls 344). Moreover, 
the Blackwater would have special significance to Ralegh: in 1589, 
Elizabeth helped him to acquire vast acreage in Cork, Waterford, and 
Tipperary, an area “from ten to twelve miles long and five miles wide at 
its widest point, stretching inland from Youghal on both sides of the 
Blackwater River” (Winton 88).° Finally, as a phallic symbol inclined 
toward Elizabeth, crest is a magnetic needle indicating Ralegh’s real 
attraction, for, in Greenblatt’s words: 


there is no warrant . . . to dismiss the expressions of love in 
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Ocean to Cynthia as mere cynical flattery. Ralegh’s courtship of the 
queen was for those years the chief focus of all his intellectual 
and emotional energies, the central core from which his 
far-ranging activities derived their meaning. (79) 


Where Ralegh does not hesitate to overpower an Irish maid, he 
“inclines” to Elizabeth, ready even now to join her obsequious admirers 
at court. For the English queen, he would hold his own power in check, 
yielding to hers: what better way to increase his? 

Indeed, Ralegh’s “name / Will rise on water”: at least one career 
high-water mark will follow his service in “the plashy spots” of Ireland. 
In the words of one English historian under his spell: 


it was the portion of destiny that Ralegh bore despatches from 
the Lord Deputy into England. Ralegh, the hero of fearful night 
riding, the man who had stood off the Irish twenty to one, who 
captured castles without expense to the crown, and before whom 
the massed rebels broke and ran! His legend ran before him at a 
court where information concerning Ireland was important. 
Who so apt to comment intelligently upon conditions as the 
carrier of despatches? (Anthony 55) 


Heaney, however, shifts the focus from exploits that endeared Ralegh 
to the English to the “dark seepings” on which his reputation built. 
After the loftily sounded “his name / Will rise | on wa | ter,” the heaviest 
accent falling so fittingly on rise, the line wanes: “and | on these | dark 
seep | ings.” The three successive stressed syllables further prepare for 
the shift to a scene of cruelty which continues to haunt the imagination 
after 400 years: “Smerwick sowed with the mouthing corpses / Of six 
hundred papists.” 

Under orders from Lord Arthur Grey and joined by the one other 
duty officer of the day, Captain Walter Ralegh began and oversaw the 
slaughter of 600 Basque and Italian soldiers landed in Ireland on “an 
expedition . . . Philip II had allowed to be fitted out in the Biscay ports” 
(Hume 23) and sailing to Smerwick under the papal flag. They had 
been sent in response to the importuning of Irish insurgents who, 
though their “Papist leanings were real, [hoped] primarily . . . to avert 
the famine which the English operations were bound to bring, since the 
war-racked land bore next to nothing and ruin stalked everywhere” 
(Anthony 46). 

But the wasteland specter was not easily chased. After heavy 
English bombardment of their encampment at Fort Del Oro on the 
rocky Dingle peninsula, the mercenaries surrendered. Their plea for 
mercy, however, was met with grisly massacre, and the Second Munster 
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Plantation, “a consuming mission, conceived in imperial might, and 
implemented by the full efforts of the English nation” (Berleth 217), 
proceeded on lands, the rebels’ long inheritance, the hereditary rule of 
which they now stood stripped. So, though the bodies of the butchered 
Smerwick troops “were carried to the sea face, flung over the wall, and 
allowed to roll down onto the narrow beach below” (the easier “to dig 
mass graves in the soft sand at the base of the cliff” [Berleth 174]), this 
second plantation indeed sprang figuratively from the seeds of their 
corpses—and the queen might well be prepared to take notice when 
Ralegh arrived back at court. He gained the queen’s favor, put simply, 
at Ireland’s expense. 

The poem’s sympathy lies, however, with the ruined Irish maid and 
the 600 irrevocably silenced men, “ ‘as gallant and good / Personages as 
ever were beheld.’ ”5 The “seepings” on which Ralegh’s reputation rises 
are “dark,” he lifts a dress like a useless weed, and he seeds the Irish 
plantation with corpses, grimacing even in death, their right to declare 
their murderers denied. The poem is, after all, a focus on the 
destruction Ralegh left behind him, and so the poem’s third section 
concentrates, properly, not on the English exultation resultant from 
Irish defeat—but on Irish defeat. It also provides the clearest picture of 
the figure who does represent the divine mother Eriu in the poem; in 
doing so, it probes the peculiar saving quality in Irish defeat. In the 
words of one critic, “the still richer details of Part ĮI] come together to 
state something with great precision that would be _ unstatable 
otherwise” (Fitzgerald 28). Unlike the previous two sections, each of 
which features a quotation preserved by a contemporary chronicler, this 
section reverberates with no quotations “chosen and placed with more 
than Poundian ebullience and force” (Fitzgerald 28). The focus will not 
be deflected from an otherwise unstatable drama of quiet recovery after 
compelling loss: 

The ruined maid complains in Irish, 
Ocean has scattered her dream of fleets, 
The Spanish prince has spilled his gold 


And failed her. Iambic drums 
Of English beat the woods where her poets 
Sink like Onan. Rush-light, mushroom-flesh 


She fades from their somnolent clasp 
Into ringlet-breath and dew, 
The ground possessed and repossessed. 


Significantly, the maid has reappropriated her own language, distanc- 
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ing herself from her oppressor. She is Irish, after all, and, humiliated as 
she has been, she is freed from the necessity of conducting herself 
according to another’s rules. Besides, she has now lost even hope of 
deliverance, and so she complains, the long a in maid and complain 
echoing her plaintiveness. 

As Juda commissioned his son Onan to go to Thamar, Onan’s 
widowed sister-in-law, “and raise up descendants for [his] brother” 
(Gen. 38.8), the pope had organized a fleet to rescue the abandoned 
Irish maid. However, Ralegh “scattered” any “dream of taking Ireland, 
England, and Scotland in a holy war” (Anthony 47). Philip II, who 
financed the mission and might have restored Irish honor, has, instead, 
“wasted his seed on the ground” (Gen. 38.9): “The Spanish prince has 
spilled his gold / And failed her” —literally (after the massacre, “between 
300 |. and 400 l. was found in Spanish reals, and this money was divided 
among the soldiers, who were in their habitual half-paid state” [Bagwell 
76]®) and figuratively: “Smerwick sowed” with the bodies of the slain, 
the ensuing plantation looking well to Catholic eyes like wasted seed. 
And after the emphatically iambic phrasing, “Iam | bic drums / Of Eng 
| lish beat | the woods,” the maid’s own poets give way. Ralegh rose on 
water; these Gaelic poets sink. Unlike Onan, they do not deliberately fail 
to ensure continued dynasty, but they do fail, and, like Onan, they will 
be destroyed. 

Gaelic poets had long provided their patrons, the native lords, with 
an “assurance of continuity and stability” in bardic praise—a service the 
English could not allow them to continue: 

As one of Spenser's contemporaries put it: “these people [the 
bards] can be very hurtful to the commonwealth, for they chiefly 
maintain the rebels”—and [therefore] during the Elizabethan 
campaigns which put an end to the native order the bards were 
especially marked out for liquidation. (Greene 38) 
And so the English “beat the woods,” searching for the bards. John 
Montague remarks how strange that Ralegh, “one of the best 
Elizabethan poets,” should assist “at the destruction of a society which 
produced a poetry so akin to [his] own” (26). Ironies aside, Ralegh’s 
“broad Devonshire” carries the day. Set in motion are the “profound 
political and social changes” which, due to “the extermination of the 
Irish aristocracy who were its patrons,” led to the disappearance of 
bardic poetry in Irish—“the Irish language itself . . . in retreat, into 
isolated areas, apparently on the way to extinction, and taking an entire 
literature with it” (Kinsella xxiv-xxy). 
The woods beaten by the English are a redolent symbol here: “The 
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Irish strength in their guerilla war was the ability of raiding parties to 
lay their ambushes and then to disperse into the woods and marshes.” 
In doing so, the rebels provided “no single focus that their pursuers 
could follow, no control fortress or point of resistance they could lay 
siege to or destroy” (Lacey 35). Capturing the bards so inimical to 
English ambition required far greater doggedness than did winning Del 
Oro: perhaps, had the woods persisted, the poets might also have 
endured. But the woods, too, were marked for booty. “Goodly woods,” 
wrote Spenser, “fit for building of houses and ships, so commodiously 
as that if some princes in the world had them, they would soon hope to 
be lords of all the seas, and ere long of all the world” (qtd. in Corkery 
22). His words might well have beaconed to successive generations, as 
woods “that like a magic cloak had sheltered the Gael in every century” 
(Corkery 21) were felled and sold as timber by English undertakers (a 
name for the colonizers unusually apropos). So beat in Heaney’s “Iambic 
drums / Of English beat the woods” signals, in addition to a hunt for 
Irish poets and the imposition of foreign verse, the gradual flattening 
of the forests. Aside from Heaney’s arresting pun, no poetic innovation 
here: “all the [eighteenth-century] poets lamented the vanishing woods: 
the downfall of the Gaelic or even the Gall-Gaelic nobility, the downfall 
of the woods—these two went together in their verses” (Corkery 21). So 
too they go together in Heaney’s poem. 

Bardic poetry, highly formalized verse in strict syllabic meters, was 
created during the thirteenth through seventeenth centuries by members 
of a “rigid professional literary caste” (Montague 25).? Graduates of a 
rigorous seven-year course of study (referring to the custom of 
composing in small, windowless cubicles, Montague quips, “Seven 
winters in a dark room would be one way of describing it” [25]), the 
bards depended thereafter on aristocratic patrons. Take away this 
economic base, target the bards as seditionaries, and the poetry itself 
must yield. Replacement arrives in the form of freer, stressed meters 
(Corkery 128); and the aisling, or vision poem, evolves into a genre of its 
own. Little surprise then that the maid of the aisling should make an 
appearance in a poem on the violent passing of one order into the 
other. 

Ralegh’s castoff may not qualify as the inspiring beauty described 
by Corkery—“The word Aisling means vision; and the vision the poet 
always sees is the spirit of Ireland as a majestic and radiant maiden” 
(128)—but sister she is to Montague’s internee: “By the end of the 
century .. . the maid of the aisling or vision poems is a captive who is 
concerned with only one thing, her freedom. But her mournful cries 
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have to compete with a new literature, in the language of her 
conqueror” (27). Despised by her captors, she is also a loathed, if not 
loathly, lady, but like the hag of the older Celtic literature, her current 
status as object of derision is not her ultimate fate: 


Rush-light, mushroom-flesh, 


She fades from their somnolent clasp 

Into ringlet-breath and dew, 

The ground possessed and repossessed. 
She knows the safest place to hide and wait, realizes “the boon” an 
“overlooked existence” (Corkery 127) might now provide. Ceasing her 
complaint, “she recedes into the heart of Nature, into the centre” 
(Annwn 146), into the earth seized most recently by Ralegh and other 
“land pirates,” but through her simple unassisted action, “repossessed.” 

“Rush-light, mushroom-flesh”: the liquid 7’s and Is, the lingering 
ms, and the breathy sh’s entwine the full and slant rhymes 
(rush-mush-flesh), the words savory and springy in one’s mouth as 
mushroom slices. But the images are strangely ambiguous. Are they 
kennings for the ruined maid, or are they antecedents for their in the 
following line? Do they represent elliptically condensed action? Are 
they figures for the Irish poets who have retreated to the forest floors? 
Rush-light, or the light of a rush candle (“the pith of rushes, dried and 
drawn through melted grease or oil’ [Corkery 19]), is feeble, 
insignificant, a glimmer; mushroom-flesh is comparably ephemeral— 
both terms may refer to the dying bardic order. But each is also 
associated with specific times of day: rush-light with evening, when 
candles extend the turf-fire’s light, and mushroom-flesh with the period 
from night to noon most likely to stage the appearance of mushrooms. 
On this level, the “somnolent clasp” from which the maid slips would be 
the night; the “ringlet-breath and dew” into which she fades—the 
inspiration of early morning. The four images accordingly suggest 
progressive movement forward, a journey from the night which closes 
on sixteenth-century Gaelic culture to the dawn that promises it some 
form of survival. In this sense, then, “rush-light” and “mushroom-flesh” 
do compress action; they also act as antecedents for their. But doing so 
does not preclude them from also doubling as references for She. 
Rush-light is a rural handicraft, illuminating before laid aside, 

while mushroom-flesh refers to the visible portion of a fungi whose 
mycelium, or spawn, “is hidden in the ground . . . [and] continues to grow 
from year to year, lying dormant in winter and in dry periods but 
becoming active almost at once when conditions are again favorable” 
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(Christensen 6). The Irish peasant girl, or Irish Ireland, also radiated 
warmth and light before shunned; underground, she continues to 
grow, dormant until “conditions are again favorable.” In addition, 
fleeing with her poets from the iambic drums, she also “rushes 
light[ly],” escaping. Perhaps, too, she nibbles with Alice a bite of 
mushroom, and shrinks to minute Wonderland size, the better to 
enter the shelter of “ringlet-breath and dew.” Perhaps there, still 
rushing light, she dances in a fairy ring, the circle “of vivid green 
frequently observed in the darker green of old pastures, and within 
which the fairies dance on moonlight [sic] nights,” a ring held “time 
out of mind . . . in great reverence by the country people” 
(Wood-Martin 196). One sense of ringlet refers to such fairy rings; 
strikingly, they are caused by the unique growing pattern of certain 
mushroom species: 


A few spores of one of the fairy-ring mushrooms fall upon a 
favorable place and begin to grow. If the soil is fairly uniform, an 
approximately circular patch of mycelium develops. After a few 
years mushrooms spring up near the outer border of this circle. 
Each year the mycelium advances regularly outward, and 
mushrooms again arise at its outer edge, thus forming an 
ever-growing fairy ring. .. . By measuring the rate of advance 
over a period of years botanists have calculated that some of 
these fairy rings are almost four centuries old. Thus these fragile 
and transitory fruit bodies that are born, mature, and die in the 
shortness of a day spring from roots that may outlive many 
generations of men. (Christensen 6—7)8 


The poem’s last line, “The ground possessed and repossessed,” 
settles the matter, typically, on several levels—final comment on the 
unrelenting struggle for possession of Irish ground and naming of the 
final repository for the maid’s Irishness, to cite two. Like the mushroom 
spores, the girl hides, finally, within the “possessed and repossessed” 
earth. Any ambiguity reinforces the central meaning: one may try to 
pin down the maid—so as to dismiss her. Ultimately, though, she cannot 
be pinned down—and, therefore, she cannot be dismissed. Masculine 
imperviousness may temporarily shine over feminine vulnerability—but 
the victory cannot endure. 

The “repossession” in the last line may refer, too, to Heaney’s 
reclamation in the poem “of history, of his tongue, of himself” (Parini 
116)—not only for himself, but, in his role as Irish poet, for his race. In 
the words of Jay Parini, Ireland in this poem “as always . . . heels under 
pressure, tugs her forelock, and speaks with pure English vowels. But 
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she remains inviolable from within” (100). Potent comfort, even 
inspiration, to the descendants of her dispossessed. 

Blake Morrison is right. The poem’s “compacting of the historical, 
geographical, sexual and linguistic is dense and deliberate” (65). If 
Heaney omitted the poem from his Selected Poems because, as Morrison 
suggests, it is perhaps “too knowingly constructed” (65), its very 
explicitness nonetheless pinpoints some of Heaney’s key concerns. After 
all, the goddess who figures in the poem is no Cynthia-epitheted 
English queen. She is “the divine mother Eriu conceived anthropomor- 
phically”— Ireland, political sovereignty, earth goddess, earth. The rape 
the poem dramatizes is an act of disrespect that blights once fertile 
land—respect for the victim, the Grail tonic which will raise the maid, 
“the very essence of Irishness” (Annwn 146), from her “overlooked 
existence.” Just as she waited millennia ago for her rightful king to 
reveal himself—and break her enchantment—so she waits now, for 
those who can see past her loathly lady disguise, and who will accord 
her the honor that will bring both Ireland and themselves a new form 
of freedom. 

True to the English historical record, Sir Walter Ralegh’s assault on 
an Irish maid and on her homeland, as portrayed in “Ocean’s Love to 
Ireland,” transforms them both: self-respecting maid into wearisome 
castoff and Gaelic Ireland into English-occupied, deforested waste. But 
through an emphasis in this telling on the victims’ point of view, the 
poem is also a tribute to the invincibility of that maid and of her 
homeland. Ireland has been cursed through imperialism—but not 
destroyed. And like numerous earlier Irish and Anglo-Irish poets, 
Seamus Heaney has turned to the ancient symbol of the goddess of 
sovereignty as a way to manifest his own “love to Ireland.” In a century 
when Ireland continues to suffer the effects of another English 
plantation in the north of her land, Eriu herself can only be gratified 
with so compassionate a telling of her tale, one which transforms the 
courtier to rapist and the victim to queen. 


NOTES 


1 See Eisner, Chapters 2, “Tales of Eriu,” and 3, “The Irish Loathly Lady,” 
for detailed discussion of “nine extant tales of Irish mythology and rationalized 
history . . . relevant to the loathly lady theme” (17). 

2 Stephen J. Greenblatt notes that “ ‘Ocean’ probably had its origin in the 
queen’s nickname for Ralegh—‘Water’ (probably a pun on the Devonshire 
pronunciation of ‘Walter’ as well as a reflection of Ralegh’s interest in the sea)” 
(193-194). 
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3 The River Lee holds less memorable meaning for Ralegh. The river 
empties into the sea at Cork, at that time limited to an overcrowded space 
between the river’s arms (see Berleth 55) and a town frequently in Ralegh’s 
path. For example, he disembarked at Cork on his first trip to Ireland. He was 
also quartered there during the winter of 1580, as noted in Hume 23. 

4 Plashy is, of course, puddly: the reference is to Thomas Fuller’s account of 
the cape-laying gesture with which Ralegh responded when Elizabeth, “meeting 
with a plashy place . . . seemed to scruple going thereon” (qtd. in Lacey 42). 

° The statement was made by Lord Grey as he walked among the corpses, 
mutilated and stripped; there to record it was his secretary, the poet Edmund 
Spenser. See Lacey 37, and Berleth 174. Berleth comments: “The dead of Del 
Oro had been rabble and scum while alive; slaughtered, they became gallant 
foe. Perhaps this change of mind is a part of all war, the inevitable aftermath of 
hatred; yet it is not the victor suddenly pitying the vanquished which disturbs in 
this scene. Grey speaks as though his enemy were slain in defeat, where, in fact, 
his enemy was murdered in surrender.” 

ê The lines “The Spanish prince has spilled his gold / And failed her” might 
also recall, faintly, the reason for naming the fort Del Oro: Sir Martin Frobisher 
shipwrecked beneath its cliffs a vessel carrying from Newfoundland to England 
a shipment of what he thought was gold, actually a form of pyrite, or fool’s gold. 
See Berleth 163. 

7 See also Greene’s “The Bardic Mind” and Corkery’s chapter “The Bardic 
Schools” (68—94). 

8 A fairy ring can also be explained as a grass disease, the dark green color 
of the grass ring due to the “liberation of nitrogenous materials” associated with 
the mushroom spores. See Krieger 44—47. 
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“There she sat”: The Power of the 
Feminist Imagination in 
To the Lighthouse 


BETH RIGEL DAUGHERTY 


Near the end of To the Lighthouse, a moving moment occurs. In the 
emotional climax of the novel, Mrs. Ramsay, dead for ten years, 
reappears: “Mrs. Ramsay—it was part of her perfect goodness—sat 
there quite simply, in the chair, flicked her needles to and fro, knitted 
her reddish-brown stocking, cast her shadow on the step. There she sat” 
(300). Virginia Woolf does not argue, justify, or explain; Mrs. Ramsay is 
simply there, resurrected.! Even on subsequent readings, this moment 
resonates with extraordinary power, a power that Woolf’s “moments of 
being” or the novel’s autobiographical basis cannot fully account for. In 
that powerful moment, Woolf fuses her personal, feminist, and artistic 
aims to restore her mother, a woman destroyed by the patriarchal 
myths of Mary and Eve, to her own identity and thus transforms a 
woman who worked to perpetuate the patriarchal society into the 
personal, feminist, and artistic heritage she herself needs. For mother, 
daughter, and reader, it is an audacious moment of liberation.’ 

Left motherless at 13 and with a mother rarely there even before 
that (“Sketch” 83), Woolf mothers herself in To the Lighthouse, creating a 
mother who, as Bell Gale Chevigny explains, can only sanction the 
daughter’s autonomy after being freed from the patriarchy by the 
daughter (95—96). Woolf empowers her mother, herself, her characters, 
and ultimately us; Woolf’s feminist power removes the patriarchal 
myths strangling Mrs. Ramsay so that there, emanating from the page, is 
the power of a woman as she is. 

When Virginia Woolf spoke about professions for women to the 
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London/National Society for Women’s Service on January 21, 1931, she 
claimed to have killed the Angel in the House early in her career as a 
book reviewer: “If I had not killed her, she would have killed me—as a 
writer.” The Angel, a phantom more difficult to kill than any reality, 
holds women back, even when outward barriers have disappeared, 
because it is an internalized, insidious voice, seductively crooning, 
“whatever you say let it be pleasing to men” (“Speech” xxxi; 
“Professions” 288). Many have noted the similarity between Mrs. 
Ramsay and the Angel as described by Woolf: 


She was intensely sympathetic. She was immensely charming. She 
was utterly unselfish. . . . She sacrificed herself daily ... . she 
never had a mind or a wish of her own, but preferred to 
sympathize always with the minds and wishes of others . . . . she 
was pure... . [Such women] must charm . . . must conciliate . . . 
must—to put it bluntly—tell lies if they are to succeed. (“Pro- 
fessions” 285-86) 


When she writes in “A Sketch of the Past” that her mother’s presence 
obsessed her and that she heard her mother’s voice almost daily until 
she was 45, the year she completed To the Lighthouse (80), she reveals the 
Angel’s identity: the internalized phantom she had to kill spoke with 
her mother’s voice, and Woolf struggled with that haunting legacy long 
past those early review days. 

But how could a woman who believed “we think back through our 
mothers if we are women” (Room 79) kill someone so clearly identified 
with her mother? On the other hand, how could she think back through 
a mother who celebrated patriarchal values?# She needed to kill the 
Angel and she needed a female tradition to nurture her work, but her 
female tradition was the Angel! Woolf finally solves this dilemma in To 
the Lighthouse by separating the Angel role from the woman herself.> 
She exposes the mythic origins of the pressures on the mother to play 
the Angel role, reveals the daughter’s struggle to resist those pressures, 
and accepts and understands the mother, thus freeing her from those 
pressures. By rescuing the mother’s self, Woolf kills the Angel in the 
House and liberates herself; after finishing the novel, Woolf writes, “I 
ceased to be obsessed by my mother. I no longer hear her voice; I do 
not see her” (“Sketch” 81). 

Mrs. Ramsay works hard to be the Angel in the House, “the woman 
that men wished women to be” (“Speech” xxix—xxx). She wholeheart- 
edly supports patriarchal values, enjoining all to marry and to have 
children (93), believing wives should subject themselves to their 
husbands’ labors (20), and trusting in the “admirable fabric of the 
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masculine intelligence” to uphold the world (159). She smoothes things 
over, hiding both small unpleasantries and more painful realities from 
her husband (62, 104). Although she feels “impeded in her proper 
function by these lies, these exaggerations” (63), and although Mr. 
Ramsay criticizes her for exaggerating, her proper function is to lie: Mr. 
Ramsay demands reassurance from her, not truth. The patriarchal code 
of behavior compels Mrs. Ramsay to be nice, to enlarge Mr. Ramsay’s 
ego (137-39; see also Room 35). 

When the younger children go to bed, Mrs. Ramsay can “be 
herself, by herself” (95) for awhile. Her need for solitude and silence is 
not surprising since she constantly gives herself to others: to the 
children (lessening strife, reading to James, calming Cam’s fears, being 
a sponge for the emotions of all eight of them [51]); to her husband 
(giving him sympathy and comfort, joining him for a walk when she 
would rather continue to sit [100], taking his rebukes in silence [51]); to 
her guests (taking Charles Tansley to town, persuading Mr. Bankes to 
stay for dinner, taking full responsibility for “the effort of merging and 
flowing and creating” [126] at dinner); or to the patients she visits. She 
sacrifices herself so thoroughly that after building up Mr. Ramsay, she 
thinks, “there was scarcely a shell of herself left her to know herself by; 
all was so lavished and spent” (60). When she can sit by herself, she 
shrinks to what she calls her self, “a wedge-shaped core of darkness” 
(95), but this sense of self merges into a more impersonal being (95-96), 
she has little time for such sitting, and it bothers her when Mr. Ramsay 
sees her do so: “Had she known that he was looking at her, she thought, 
she would not have let herself sit there, thinking” (104). Her powerful, 
public personality, then, is the Angel’s, and it can operate only when she 
is doing the patriarchy’s work; her real self exists in spare moments, 
does not function in any public way, and has little space in which to 
grow. 

The Angel role demands self-sacrifice, and Mrs. Ramsay complies. 
In exchange, she is revered. She explains that she has “the whole of the 
other sex under her protection” because of “an attitude towards herself 
which no woman could fail to feel or to find agreeable, something 
trustful, childlike, reverential” (13). No one can read “The Window” and 
“fail to feel” the aura of reverence around Mrs. Ramsay. Charles 
Tansley realizes she, at 50, is the “most beautiful person he had ever 
seen” and is proud to be allowed to carry her bag (25); a poet inscribes 
a book to her, calling her Helen (43); and Mr. Bankes, responding to 
her voice on the telephone, says to her, “Nature has but little clay . . . 
like that of which she moulded you” (46-47). Mr. Ramsay comes to her 
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as though he were a supplicant approaching a goddess, asking for 
rejuvenation, restoration, and life (58-60). One associates the word 
“homage” with her (167), and Mr. Bankes, gazing with adoration at her 
reading to her son (73-76), sees “Mother and child . . . objects of 
universal veneration” (81). With these lines, Woolf indicates the mythic 
origins of the Angel in the House role: the Virgin Mary.® The Angel in 
the House and the story of the Virgin grow out of the same equation: 
reverence paid for with the self’s denial. Mrs. Ramsay’s extreme 
self-surrender, for example, not her self, earns her the patriarchy’s 
reverence (224-25). As Marina Warner notes, the worship of Mary 
presupposes a denial of what women actually are. For example, Mary’s 
identity as Christ’s mother depends upon a denial of human sexuality. 
Warner writes: 
every facet of the Virgin [has] been systematically developed to 
diminish, not increase, her likeness to the female condition. Her 
freedom from sex, painful delivery, age, death, and all sin 
exalt[s] her ipso facto above ordinary women and show[s] them up 
as inferior. (153)7 
The Mary myth thus suggests that to be revered, women must be 
nonfemale, nonhuman. 

Why would any woman want to play this role? Several debilitating 
side effects exist, as Woolf shows. Mrs. Ramsay suffers from fatigue and 
depression (“But what have I done with my life?” [125]), drives others to 
make the same choices she has, suggesting how strongly she needs 
validation (92-93), and reveals resentment in a power play with her 
husband at the end of “The Window” (185-86). Woolf connects the role 
and these feelings, but because reverence conceals the damaging 
payments, Mrs. Ramsay never does. Which is exactly why the patriarchy 
reveres women. 

Woolf shows, however, that the lure of reverence as compensation 
does not alone compel a woman to play the Angel; the Eve myth urges 
that role upon her as well. As Mr. Bankes freezes his secular Madonna 
in his adoring gaze, Mrs. Ramsay reads her son “The Fisherman and 
His Wife” (61, 66, 85-87, 89, 93-94), a variation of the Adam and Eve 
story.8 This punishment-oriented fairy tale subconsciously affects Mrs. 
Ramsay’s thoughts about herself, causing her to work even harder to be 
the Angel. 

In the Grimm Brothers’ tale, a poor man catches a flounder who is 
actually an enchanted prince. When the flounder asks to be freed, the 
fisherman, startled by a fish who can talk, lets him go. His wife, Ilsabil, 
later tells him he should have wished for something and suggests a 
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better cottage. At her insistence, he returns to the ocean and calls for 
the flounder, telling the magic fish of Ilsabil’s wish. The flounder grants 
the request, but Ilsabil keeps sending her husband back with further 
demands—after she gets the cottage, Ilsabil wants to be king, then 
emperor, then pope. The flounder continues to give her what she asks, 
though the sea gets uglier and wilder at every request, until she asks to 
control the rising of the sun and the moon and to “ ‘be like unto God.’ ”9 
At this request, the flounder’s wrath knows no bounds, Nature itself 
rages, and Ilsabil and her husband are thrown back into their original 
hovel. The tale thus implies that a woman who desires, or worse, attains 
power is unnatural and must be punished. The tale also justifies 
society's control of women, since it portrays women’s desire for power 
as insatiable. 

Words from the tale occasionally pop into Mrs. Ramsay’s 
consciousness, as they occasionally pop into the novel. As she 
unwittingly puts it, “the story of the Fisherman and his Wife was like the 
bass gently accompanying a tune, which now and then ran up 
unexpectedly into the melody” (87). Its subtle but devastating message 
makes her question her motives, attitudes, and behavior. For example, 
Woolf places the first reference to the tale’s title just after Mrs. Ramsay 
has reassured her husband that he has not failed and has allowed 
herself to feel “the rapture of successful creation” (61). Her increased 
awareness of what she is reading parallels the moment when her fatigue 
becomes tinged with 


some faintly disagreeable sensation with another origin. Not that 
as she read aloud the story of the Fisherman’s Wife, she knew precisely 
where it came from; nor did she let herself put into words her 
dissatisfaction when she realised, at the turn of the page when she 
stopped and heard dully, ominously, a wave fall, how it came 
from this: she did not like, even for a second, to feel finer than 
her husband .... (61; my emphasis) 


Mrs. Ramsay may be unconscious of the connection between the 
tale’s message and her inability to enjoy her achievement, but the reader 
sees it. The tale’s punishment of a power-hungry woman transforms 
her “successful creation” into a fear of feeling, or even appearing, finer 
than her husband, “for then people said he depended on her” (62). The 
tale reminds her to put things “right”: “they must know that of the two 
he was infinitely the more important, and what she gave the world, in 
comparison with what he gave, negligible” (62). Ironically, her fear of 
appearing superior to her husband is groundless; the men in the novel 
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certainly assume his contribution is more important than hers, and in 
fact, think she hinders Mr. Ramsay’s career. 

Woolf emphasizes the tale’s power to damage a woman’s esteem 
when she again juxtaposes Mrs. Ramsay’s self-doubt with its title. Mrs. 
Ramsay cannot even allow herself to feel satisfied about playing the 
Angel role so well: “For her own self-satisfaction was it that she wished 
so instinctively to help, to give, that people might say of her ‘O Mrs. 
Ramsay! dear Mrs. Ramsay . . . Mrs. Ramsay, of course!’ and need her 
and send for her and admire her?” (65; Woolf’s ellipses). What should 
she do about this desire for satisfaction, this power-seeking? Why, “she 
had better devote her mind to the story of the Fisherman and his Wife” 
(66)! Thus, Woolf subtly suggests both a busy mother’s admonition to 
herself and an internal censor—concentrate on the task at hand and 
devote oneself more thoroughly to the tale’s message about power. 

Woolf shows how that message permeates society when Mrs. 
Ramsay tries to play a different role at the dinner table that evening. 
Her friends and family treat her just the way the flounder ultimately 
treats Ilsabil, and for the same reasons, but they react much more 
quickly. Mrs. Ramsay would like to work outside the home and clean up 
the English dairy system. She knows the problem exists and feels 
strongly about it: “Milk delivered at your door in London positively 
brown with dirt. It should be made illegal” (89). She presents her facts 
and is ready to prove her assertions. What happens when she thus 
suggests entering the “male” world of facts, charges, and reform, being 
something other than the Angel in the House? She is mocked: 

her children laughed; her husband laughed; she was laughed at, 
fire encircled, and forced to veil her crest, dismount her 
batteries, and only retaliate by displaying the raillery and ridicule 
of the table to Mr. Bankes as an example of what one suffered if 
one attacked the prejudices of the British Public. (155-56) 
She has attacked a British prejudice, all right, but not the one about 
milk. Mrs. Ramsay’s ability to manage people would make her a skillful 
administrator, but because her society considers such a role unnatural 
for a woman, it makes her warmth, eloquence, and research look 
ludicrous. She faces a flood of laughter, a storm of mockery. 

The idea that a woman’s desire for knowledge and power is 
unnatural and should be punished originates in the Adam and Eve 
story. This myth transforms death’s victims into death’s cause!® and 
makes Eve responsible for death’s appearance in paradise. Eve's 
“sin” —wanting knowledge, sight, and power the equal of God’s (in 
Milton’s version, Eve sins against the “natural” order of things by 
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desiring equality with Adam)—justifies God’s punishment of her. God 
curses woman’s generative power: the pain of childbirth becomes the 
price a woman pays to enjoy her sexuality; paternity and domination 
become synonymous as wife and children become possessions; and 
woman desires both the pain and the domination, becoming the 
archetypal masochist (Gen. 3.16). God curses Adam, too, but the curse 
has nothing to do with Adam’s sexuality or his relationship with Eve. 
Whereas Eve loses the power to define herself, Adam retains the power 
to name, and in fact, names Eve. The story embodies what it 
describes—it defines Eve (and thus all women) at the same time it 
justifies man’s “right” to define her. A tidy rationale for men’s 
treatment of women, the story presents as truth both the definition of 
woman as secondary, sinful, and inferior and the right of man to define 
her that way. 

Woolf carefully chooses passages from the tale—the Adam-like 
husband’s noninvolvement (though he follows his wife’s lead), the 
Eve-like wife’s desire for power, the God-like flounder’s anger, and the 
husband’s paying for his wife’s “sin”—to make its ties to the Genesis 
story and its hostility toward women clear. She also shows this hostile 
“bass” running up “unexpectedly” into the novel’s “melody” of 
reverence for the Angel by scattering men’s contemptuous comments 
about women throughout the novel.!! The Eve myth just “naturally” 
shapes their opinions of women. For example, Charles Tansley 
transforms Mrs. Ramsay into Eve the temptress when he imagines 
saying to his friends, “Of course Ramsay had dished himself by 
marrying a beautiful woman and having eight children” (136). The 
novel's litany of disparagement demonstrates the male assumption of 
the right to define women: 

The extraordinary irrationality of her remark, the folly of 
women’s minds enraged him. . . . Women can’t paint, women 
can’t write. . . . She had no control over her emotions, Andrew 
thought. Women hadn’t. . . . They never got anything worth 


having from one year’s end to another. They did nothing but 
talk, talk, talk, eat, eat, eat. Women made civilisation impossible, 


with all their “charm,” all their silliness. . . . Women can’t write, 
women can’t paint. .. . The women bored one so. . . . can’t paint, 
can’t write. . . . can’t paint, can’t write. . . . He thought, women 


are always like that; the vagueness of their minds is hopeless. 
. . . They could not keep anything clearly fixed in their 
minds. (50, 75, 117, 129, 180, 136, 137, 237, 238, 249) 


Woolf uses “The Fisherman and His Wife” and its echoes of the Eve 
myth to show that patriarchal contempt for women exists on the 
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mythical, social, and personal levels within society. Mrs. Ramsay 
unconsciously internalizes, her society reinforces, and the men repeat 
the tale’s message: women’s claim to knowledge and power must be 
denied; they are too inferior to gain it, but if they do, they will misuse it. 

Woolf also uses the tale to show why the Angel role attracts Mrs. 
Ramsay so. The two mythical messages feed off each other—trying to 
avoid being like Eve (unnatural, sinful, perverse), trying to avoid men’s 
contempt, drives women into Mary’s arms and the attempt to gain 
men’s reverence. Such reverence then conceals its underlying contempt 
and its cost, the sacrifice of self. Indeed, the patriarchy gains women’s 
“collaboration” by using reverence to keep the relationship between the 
two myths hidden: Mrs. Ramsay feels the pressure to play the Angel in 
the House as inherent and her drive to sacrifice self as natural.!? She 
cannot possibly see how she participates in her own destruction, because 
the myths preventing such insight, forming the inward barriers Woolf 
mentions in “Professions for Women” (288), are so firmly entrenched 
and intertwined. 

Though the Mary myth may seem prettier, its melody more easily 
heard, and the reverence a nice benefit, its cost is the same as the Eve 
myth—death. After all, Mrs. Ramsay is killed by her role: “Giving, 
giving, giving, she had died” (223). As Woolf points out in her 
“Professions for Women” speech, the Angel has “more blood on her 
hands than all the murderers who have ever been hanged” (“Speech” 
xxxii). 

Ultimately, then, the bass and the melody play the same dirge: 
woman as she is, is not acceptable and must be controlled, through 
contempt and/or reverence. Woolf reveals the mythic pressures on Mrs. 
Ramsay, exposes the double bind surrounding and within her, and 
shows why she does not see the trap. What Mrs. Ramsay cannot do for 
herself, then, Lily (and Woolf) do for her. But the painter and the 
writer free neither the mother nor their own imaginations without a 
struggle. They must fight against their own reliance on patriarchal 
definitions, must strive to accept death, pain, and loss as part of reality, 
and finally, must go beyond being merely critics of patriarchal culture 
to become feminist seers. When they have gone through this process,’ 
they can re-create the mother, imagine her as she might have been 
outside the double bind: they seek the woman that emerges “before 
habits [have] spun themselves across the surface” (285). 

Woolf portrays Lily Briscoe as a critic of the patriarchal society 
from the beginning. Lily does not accept patriarchal definitions and 
myths as given, handed down by God, always and already present, but 
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views them as constructs, reflections of desire, useful fictions. For 
example, Lily questions the “code of behaviour” that exchanges female 
protection for male assertion because it prevents men and women from 
really knowing each other (137-39). Mr. Bankes is shocked when she 
neglects “the significance of mother and son” (262) in her painting of 
Mrs. Ramsay and James, but Lily does not see Mrs. Ramsay as just a role 
model. Instead, she asks, “How did she differ? What was the spirit in 
her, the essential thing . . . ?” (76). Whereas the society labels and 
controls under the auspices of protection and reverence, Lily questions 
because she wants to see. Lily also refuses to let the rationale behind 
patriarchal myths inform her art. She does not define art as the 
subduing of reality into a system she can then name truth. She wrestles 
with reality, knowing she will never control it: 
For what could be more formidable than that space? Here she 
was again, she thought, stepping back to look at it, drawn out of 
gossip, out of living, out of community with people into the 
presence of this formidable ancient enemy of hers—this other 
thing, this truth, this reality, which suddenly laid hands on her, 
emerged stark at the back of appearances and commanded her 
attention. . . . It was an exacting form of intercourse anyhow. 
Other worshipful objects were content with worship; men, 
women, God, all let one kneel prostrate; but this form, were it 
only the shape of a white lamp-shade looming on a wicker table, 
roused one to perpetual combat, challenged one to a fight in 
which one was bound to be worsted. (236) 
Lily confronts rather than masters, opens herself up to reality rather 
than controls it, and wants to communicate reality’s complexity rather 
than simplify it; she does not want her art to give things “a wholeness 
not theirs in life” (286). For Lily, the great revelation, the one that 
would explain the meaning of life (and Mrs. Ramsay), “had never come. 
The great revelation perhaps never did come. Instead there were little 
daily miracles, illuminations, matches struck unexpectedly in the dark 
..." (240). Woolf repeatedly reminds us that Lily’s vision differs from 
that of her society. 

She is aware, for example, of her society’s mythical structures. Lily 
cannot, even self-consciously, imitate Mrs. Ramsay’s self-sacrificing 
behavior, which had seemed so “natural” to the older woman (224-25). 
But Lily also recognizes the hold those mythical structures still have on 
her: she understands it is not natural to “lose” herself as Mrs. Ramsay 
did, but she also wonders about her adequacy as a woman (224-26). 
Woolf shows how even Lily, who struggles against patriarchal 
Structures, can easily fall into the habit of expressing either contempt or 
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reverence for a woman. When Lily thinks about a marriage Mrs. 
Ramsay arranged, a marriage that did not turn out well, she becomes 
childishly mocking, triumphant: 


Mrs. Ramsay has faded and gone, she thought. We can override 
her wishes, improve away her limited, old-fashioned ideas. . . . 


And one would have to say to her, It has all gone against your 
wishes. (260) 


Her contempt quickly disappears, however, when she recalls how 
compelling Mrs. Ramsay’s marriage “mania” had been in life (261). 
Then remembering how Mr. Bankes looked at Mrs. Ramsay, Lily sees 
an “astonishingly beautiful” woman (264). But she soon rejects 
reverence, too, because beauty freezes life into one mold (264). Finally 
understanding that neither a dusty, out-of-date matchmaker she can 
rebel against nor a lifeless icon have much to do with the woman she 
wants to paint, she attempts to do more than criticize her society’s codes. 
Wanting to actually see from a position outside those codes and myths, 
she rejects the reverential and contemptuous modes of patriarchal 
thinking. But that means she must also give up the control and 
protection such habits of thinking provide. 

Lily must face Mrs. Ramsay’s absence. At first, it feels “safe” to 
think of the older woman. But when she tries to see Mrs. Ramsay 
clearly, her sense of the world’s reality changes: 


Ghost, air, nothingness, a thing you could play with easily and 
safely at any time of day or night, she had been that, and then 
suddenly she put her hand out and wrung the heart thus. 
Suddenly, the empty drawing-room steps, the frill of the chair 
inside, the puppy tumbling on the terrace, the whole wave and 
whisper of the garden became like curves and arabesques 
flourishing round a centre of complete emptiness. (266) 


Without the comfort of myths that impose meaning on underlying 
fears, that explain death and promise life, Lily must confront the reality 
of her loss, the reality of a world without safety or certainty: 


Could things thrust their hands up and grip one; could the blade 
cut; the fist grasp? Was there no safety? No learning by heart of 
the ways of the world? No guide, no shelter, but all was miracle, 
and leaping from the pinnacle of a tower into the air? Could it 
be, even for elderly people, that this was life?—startling, 
unexpected, unknown? For one moment she felt that if they both 
got up, here, now on the lawn, and demanded an explanation, 
why was it so short, why was it so inexplicable, said it with 
violence, as two fully equipped human beings from whom 
nothing should be hid might speak, then, beauty would roll itself 
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up; the space would fill; those empty flourishes would form into 
shape; if they shouted loud enough Mrs. Ramsay would return. 
“Mrs. Ramsay!” she said aloud, “Mrs. Ramsay!” The tears ran 
down her face. (268) 


Through Lily’s experience, Woolf shows us our desire to control, to 
violently shout what we want into being, and thus shows us why 
patriarchal myths continue to inform our lives. But Woolf does not 
allow herself or her fictional artist to explain away the void at the center 
of things. Rather, she and Lily try to accept the world as it is, without 
making it less painful. Paradoxically, that attempt eases the painful 
feelings somewhat and then, and only then, does Lily sense “some one 
there, of Mrs. Ramsay, relieved for a moment of the weight that the world had 
put on her...” (269; my emphasis). Lily’s acceptance allows her to sense 
what Mrs. Ramsay might have been like without the burdens of the Eve 
and Mary myths upon her.!4 

At first pursuing this sense of Mrs. Ramsay, Lily thinks: 


She must try to get hold of something that evaded her. It evaded 
her when she thought of Mrs. Ramsay; it evaded her now when 
she thought of her picture. Phrases came. Visions came. 
Beautiful pictures. Beautiful phrases. But what she wished to get 
hold of was that very jar on the nerves, the thing itself before it has 
been made anything. (287; my emphasis) 


Pictures and phrases prevent real insight when Lily tries to force the 
process. Straining to see what Mrs. Ramsay was like before myth, before 
history, she soon realizes that “one got nothing by soliciting urgently. 
... Let it come, she thought, if it will come” (287-88). 

Lily once again rejects her own attempt to control and lets her mind 
wander. Instead of trying to pin down Mrs. Ramsay, she begins to 
wonder about the older woman’s vantage point: what was it like to be 
Mrs. Ramsay? Such a question is a loving gesture from a daughter to 
her mother, a gesture that implicitly accepts the woman’s value and 
assumes the mother’s complexity: 


Fifty pairs of eyes were not enough to get round that one women 
with, she thought. . . . One wanted most some secret sense, fine as 
air, with which to steal through keyholes and surround her 
where she sat knitting, talking, sitting silent in the window alone; 
which took to itself and treasured up like the air which held the 
smoke of the steamer, her thoughts, her imaginations, her desires. 
What did the hedge mean to her, what did the garden mean to her, what 
did it mean to her when a wave broke? . . . And then what stirred and 
trembled in her mind when the children cried, “How’s that? How’s that?” 
cricketing? (294; my emphasis) 
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Woolf portrays Lily intuitively focusing on those moments when Mrs. 
Ramsay was most likely to experience her self, that wedge-shaped core 
of darkness. More important, Lily’s desire—though impossible to 
fulfill—and her questions—though unanswerable—assume that Mrs. 
Ramsay is a person worthy of her (and our) attention. And these are 
just the questions a patriarchal society never asks of Eve, of Mary, of 
women—how does it feel to be you? 

For Lily and Woolf as daughters, the questions reflect an interest in 
how someone else sees, but without any compulsion to see in the same 
way, and thus they free mothers and daughters to be themselves. For 
Lily and Woolf as feminists, the questions reflect an acceptance of a 
woman as she is and an assumption that life for a traditional woman is 
also complex and deep and meaningful. For Lily and Woolf as artists, 
the questions reflect a desire to see, not control, a refusal to play God, 
and an attempt to build into a work of art the acceptance of reality’s 
resistance to art. The inherent respect for Mrs. Ramsay revealed by 
these questions, the assumption that Mrs. Ramsay had a view of the 
world that might not be the same as her publicly expressed views, the 
acceptance of Mrs. Ramsay as a person in her own right, constitute a 
feminist understanding that allows Mrs. Ramsay to be in the world once 
more. Thus, Woolf creates the moment: an acceptance of death as part 
of reality, a validation of Lily’s way of seeing, and an assumption of Mrs. 
Ramsay’s complexity all converge. The feminist imagination produces a 
world in which Mrs. Ramsay can exist, a place on the page where her 
power, not the patriarchy’s, can be felt: 


“Mrs. Ramsay! Mrs. Ramsay!” she cried, feeling the old 
horror come back—to want and want and not to have. Could she 
inflict that still? And then, quietly, as if she refrained, that too 
became part of ordinary experience, was on a level with the 
chair, with the table. Mrs. Ramsay—it was part of her perfect 
goodness—sat there quite simply, in the chair, flicked her 
needles to and fro, knitted her reddish-brown stocking, cast her 
shadow on the step. There she sat. (300) 


For Lily, Mrs. Ramsay’s very presence, her “thereness” are good and 
perfect in themselves. Cursed by patriarchal contempt, killed by 
patriarchal reverence, Mrs. Ramsay disappears from the novel. 
Accepted as human, named worthwhile, seen and valued for what she 
was, Mrs. Ramsay appears again. Lily makes the absent mother present. 

And so does Woolf. When her mother died, Woolf writes that the 
real tragedy was not so much Julia Stephen’s literal absence, painful as 
that was, but her being made unreal (“Sketch” 95). Her father’s 
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Mausoleum Book, into which he poured his grief and guilt, reifies Julia 
Stephen, creating a paragon of saintly and angelic virtues, a “marble 
angel” (Annan 104). Her father’s extreme reverence killed her mother’s 
reality for Virginia, guaranteeing the presence of the Angel’s haunting 
voice later. Only the daughter’s artistic act of murder, the killing of the 
Angel in the House, could resurrect Julia Stephen. After reading To the 
Lighthouse, Vanessa Bell, Woolf’s sister, testified to the novel’s power: 
It is almost painful to have her so raised from the dead. . . . It was 
like meeting her again with oneself grown up and on equal terms 
and it seems to me the most astonishing feat of creation to have 
been able to see her in such a way. (Letters 3: 572) 
No longer a saint, no longer a role model impossible to emulate, the 
mother is real again, someone the daughter can meet on equal terms 
and claim as her heritage. 

Seeing and understanding the myths that crippled her mother 
removed the inward barriers to Woolf's own artistic development. 
Woolf made up To the Lighthouse “in a great, apparently involuntary, 
rush” (“Sketch” 81). The focus of the novel, originally on her father, 
shifted between the conception and the writing of it; on the second page 
of her manuscript, she writes, “The dominating impression is to be of 
Mrs. Rs character” (MS 2; see also Diary 3: 18-19 and Dick 25—26). 
Writing the novel “very quickly,” Woolf recalls that she ceased to be 
obsessed by her mother. She also writes, “I suppose that I did for myself 
what psychoanalysts do for their patients. I expressed some very long 
felt and deeply felt emotion. And in expressing it I explained it and 
then laid it to rest” (“Sketch” 81). Woolf finally kills her personal Angel 
in the House. 

Killing that Angel, she frees both mother and daughter to be 
themselves; she strips away veils of habit in her art, openly 
acknowledging her desires and yet courageously attempting to see 
reality as it is; and she recovers the mother that existed beneath the 
burden of myth and claims her as part of her feminist heritage. Woolf 
makes her mother real again, changing a haunting Angel into an 
internalized ally, someone she can think back through. Woolf embodies 
that transformation in Lily’s glimpse of Mrs. Ramsay before she “has 
been made anything” (287). Present in the novel under the daughter's 
power, not the patriarchy’s, transformed from a hindering Angel into 
an enabling subject who literally helps the daughter complete her 
painting, Mrs. Ramsay also becomes an audience, silently approving the 
daughter’s powerful art, the art that enables her to live. It is as though 
Woolf brings Julia Stephen (the first audience that mattered to her) 
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back into the drawing room to pick up a copy of the Hyde Park Gate News 
and praise it (“Sketch” 95): the daughter empowers the mother so the 
mother can empower the daughter. Quite a contrast to the Angel who 
“would have killed me—as a writer” (“Speech” xxxi). 

Thus, what Bell Gale Chevigny says a female biographer may 
ultimately accomplish in writing a foremother’s biography —literally 
“authorizing” both women’s individualities (95-96)— Woolf struggles 
toward and achieves with her biological mother in her fiction. Woolf 
gains some of the biographer’s distance by making Lily an outsider (“so 
much depends, she thought, upon distance” [284]): she is not Mrs. 
Ramsay’s daughter, is single, has no fame, and is older, more mature, 
and more openly rebellious than the young Virginia was. And Woolf 
“re-creates” a mother from whom she “can integrate and separate more 
effectively” (Chevigny 96), a mother she can understand, transform, 
and empower, when she creates a Mrs. Ramsay who is much more 
trapped than Julia Stephen was. Woolf portrays Mrs. Ramsay as caught 
by reverence, trapped in a double bind she cannot see; the Eve/Mary 
myths so victimize Mrs. Ramsay that she unknowingly participates in 
her own destruction. The outsider daughter, then, can see the myths 
operating and thus free her. To create a mother she can rescue from 
the patriarchy, Woolf creates a character who differs from the woman 
who knew about but failed to see the importance of suffrage to women, 
who knew about but failed to see why education might be valuable for 
her daughters, who failed to create an atmosphere in the home so that 
certain truths could be told, who failed to protect her daughters from 
her sons, and who, in fact, failed to be there.!5 The historical Julia 
Stephen saw much more than the fictional Mrs. Ramsay does, yet 
planned to sacrifice her daughters to the patriarchy nonetheless. 

But Woolf’s revision of the actual Julia Stephen into a victimized 
Mrs. Ramsay for To the Lighthouse serves to focus attention on the power 
of the patriarchal myths, the strength of those internalized bonds. 
Indeed, to not go beyond accusing Mrs, Ramsay of collaboration means 
one has simply exchanged reverence for contempt and thus enacted the 
patriarchal thinking Woolf exposes in the novel.!° In creating Mrs. 
Ramsay, Woolf confronts her own ambivalence, telling the truth about 
her mother without blaming the mother for the existence of that truth. 
By noting the context within which the mother’s power operates and is 
limited, she directs her anger at the patriarchy, not at the mother. 
Through her use of the fairy tale and the Angel in the House, Woolf 
shows the implications of the patriarchal myths for women—they kill. 
The Eve and Mary myths allow Mrs. Ramsay no real choice and no real 
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value. In fact, both myths imply that the only good woman is a dead 
woman. Because Woolf’s portrayal of the interlocking of the Eve/Mary 
myths acknowledges the patriarchy’s extreme power, it also suggests 
that Julia Stephen, even with more knowledge, options, and support 
than Mrs. Ramsay, may have been, after all, just as trapped. Woolf’s use 
of the myths reveals her feminist insight into the patriarchal dynamic: 
the mother’s tactics against the daughter are actually the weapons 
wielded by the patriarchy against all women. When Woolf says the 
Angel has more blood on her hands than any other murderer, she 
means it; the Angel’s voice may haunt the daughters, but it killed the 
mothers. 

Furthermore, Mrs. Ramsay is not just another valorized, reified 
version of Julia Stephen. For one thing, Mrs. Ramsay’s flaws are 
apparent, and though they do not expose Julia Stephen’s actual failings, 
they suggest them. For another, though Woolf does not condemn Mrs. 
Ramsay’s alignment with the patriarchy, she does not condone it, either. 
Revising her mother by refusing to look at her through either the 
reverence or contempt filters, she gains a clear vision of a woman who 
is, above all, human.!7 (See Woolf’s repetition of “I see now” [“Sketch” 
83] for another example of such revision.) As a result, Woolf’s 
portrayal, as Lily’s purple triangle does with Mrs. Ramsay’s dark wedge, 
probably comes as close as is possible to the complexity of Julia 
Stephen’s “felt” life: the pressures without and within; the compulsion 
(and the bewilderment in the face of it) to perpetuate the patriarchy; 
the lack of validation for her choices and thus the drive to force others 
to make the same ones; the lack of any real power; the rich inner life; 
the fatigue. Woolf’s Mrs. Ramsay, her revision of Julia Stephen, then, 
paradoxically rescues the actual: what Virginia Woolf ultimately 
understands about her mother through her creation of the fictional 
Mrs. Ramsay is that Julia Stephen, too, would have been different 
without the weight of the world on her. 

Woolf’s ability to understand, accept, and reenvision her mother 
also proves the patriarchy wrong in its assumptions about women and 
power; she does not abuse or greedily keep her power to herself. In 
fact, Lily’s first impulse after seeing Mrs. Ramsay is to share. The 
patriarchal power of reverence and contempt, which has, in effect, 
created a blank space where woman should be, is supplanted by Woolf’s 
feminist power, a power that heals, imagining a new space in which 
woman can simply be. Woolf’s personal, artistic, and feminist aims 
converge in that extraordinary moment of resurrection; no longer 
silenced by a curse, no longer an idol, Mrs. Ramsay is there, and a 
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woman's power, power that rarely exists unfettered, but that Woolf's 
power releases, appears on the page and makes us gasp. “There she sat” 
literally embodies, for one moment, the feminist realm of possibility: 
there, the “dead poet who was Shakespeare’s sister” and the dead 
woman who was Woolf’s mother can “put on the bod[ies] which [they 
have] so often laid down” (Room 118) and join living women in naming, 
creating, and writing themselves. Her powerful momenvt/vision ripples 
outward: transforming what some have called a patriarchal collaborator 
into a heritage for the feminist enterprise, Woolf’s powerful feminist 
imagination robs the defining pen from the patriarchy and hands it 
back to Eve and her daughters—to us. 


NOTES 


I would like to thank James Bailey, Susan Clark, Louise DeSalvo, James 
Gorman, Laura Moss Gottlieb, Candace Hartzler, Walter Isle, Andrew J. 
Kappel, Mary Kuhner, Jane Marcus, Alison Prindle, Mary Beth Pringle, Gloria 
Stephenson, Judy Strayer, and Linda Westervelt for their support and their 
insightful readings of this essay as it evolved from part of a dissertation chapter 
(1982) into its present form. 

l Several critics have noted the miraculous nature of Lily’s vision, most 
recently Abel 188, and Rosenman 111. Hirsch, on the other hand, thinks it 
significant that the novel does not end with this vision and that Lily must turn 
toward Mr. Ramsay (114). Mr. Ramsay’s arrival at the lighthouse seems 
anticlimactic, however, and finishing the painting seems to require his absence, 
just as it requires Mrs. Ramsay’s presence. 

2 Woolf openly admitted her novel’s autobiographical basis in her letters, 
unpublished autobiographical writings, and diary. See Lilienfeld and Ruddick 
for examinations of the close links between life and art in the novel. 

3 Other feminist critics who study To the Lighthouse as an early 
twentieth-century mother/daughter text see Woolf using various strategies to 
reconstruct the mother for her art: recompense rather than rejection, narrative 
maneuvers, and oscillation. See Gubar, du Plessis, and Hirsch. My approach 
does not so much disagree with theirs as suggest another component in Woolf's 
overall strategy. When Woolf places her ambivalence about her mother in the 
context of the Mary/Eve myths, a more human mother emerges. The 
interaction of those myths may also explain feminist ambivalence about Mrs. 
Ramsay (as revealed in diametrically opposed versions of her as heroine or 
villain!). Woolf first makes her readers feel the strength of these myths and 
their intertwining and then removes the myths and simply lets Mrs. Ramsay be 
there. Thus, she simultaneously defuses the idea of a mythic, all-powerful 
mother and gives the mother more real power than she has ever had before. 
DeSalvo's reading of Woolf’s life supports my belief that the word “there” 
(“There she sat” and “she drew a line there, in the centre,” in To the Lighthouse, 
“For there she was,” in Mrs. Dalloway, etc.) loomed large in Woolf's imagination. 
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4See Marcus, “Introduction” xix, and “Thinking Back through Our 
Mothers” 14-15. 

51 am indebted to a long line of feminist critics who suggest a similar 
maneuver in contexts different from mine: Brett 56; Heilbrun 13; Lilienfeld, 
“The Deceptiveness of Beauty’ ” 366-67; Moore 83; Rosenman 99, 110-11; and 
Marcus, “Thinking Back through Our Mothers” 21, and “Introduction: 
Virginia Woolf Aslant” 3. Rose, however, claims that Woolf does not resolve the 
issue in To the Lighthouse and never kills the Angel in the House (161-72). 

ê Leslie Stephen says that Julia was “a better saint for me than the blessed 
Virgin” (53). See Gilbert and Gubar, who note Coventry Patmore’s role in 
popularizing the Mary myth in secular form during the latter nineteenth 
century (20). Haller and Rosenman also discuss Julia Stephen’s Madonna image. 

7 See also Phillips. 

8 Dick points out that “The Fisherman and His Wife” does not appear in 
the first draft (21). Woolf mentions titles of other tales in her draft—the Three 
Bears, the Three Dwarfs—but quotes no materials from them (MS 73, 96, 101, 
103, 104). I suspect Woolf chose “The Fisherman and His Wife” because of its 
sea setting and its patriarchal message. She quotes only the parts of the tale most 
directly related to men, women, and power: the husband’s thinking his wife’s 
desires are “not right”; the husband’s prefacing his remarks with “For my wife, 
good Ilsabil/Wills not as I’d have her Will”; and the sea’s raging when Ilsabil 
wants godlike power. 

See Pedersen 588-89; DiBattista 80-81; Marcus, Virginia Woolf and the 
Languages of the Patriarchy 154; and Gillespie 3, for brief interpretations of this 
fairy tale different from mine. Gubar 46; Rosenman 97; and Zwerdling 191, 
however, also see the tale as a cultural message to women about their role. 

See The Complete Grimm’s Fairy Tales 103-12, for the entire tale. The 
Pantheon edition uses the 1944 James Stern revision of Margaret Hunt's 
translation of the German tales, and it differs slightly from the version Woolf 
seems to have used. For example, in the description of the storm’s waves, 
Woolf’s quotation does not include the words “crests of” in the phrase “and all 
with white foam at the top” (93). Woolf’s quotations, however, exactly match 
Margaret Hunt’s translation of the tale in Grimm’s Household Tales, with the 
Author's Notes, 1: 78-85. Perhaps Woolf also read the tale’s footnote, where the 
Grimm brothers reveal that in at least two variations, the husband asks to be 
God? The Grimms also note, “The feature of the wife inciting her husband to 
seek high dignities is ancient in itself, from Eve and the Etruscan Tanaquil (Livy 
1.47), down to Lady Macbeth” (I: 358-59), but they do not explain how or why 
a tale portraying men’s desire for power in some versions becomes a tale 
descended from and about only women's desire for such power. Bottigheimer 
suggests that the Grimms’ tales often reflect a conflict between the enlightened 
education tradition of collecting texts and the desire to impose a Christian 
viewpoint on those texts (167—72). 

10 See Choron, where he writes that “nowhere can the idea be found among 
the primitives that man himself is responsible for death (as he is in the Old 
Testament); rather, the explanation often encountered is that the gods have 
sent death because they are jealous of man, who has driven them from the 
earth” (14). 

'' The word “revere” itself, whose Latin root means, among other things, 
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fear, suggests that reverence and hostility are inextricably linked. See Webster's 
Ninth New Collegiate Dictionary and the OED. 

12 See Barthes, who notes that the “very principle of myth” is to transform 
“history into nature” (116). 

13 Both Ruddick and Lilienfeld, ““The Deceptiveness of Beauty’ ” call this 
process mourning. 

14 Lily, the main character in Woolf’s short story, “The Introduction,” 
written between Mrs. Dalloway and To the Lighthouse, is also crushed by the 
patriarchal dynamics of reverence and contempt and ends by looking “ ‘as if she 
had the weight of the world upon her shoulders’ ” (188). By creating a Lily who 
uses similar words to describe Mrs. Ramsay, Woolf transforms the daughter's 
experience into an understanding of the mother’s experience. 

15 See Marcus, “Thinking Back through Our Mothers” 14-15; Marcus, 
Virginia Woolf and the Languages of Patriarchy 80-82; Stemerick; Gillespie; and 
DeSalvo for specific information about Julia Stephen’s life. 

16 See Chodorow and Contratto 55-59, and Baym 57—58, for their concerns 
about feminist criticism that blames the “bad” mother, thus becoming the 
obverse of those who idealize and put the “good” mother on a pedestal. 

17 It is as though Woolf responds to what Terence Hewet says about male 
writers in the British edition of The Voyage Out: “Of course, we're always writing 
about women—abusing them, or jeering at them or worshipping; but it’s never 
come from women themselves. I believe we still don’t know in the least how they 
live, or what they feel, or what they do precisely . . . ” (258). 
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Bowl, Cat and Broomstick: 
Sweeping the Stage of Souvenirs 


MAUREEN T. KRAVEC 


Wallace Stevens usually is considered a lyric rather than a dramatic 
poet. Although his poems abound in dramatis personae, in monologue, 
dialogue, and theatrical metaphor, Stevens seems to lack the flair of 
Tennyson or Robert Browning, of Eliot or Pound, for creating dramatic 
characters and situations. Yet Stevens’s work consistently reveals his 
interest in theater. The metaphor of the poem as a stage in the drama 
of shifting perceptions recurs throughout his work. 

Many of Stevens’s poems dramatize his ideas about the function of 
art in a time of social upheaval, highlighting the interplay between 
reader and words, or “characters.” Indeed, many of Stevens’s dramatis 
personae, from Crispin, to Peter Quince, to the Man on the Dump, to 
Canon Aspirin, are “men [and women] made out of words” (CP 355).! 
As these characters assume familiar attitudes and roles of Western 
literary culture, they generate a plethora of paradoxes. Thus his 
personae do not represent real, individual people, but rather are 
figments of the author’s imagination playing out the script of modern 
life. 

Stevens’s concept of a dramatic poetry in which “authors are actors, 
books are theatres” (Adagia 184) evolved in part from his participation 
in the New York avant-garde theater of the World War I era. The 
playwriting efforts of Stevens’s friends Alfred Kreymborg and Louise 
and Charles Eliot Norton undoubtedly helped to spark his interest. 
Stevens’s associates abandoned many conventions of realism in 
character depiction and setting to achieve a symbolic drama. Poetry 
Magazine in the years between 1915 and 1920 contains a number of 
articles that attempt to define the nature of the new drama. Stevens’s 
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three plays, Three Travelers Watch a Sunrise (1916), Carlos among the 
Candles (1917), and Bowl, Cat and Broomstick (1917), received an 
enthusiastic reception in this circle. Harriet Monroe wrote of Three 
Travelers, “And there, in Wallace Stevens’s play, was the poetic drama” 
(34).2 

Although after Bowl, Cat and Broomstick (which he left in manuscript 
form and which was performed only once during his lifetime) Stevens 
abandoned playwriting, his interest in dramatic poetry continued.3 
Bowl, Cat and Broomstick is important in Stevens’s development, not only 
as his last attempt at stage drama, but as his first sustained self-critique, 
a revelation of Stevens’s dissatisfaction with his own early work and the 
state of contemporary poetry. John Dryden’s An Essay of Dramatick Poesie 
apparently served as the model for this hybrid drama/critical essay that 
Walter Pach, who helped to design the sets, called “a book review” (qtd. 
in Morse xxix). 

According to A. Walton Litz: 

Wallace Stevens’ brief and gingerly involvement with the 
experimental theatre is one of the most revealing episodes in his 
early career, since it brings into focus a persistent concern: how 
can the poet maintain his personal style, his individual integrity, 
and still be a part of his own time? (54) 
Perhaps part of Stevens’s dissatisfaction with playwriting lay in his own 
failure to transcend contemporary conventions. Three Travelers reflects 
the early modernist fascination with chinoiserie; Carlos among the 
Candles, the fin de siécle dandyism of which Stevens was so often 
accused; Bowl, Cat and Broomstick, a somewhat mannered symbolism. 
Yet—like much of Stevens’s early modernist poetry —each play parodies 
to some extent the conventions within which it operates. Litz notes that 
Bowl is significant in that it “comes closest to exposing the paradoxes 
and complexities of Stevens’ early verse” (58). Samuel French Morse 
calls the play “the most extravagant of Stevens’ dramatic experiments 
. . also the least satisfactory” (xxix). Yet, as a literary hybrid, a work 
marking Stevens’s transition from poetic drama to dramatic poetry, it 
assumes a unique identity. 

Actually, this apparently avant-garde drama harks back to several 
antecedent genres, besides Dryden’s essay. Litz cites its debt to the 
contemporary experimental drama, as well as its incorporation of 
commedia dell’arte characters (59). Terence Diggory finds the use of 
“symbolic, antinaturalistic colors” in the setting similar to Yeats’s use of 
color in the opening stage directions of The Green Helmet (90). Bowl also 
contains echoes of the sorcerer’s apprentice tale and of the comic 
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manipulation of language in Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland. The 
fascination of the characters with Claire’s portrait alludes to Pre- 
Raphaelite art and to the theme of the split in identity between life and 
art in such late Victorian works as The Picture of Dorian Gray. 

Yet perhaps the most important allusion is to Dryden’s An Essay of 
Dramatick Poesie, published in 1667 or 1668. Bowl also takes place in 1667. 
Near the end of the play, Cat computes the poetess Claire’s age, giving 
enough information to lure the audience into figuring out the date: 

Car: Sixteen hundred and thirty-seven! If she was twenty-three 
in sixteen hundred and thirty-seven, she was forty-six in sixteen 
hundred and sixty when her poems were published. She is more 
than fifty now— fifty-three. (177) 
This revelation that Claire, whose portrait Bowl and Cat have so 
ardently admired, is now middle-aged causes them to devalue her 
poems; thus Stevens pokes fun at the biographical approach to literary 
criticism in vogue in the early twentieth century. It also reminds us that 
youth and beauty, in art as in life, may be undermined by the passing of 
time. 

Besides the date, Bowl shares other characteristics with Dryden’s 
essay. Dryden widens his frame of reference by giving his characters 
classical pseudonyms. Stevens surprises the audience midway through 
the play by revealing that it takes place in the age of Dryden (170), and 
throughout the drama by alluding to late nineteenth-century theories of 
the nature of poetry. Both Dryden and Stevens attack the assumption 
that French models are the best for the authors’ own cultural contexts. 
Dryden adds a mock-heroic touch: his characters hold their literary 
debate against the backdrop of a great battle between the English and 
Dutch navies. Stevens undercuts the intellectual posings of Bowl and 
Cat by making them just that—a bowl and a cat. The historical context 
of Bowl is also war: in 1916-17 both World War F and the aesthetic 
“war” that gave rise to modernism were being fought. Thus, the play 
represents an early rendering of the “war between the mind/and sky” 
(‘Notes toward a Supreme Fiction,” CP 407) that becomes a metaphor 
for Stevens in the 1940s. 

Clearly, though, the play’s real historical backdrop is the era that 
influenced Stevens’s early attempts at poetry, the 1880s and 1890s. 
Claire acknowledges her debt to the writers she read in her youth (176). 
The play was written in 1916, thirty years after the ascendancy of the 
symbolists in France and the aesthetes in England, whose poems 
exerted a strong influence on Stevens's collegiate style and concept of 
the poet’s persona (see Buttel). 
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Further proof of Bowl and Cat’s fin de siècle predilections appears 
in the directions for set and costumes. (Incidentally, as Litz notes [55], 
one of the reasons that the staging was unsatisfactory was that these 
directions were not executed as well as Stevens had hoped they would 
be.): 


One, at right, wears a gown falling below his knees. It is black 
covered with a faded silver pattern. Flat hat. Jewel in the hat. 
Black stockings. Small silver buckles on his shoes. He is gaunt. He 
is reading aloud from a book which is bound in yellow paper, like 
a French book. The other figure is smaller and more supple. 
Tight green costume. He is listening closely. The floor of the 
stage has a violet covering. (168) 


These are strange costumes indeed for a bowl and a cat. And the 
bizarre contrast indicates that Stevens intends these symbols to clash 
(like the cymbals in “Peter Quince,” perhaps). Also, as Bowl and Cat, 
respectively, read Claire’s poems about twilight and about flowers with 
long green stalks, we see an early appearance of the theme that the 
reader becomes what he reads, the perceiver partakes of the world he 
sees. 

The characters’ extravagant, dandified costumes and their extreme 
reverence for the cult of beauty parody the affectations of the late 
nineteenth-century literati. Bowl’s costume (or habit) alludes to the 
medieval scholar, the magician, and the fop. His medievalism may be a 
jibe at the subject matter of the Pre-Raphaelites (in the manner of Lewis 
Carroll’s Anglo-Saxon rabbit messenger). The “faded silver pattern” 
suggests a well-worn wizard’s robe. His “gaunt” figure, highly unusual 
for a bowl, suggests that the words he so hungrily devours are providing 
him and Cat insufficient sustenance. The yellow book, besides 
conjuring up the French symbolists, is reminiscent of both the yellow 
book that corrupted Dorian Gray and of Beardsley’s Yellow Book. 
(Harriet Monroe once chided Stevens for writing in the vein of 
Beardsley [qtd. in Buttel 187]). Thus, Bowl and Cat typify an 
exaggerated aesthetic sensibility in their tendency to equate sensual 
opulence with spiritual vitality, their desire to freeze earthly beauty in a 
timeless paradise. As they admire the thirty-year-old portrait of Claire, 
they never imagine that it might have been planted by a “poetess” who 
cannot accept change in either her own appearance or her youthful 
perception of reality. Her picture, unlike Dorian Gray’s, disguises her 
age along with her aesthetic sins. Indeed, when Cat objects to Bowl’s use 
of the feminine and trivializing term “poetess,” Broomstick responds, 
“Oh, poetess is just the word at twenty-two! What you are thinking of is 
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forty-two,” and, a few lines later, “The fact remains that your young 
poetess is an old poetess” (169) who has aged but not matured. 

The portrait motif appears in late nineteenth-century literature, 
not only in Wilde, but in Henry James, who uses it to frame or organize 
parts of The Wings of the Dove, Portrait of a Lady, and The Awkward Age. By 
the time Stevens wrote his play, T. S. Eliot had written his “Portrait of a 
Lady” (1910) and Ezra Pound had done “Portrait d’une femme” (1912). 
Stevens’s publication of “Gray Room,” so similar to Eliot’s “Portrait” 
(8-11) in 1917, the same year that he wrote Bowl, offers further 
evidence of Stevens’s interest in the device of the portrait. 

With her long black hair and pensive look, Claire has cast herself in 
the heavily symbolic Pre-Raphaelite stereotype of the Rossetti or 
Burne-Jones model or of La Gioconda as described in Pater’s verbal 
portrait (102—04). 


Car: That she has heavy black hair, large eyes, capable of 
tragedy, as you say, which means, I hope, that they are brilliant 
and mysterious, for so I see them, and that her mouth is 
expressive, this seemed preface enough. (Bowl 171) 


Yet Claire’s mysterious beauty is not so unique after all; as Broomstick 
notes, “You might be describing any of the many dark-haired and 
dark-eyed Peloponnesians.” He states that the Rossettian “expressive 
quality of the mouth” has been “trite for a long time.” When Bowl 
counters that, therefore, it must have been “true for a long time,” 
Broomstick rejoins, “If it has been true for a long time, then I doubt if 
it is true any longer” (171). This remark, besides foreshadowing the 
revelation of Claire’s age, affirms Stevens's principle that art must 
change to renew itself. Broomstick criticizes Claire’s portrait and poems 
on the same grounds: their imitation of an outmoded standard of 
beauty. Such a portrait, he says, contains, “pathos, perhaps; not power” 
(28). Yet a look through the pages of even a progressive magazine like 
Poetry reveals how much the cult of beauty still held sway among 
Stevens’s contemporaries. 

Claire herself marks an interesting early apparition of the female 
muse/anima that continues to surface throughout Stevens’s career. 
Recently, beginning with the Lentricchia/Gilbert-Gubar controversy in 
Critical Inquiry, this complex, multifaceted archetype in Stevens’s work 
has received much attention.* Does Claire represent Stevens’s wish to 
dissociate himself from “feminine” sentimental poetry, his ideal being 
instead “The Figure of the Youth as Virile Poet”? Or is she an early, 
unsatisfactory embodiment of the “interior paramour” (CP 524)? Does 
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she reflect a disjuncture between the everyday or “commonplace” and 
the artistic selves? 

Whatever Claire may be, she is locked in the past; her appearance 
and her poem on twilight associate her with the late nineteenth century, 
while Bowl’s comment that it is “possible to discover something of what 
she is from the image of her” (169) links her with the imagists. Since her 
poems mimic Stevens’s own early attempts, she seems to represent an 
element that he sought to purge from his own writing. 

The descriptions of the other characters, who certainly do not 
resemble what their names imply, are as significant as Claire’s. Stevens 
and his contemporary avant-garde dramatists usually subordinated 
characterization and mimesis to symbol and suggestion. Diggory calls 
“visual effect . . . unusually important because it objectifies for the 
audience an experience that would remain highly subjective were it to 
be suggested only by the characters’ words” (89). 

Bowl and Broomstick correspond to figures from the commedia 
dell’arte, a form popular in the seventeenth-century time frame of the 
play. Bowl resembles the sententious Doctor Gracian Baloardo 
(“Dullard”), who entertains the audience by reciting all manner of 
garbled misinformation until one of the other characters thrashes him. 
Bowl is the one who reads Claire’s poetry, and at the end, Broomstick 
drives him from the stage. As described in Pierre Louis Duchartre’s The 
Italian Comedy, of which Stevens owned a copy (Bates 57), Dr. Baloardo’s 
costume bears a striking resemblance to Bowl’s: 


This costume of the Doctor in the sixteenth century and up 
to the beginning of the seventeenth was a caricatured version of 
the ordinary dress which the men of science and letters of 
Bologna wore both at the University and about town. The Doctor 
was, with rare exception, clothed entirely in black. His footgear 
was black, and a short black gown fell to his knees. Above this he 
had a long black robe which extended to his heels. He also wore 
a small black toque. (Duchartre 200) 


Broomstick in his French peasant’s costume corresponds to the wise 
peasant of the commedia (Duchartre 257). In contrast to Bowl, who 
makes lofty aesthetic pronouncements, Broomstick appears to lack 
education and culture: “Broomstick saunters on the stage at left. 
Heavily built. Hard-looking. Elderly. He uses a stick. Blue blouse, red 
sash, white trousers, like a French peasant” (168). Broomstick’s costume 
carries several implications. Unlike Bowl and Cat, he is dressed not to 
match any of Claire’s poems, but in the “commonplace costume” of the 
peasant. And the resemblance to the commedia reaches further than 
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costume. Since the actors in the commedia often improvised, they relied 
heavily on conventional clichés, which, placed in the mouths of the 
important personages they portrayed, created humor from incongruity. 
As in the commedia, in Bowl common sense conquers empty pedantry. 

Broomstick’s red, white, and blue costume may also remind us of 
Uncle Sam’s. Unlike many other writers of his generation, Stevens 
never even visited Europe. He and his friend William Carlos Williams, 
although keenly interested in artistic developments on the Continent, 
wished to develop a local idiom, a native American poetry. Stevens’s 
interest in developing an American poetry appears in a number of his 
poems, including “The Comedian as the Letter C” (CP 27—46) and 
“Bantams in Pine-Woods” (CP 75-76), both published only a few years 
after Bowl was written. 

Cat’s costume resembles none from the commedia. Instead, he 
wears the weeds of Claire’s pseudo-imagist poem, “Le Bouquet”: 


BowL: Green, green, green—no doubt, this indicates the 
stalk—green, green, green, green, green, yellow, green, yellow, 
green, green, gray, green, yellow, yellow, white, white, white, 
green. (174) 


This description confuses Broomstick, who pictures the holder when he 
is supposed to imagine the dahlias. 

Litz notes that Stevens had written his own “litany of colors” in 
1909. The similarity to Claire’s poem is obvious: 


“Colors” 
I 
Pale orange, green and crimson, and 
White, and gold and brown. 
II 
Lapis-lazuli and orange, and opaque green 
faun-color, black and gold. (58—59) 


Like the ephebe Stevens, Claire evidently experimented with a 
variety of styles. Stevens attributes to her the title of his own “Banal 
Sojourn” (CP 62—63), an attempt at realistic description published in 
1919. 

Another of Claire’s poems, “The Shadow in the Trees,” links her 
with the Pater aesthetic. Unlike Claire, Pater appreciated change in 
nature, although he warranted that art may freeze a moment for 
eternity. Yet, in some of Pater’s writings, and in the aesthetic movement 
generally, there sometimes seems to be a disjuncture between theory 
and practice. In the Conclusion of The Renaissance, Pater stresses the 
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network of interrelationships among things, the transitoriness of states 
of being and perception. His opening statement, “To regard all things 
and principles of things as inconstant modes or fashions has more and 
more become the tendency of modern thought” (194), might just as well 
have come from Stevens’s Adagia. Like William James, whose work also 
influences Stevens, Pater sees habit as standing in the way of intellectual 
progress, “for, after all, habit is relative to a stereotyped world, and 
meantime it is only the roughness of the eye that makes any two 
persons, things, situations, seem alike” (197).5 
Pater generally avoids the pathetic fallacy. In noting that we and 
our world are composed of the same elements, the continual dissolution 
and re-formation of which causes a “strange, perpetual weaving and 
unweaving of ourselves” (196), he presages Stevens’s poetics. Neverthe- 
less, parts of the Conclusion of The Renaissance may be construed as 
leading to a sort of sentimental, sympathetic mirroring of humanity in 
nature: 
Far out on every side of us those elements are broadcast, driven 
in many currents. . . . That clear, perpetual outline of face and 
limb is but an image of ours, under which we group them—a 
design in a web, the actual threads of which pass out beyond it. 
This at least of the flame-like our life has, that it is but the 
concurrence, renewed from moment to moment, of forces 
parting sooner or later on their ways. (194-95) 


Claire, in “The Shadow in the Trees,” seeing the trees as mirroring 
her own feelings, inadvertently reduces herself to a sort of Platonic 
shadow. This poem could well be a parody of Stevens’s own “Blanche 
McCarthy” (1915), which he omitted from his Collected Poems: 


Look in the terrible mirror of the sky. 

See how the absent moon waits in a glade 

Of your dark self. 

(Opus Posthumous 17) 
Stevens might have intended the word “terrible” to mean “awesome,” 
but it also connotes the terror of the dark night sky and the “dark self” 
reflected therein. Similarly, Cat admits to being “a little harrowed by the 
poem on twilight,” and Broomstick humorously responds to this ghostly 
reminder of nineteenth-century sentiment, “It haunts my own mind” 
173). 

As Bowl reads the twilight poem, the resemblance of his black 
costume with its “faded silver pattern” to the starry night sky becomes 
clear. Thus, Stevens satirizes the exploration—or exploitation—of the 
“twilight” mood in the introspective poetry of his 1890s student days. 
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Just as Claire’s beauty has faded, so have the figures or images on 
Bowl’s gown. Ironically, Claire finds a permanence, even an immortal- 
ity, in a sort of facile transcendentalism: 


BowL: . . . What does she see in the twilight? Not the 
commonplace end of daily momentum. She sees the light 
continuing to burn in stars. She says that the sun burns all night. 
And, in that, she sees the incessant momentum that tranquillizes 
because of the knowledge that it is immortal. The sun burns all 
night. She says that she will love as long as she lives. (170) 


Yet the contrasts among these naively romantic words, the faded 
glamor of the characters, and their reaction later when they learn 
such sentiments have been expressed by a now middle-aged poetess, 
undercut the poem’s optimism. The stars that burn in Claire’s purple 
passage offer only a pale reflection of sunlight, after all. 

The characters’ extended debate about Claire’s use of the word 
“rouges” illuminates another of Stevens’s interests: the degree to which 
the meaning of a word may be altered by context. Here again, Bowl 
resembles Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, with Broomstick, like Alice, 
the outsider whose reasonable questions dissolve the apparent logic of 
“learned” assumptions about language and literature. Just as Alice 
finally dismisses the Queen of Hearts and her retinue as “nothing but a 
pack of cards” (161), Broomstick sweeps away the illusions of Cat and 
Bowl. This debate about “rouges” echoes Humpty Dumpty’s claim that 
he can make a word mean anything he wants it to—a premise Carroll 
proves by inventing the inhabitants, objects, and rules of wonderland 
from new combinations and meanings of words. As Bowl and Cat argue 
over whether “rouges” can be translated as “tawny,” Broomstick asks, 
“Why not?” (168-69). He admonishes Cat, who insists that “rouges” 
must keep its literal meaning: “A man with so little faith in the meaning 
of words should not listen to poetry” (169). Yet, at the end, when he 
figures out Claire’s age, he tells Cat, “I think you are right, after all, in 
your translation of rouges” (171). For a poetess like Claire, whose fault 
lies in imitating “the point of view and the feelings of a generation ago” 
(175), language has suffered rigor mortis, and “rouges” can mean only 
“red.” 

Broomstick’s comments on Claire’s poetic flaws bear repeating, and 
comparing with Dryden’s in his Essay of Dramatick Poesie: 


She is young. Therefore she is new. Or therefore her poetry is 
young. That is one of the most persistent of all fallacies. Her 
poetry is young if her spirit is young—or whatever it is that 
poetry springs from. Not otherwise. This emotional waste, like 
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the first poem, the one about twilight, this stale monism like “The 
Shadow in the Trees,” this sophisticated green, green, green—it 
is all thirty years old at the least. Thirty years at the very least. I 


might even put it in the last century. But . . . what I hold against 
Claire Dupray, above everything else, is that she is not herself in 
her day. To be herself she must be free. . . . But she is not free in 


spirit. (175) 
Thus, a poet’s youth is not determined by chronological age. 
Broomstick himself is old. That Claire is no longer the young beauty in 
her portrait does not disqualify her from producing fresh poetry; 
however, by clinging to outmoded images of the past, she has 
disqualified herself. 

Similarly, Dryden, commenting on the “way of Writing in Verse” in 
his age, states that while the Elizabethan writers might never have 
reached his contemporaries’ level of perfection, his own contemporaries 
cannot rise to Renaissance standards in imitation of nature. “For the 
Genius of every Age is different; and though ours excel in this, I deny 
not but that to imitate Nature in that perfection which they did in Prose, 
is a greater commendation then [sic] to write in Verse exactly.” Dryden 
further states that “betwixt the shaking off of an old habit, and the 
introducing of a new, there should be difficulty” (73). 

Poets, then, must also avoid the pitfalls of copying the ideas of even 
their own generation. “To be free, Claire Dupray must be as free from 
today as from yesterday” (175). As Dryden knew, each age forges its 
own identity. Change is dynamic, and progress cannot be made simply 
through imitation of what already exists. 

The play concludes with Broomstick’s advice, “One should always 
read a preface first” (177). He may be alluding to the importance of the 
prefaces in the works of many early modern writers, or, more 
significantly, to the past as preface of the present. Furthermore, he 
implies that to determine whether a poem was written in 1917 or 1887, 
one must sometimes consult a preface;.in other words, not much 
progress has been made. And Stevens may be arguing for the poem's 
being read in its historical context: anyone who would understand his 
or her own time must grasp the nature of the past as preface. Yet, one 
must at the same time exorcise its Ibsenesque “ghosts,” those dead ideas 
and outmoded phrasings that harrow the mind. 

How can poets avoid the snares of imitation? Broomstick defines 
poetry as the great vehicle for discovery of new relationships among 
objects—a theme that obsessed Stevens throughout his career: 


Broomstick: How little it would take to turn the poets into 
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the only true comedians! There is no truer comedy than this 
hodgepodge of men and sunlight, women and moonlight, houses 
and clouds, and so on. 
Bow: Nor any truer tragedy. 
Broomstick: No one believes in tragedy. (170) 
Thus, Broomstick questions the tragic seriousness of much turn- 
of-the-century poetry. Similarly, Stevens continues to emphasize the 
importance of comedy as a vehicle for change throughout Harmonium, 
and, to a lesser extent (possibly because of the waning influence of his 
circle of fellow dramatists), in his later poems. 
Broomstick continues: 
Moreover, just as the relations of man and moonlight, women 
and sunlight, man and mountains, women and waves, and so on, 
are identified, so all the relations of eyes and legs, lips and 
cheeks, and that kind of thing, are equally undefined. It is all 
part of the universal comedy, which the poets ignore, because 
they continue to believe in tragedy. (171) 


Even these rather conventional poetic associations remain incompletely 
defined because most poets never question the ready-made assumptions 
handed down through tradition. Stevens may have in mind attempts of 
modern artists to break down conventional representations and 
patterns, and, perhaps, especially, of his favorite, Paul Klee, who 
frequently portrayed the comic in his own abstractions. By implication, 
then, poetry has lagged behind the visual arts. 

Bowl, Cat and Broomstick remains important, not as a stage play fora 
general audience, but as the clearest early expression of Stevens's 
developing poetics. Despite its apparent lack of action, the dramatic 
interplay of words, ideas, and allusions makes it a delightful essay in 
dramatic criticism. Here, as in “The Comedian as the Letter C,” Stevens 
indulges in a parody of his earlier voyages on the seas of modernism. 
Stevens, having been labeled more than once as an American aesthete 
or dandy, in incisive self-awareness sets up his two kitchen macaronis to 
be swept off the stage of history by the sensible Broomstick, the herald 
of a new poetry cleansed of the sentiments and expressions of the twilit 
1890s. 


NOTES 


1 All references to The Collected Poems of Wallace Stevens are cited as CP. 
Quotations from Bowl, Cat and Broomstick, Adagia, and “Blanche McCarthy” are 
taken from Milton J. Bates’s revised edition (1989) of Opus Posthumous. 
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References to Samuel French Morse’s Introduction are to the first edition 
(1957) of Opus Posthumous. 
2 For discussion of the influence of Kreymborg, the Nortons, and others of 
their circle on Stevens during his New York years, see Buttel, ch. 3, 80-101, and 
MacLeod. 
3 Bates’s edition of Opus Posthumous contains, on pp. 178-79 of the section 
labeled “plays,” a piece called A Ceremony (1944?); however, in form it resembles 
a short story and there is no indication that Stevens intended it to be performed. 
Bates’s note states, “Stevens may have written this piece, shown here as it 
appears in thé typescript at the Huntington Library, for the entertainment of 
the St. Nicholas Society, which he joined in 1944” (326). 
Further evidence that Stevens had maintained an interest in the drama 
many years after he abandoned the form appears in this passage from “The 
Noble Rider and the Sound of Words” (1942): 
Reality is life and life is society and the imagination and reality; that is to 
say, the imagination and society are inseparable. That is pre-eminently 
true in the case of the poetic drama. The poetic drama needs a terrible 
genius before it is anything more than a literary relic. Besides the theatre 
has forgotten that it could be terrible. It is not one of the instruments of 
fate, decidedly. (Necessary Angel 28). 

One detects in this examination of the drama in a time of war much more than 

a personal nostalgia—a genuine concern that the dwindling of the poetic drama 

has been a great loss for the American consciousness. 

4 See Lentricchia’s article and the response by Gilbert and Gubar. For a 
variety of perspectives on Stevens’s attitude toward women, see The Wallace 
Stevens Journal: Special Issue: Stevens and Women 12.2 (Fall 1988). 

5 McGrath discusses Pater’s probable influence on Stevens's aesthetics. 
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A Carnival Christy and a Playboy for 
All Ages 


GEORGE BRETHERTON 


The Playboy of the Western World is John Millington Synge’s best 
known, by most accounts his best, play and certainly his most 
controversial one. The controversy surrounding the play is, and has 
been for some time, passé. During its first production and subsequent 
early revivals many people associated with the Abbey and the world of 
theater and art thought the controversy in most of its aspects pathetic 
and ludicrous. “Audiences broke up in disorder at the word shift,” was 
Lady Gregory’s explanation of the vigorous reaction to the play's 
premiere (Gregory 67). Her verdict has set the tone for most accounts 
of these early audiences and their reception of the play ever since, 
spirited attacks on prudish, lower middle-class philistinism giving way in 
recent years to bemused tolerance for a sort of low comedy from the 
audience (Kenner 34—61). 

With a passing smile most critics today move on from the 
controversy to the play itself. This essay will look once again at that 
controversy, its background and origin in “the minds of the beholder,” 
the audience, and in the play itself. After all, Synge, if he did not write 
his play with a particular audience in mind, chose to present it before a 
group of Dubliners, most of them Catholic, most of them lower 
middle-class, whose prejudices and opinions were bound to clash with 
those of the author, an upper middle-class Protestant and scion of the 
landed gentry and Evangelical clergy. 

The unfavorable reception given the play by those early audiences 
was on account, it is usually claimed, of its antinational, antipopular 
bias. The play made fun of Irish people, specifically Irish countrymen 
and women. Why, then, should an urban audience take exception to 
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that aspect of the play?! In any event, Synge’s reply, seconded by his 
defenders, that he was taking aesthetic liberties in order to create “an 
extravagance” contradicts his prior claim to be merely eavesdropping 
on his subjects. 

A number of contradictions and confusions exist so far as play, 
audience, and reception are concerned. What sort of statement did 
Synge intend? Is The Playboy to be read as symbolist or realistic drama, 
or some combination of the two? Is it extravagance, fantasy, or a 
faithful dramatic rendering drawn from Synge’s country sketches such 
as The Arran Islands? What does the reaction of Synge and his friends at 
the Abbey—Yeats’s impassioned defense of the play and its author 
comes quickly to mind—tell us about the Abbey and its audience as well 
as the theater and its uses in a time of change? After all, the Abbey was 
christened by its founders “The Irish National Theatre,” and those who 
patronized it naturally expected it to live up to its name. 

To begin with the play itself: two issues need to be addressed; the 
first is a point that has been discussed a number of times, the 
Christology of the main character and its meaning for the play; the 
second matter, which seems to have gone unnoticed, has to do with 
intergenerational differences and conflict. 

As to the Playboy, Christy Mahon, there can be little doubt that he 
is meant to represent and remind us of some aspects of Christ, that his 
entry into a community, apotheoses, and rejection by that community 
followed by his own leave-taking, an ascendancy of sorts, echoes the 
progress of Christ on earth. Whether we accept all this in a serious vein 
and regard the play as an analogue “of the ministry and crucifixion of 
Jesus,” or emphasize the comedic elements of the play, treating Christy 
as a “mock Christ” is of some consequence and has given rise to 
argument. 

The serious as opposed to the mock Christy is seen as “one example 
of many in an Anglo-Irish tradition of rejected and betrayed would-be 
delivery from political or even spiritual oppression . . . a messiah-like 
figure bearing a new dispensation” (Sultan 54). The figure who would 
have come to mind most vividly at the time of the Playboy's premiere was 
Parnell. Those who see in Christy “a parody of Christ rather than a 
reflection of him,” such as Robin Skelton, maintain that societies get the 
leaders they deserve, and this particular Mayo village wanted and got 
someone who could be compared with “Daneen Sullivan [who] knocked 
the eye from a peeler” and “Marcus Quin who told stories of holy 
Ireland till he’d have the old women shedding down tears about their 
feet” (Skelton 60). 
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We can learn more about what sort of a Christ Christy becomes if 
we consider how he assumed the role, which occurs in the course of the 
play and not before it. The scared, rabbit-like fugitive that creeps into 
Michael James’s pub is transformed in the course of the play into 
someone quite different. How does this transformation occur? Patricia 
Meyer Spacks believes that Christy changes himself. In an essay entitled 
“The Making of the Playboy,” she writes: “Certainly there is no question 
that Christy grows before our very eyes in “The Playboy’.” The play 
“presents essentially the vision of a man constructing himself” (Spacks 
316). 

We may wonder if Christy’s transformation is so completely of his 
own making. In the scene in which we learn that he has killed his father 
the information is gradually obtained from him by Pegeen, Michael 
James, and his friends but not without effort. “Were you never slapped 
in school, young fellow, that you don’t know the name of your deed? ... 
Did you strike golden guineas out of sodder, young fellow, or shilling 
coins itself? . . . Did you marry three wives maybe? . . .” and so on 
(Playboy 15-16). When Christy finally tells his interlocutors that he killed 
his father, Philly Cullen remarks: “There’s a daring fellow,” and a few 
lines later Jimmy Farrell chimes in: “Bravery’s a treasure in a lonesome 
place, and a lad would kill his father, I’m thinking, would face a foxy 
divil with a pitchpike on the flags of hell,” an endorsement that leads to 
Christy’s employment as potboy (Playboy 18—19). 

In other words, Christy’s evaluation accompanies his acceptance, 
indeed is a necessary part of his entry into this little community. For the 
people who make up this community Christy is first an object of great 
curiosity, but he becomes far more than that, and it is arguable that it is 
the people in his newfound world who play a major part in making him 
over. And what is this new self? It is compounded of bravery, strength, 
and a certain lightheartedness and ease. Christy’s new personality, the 
antithesis of his old, is that of a playboy. Yet, a pun is intended here, for 
the boy Christy is playing a part, has been cast in a novel role by his new 
friends, and that role is a royal one. Christy becomes the most royal 
potboy and playboy in all Mayo. He is the churl who “rose happy as a 
King” (Bakhtin 197). His realm though is a carnival with most of the 
features and consequences that Mikhail Bakhtin has discovered in his 
study of popular festival forms. 

First, it is the community that creates the carnival; it is “the only 
feast the people offer to themselves” (Bakhtin 246). Carnival, then, has 
elements of democracy and liberality, libertinism, in fact; the rules are 
fewer and simpler than in the everyday world. An “atmosphere of 
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equality, freedom and familiarity” prevails, and “each and everyone may 
play the fool and madman as he pleases” (Bakhtin 246, 254). For the 
people in Michael James’s pub, their carnival madness is a release from 
the heavy hand of the English law, the magistrates and police that lurk 
in the background, an ominous offstage presence that threatens in the 
form of the peelers to burst into the pub at any moment and end the 
Carnival and the magic spell it has cast on its participants. The same 
thing may be said of that other great pillar of the real world and 
foundation of the people’s lives, the Church, exemplified in phrases like 
“the holy bishops and the Count of Rome,” but personified in the play 
by the all-knowing Father Reilly who like the peelers threatens an 
entrance at any moment and the destruction of the grand illusion that 
the people have made for themselves (Playboy 8). 

In this carnivalesque world, hierarchy is simplified. All are equal 
save Christy, their King. But, then, in keeping with the traditions of 
Carnival, it is they who have crowned him, and they have chosen 
someone who fills them with wonder and admiration, someone who has 
answered their innermost hopes and aspirations. Yet, their yearning 
and admiration can only exist so long as the Carnival does, and it and 
Christy's reign must inevitably end. 

It is, again, the people who determine when his reign and the 
Carnival shall end, though they do so in reaction to the “second 
murder” of his father, which will be discussed in more detail below. 
Nonetheless, this sudden and unanimous termination of Christy’s 
kingdom and the decision to turn him over to the peelers is in keeping 
with the carnivalesque tradition. “The King is crowned, only to be 
uncrowned, abused and scourged as was the King of the Jews” (Bakhtin 
198). 

It would seem then that Christy is a mere mock Christ and not a 
heroic one, and that Skelton’s appraisal is nearer the mark than 
Sultan’s. Two points can still be made to support a somewhat modified 
version of Sultan’s analysis, however. The people of the play who join 
together to end Christy's reign— they are never so united in their object 
as at this moment, Pegeen Mike, Shawn Keogh, Michael James, and the 
rest who have been at odds until then—not only want to put an end to 
Christy's reign, they want to kill him. If they succeed in taking him to 
the peelers, he will be tried for murder and surely hang, they believe. 
The scorching of Christy’s shins, rather like the scourging of Christ 
before his crucifixion, is emblematic of death and Carnival’s end. The 
Roman Carnival that Goethe described concluded on its last night with a 
Fire Festival or moccoli, which means candle stump. “Death to anyone not 
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carrying a candle” is the cry of these strange revelers along the Corso, 
and so “fire is combined with the threat of death” (Bakhtin 248). The 
King must die in his prime, he cannot grow old or his people will perish, 
is a belief shared by many traditional societies. 

So it is with Christy when his people turn on him after he has 
achieved what he believes to be his greatest triumph, the second killing 
of his father. For that act follows his humiliation at his father’s hands in 
the previous scene; the second murder should have restored the 
people’s faith in him and Pegeen Mike’s love. Attempts to explain his 
people’s unexpected reaction in terms of the difference “between a 
gallous story and a dirty deed” being the equivalent of the difference 
between fantasy and reality are strengthened when we realize that the 
Carnival spell is being cast off, and Christy has become its sacrificial 
victim. For an instant he achieves a tragic stature that quickly alters with 
the return, the second coming of his father. In that moment, though, he 
can bear comparison with Parnell and all the other lost leaders rejected 
and betrayed by their people (Sultan 49). 

If Christy is cast in the role of Carnival’s King, mock Christ, and 
manages a moment of tragic greatness, it is not clear that he welcomes 
either role, and, indeed, he struggles very hard to avoid the 
consequences of the second. The point has already been made that it is 
the other people in the play who make Christy their Christ and King, 
but how aware and accepting is Christy? He delights in being the 
Playboy of the Western World, in the love and admiration of Pegeen 
Mike and the other girls who Magi-like come bearing presents. He 
welcomes the adulation of the crowds at the games on the strand, and 
comes to have a sense of confidence and self-worth quite unlike his 
former self. All well and good, but what does it mean to Christy? 

Throughout the play Christy’s two chief concerns are escape and 
acceptance: escape from the tyranny of his father and acceptance into 
his newfound community, especially acceptance by Pegeen Mike. His 
preoccupation with these issues precludes much understanding of the 
role in which the community has cast him, at least until the penultimate 
moment when he is betrayed. That experience changes him again; it is 
his second conversion. In the first part of the play he goes from a 
frightened child, “an ugly young streeler,” to a dashing young man, 
filled with a sense of his new powers; but at the end he acquires a better 
understanding of life and maturity (Playboy 47). At last, he comes into 
his own, as he goes off with his father, their roles now reversed and 
Christy “a gallant captain with his heathen slave” (Playboy 80). 

We come now to that other theme, intergenerational conflict and its 
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various related issues—growth, maturation, youth, age, life, and 
death—with which the play abounds. It may seem ingenious to 
introduce this theme in connection with The Playboy. After all, it is a play 
in which a son tries to kill his father on two occasions and each time 
believes himself to be successful, or does he? Yeats insisted that neither 
Christy, nor his interlocutors, nor the audiences ever thought there had 
been a murder, it was from the beginning merely “a gallous story” 
(Gerstenberg 50). Yet the play derives much of its tension and 
fascination, not to mention its comedy, from the “did he or didn’t he” 
doubt that stays with us and the great enthusiasm for the deed among 
the other characters. Would they have shown such enthusiasm for a 
mere story, a lie? 

Of course, their reaction is disturbing but nonetheless not that 
atypical of Irish country life, where questions of generational succession 
and inheritance occur, for these issues give rise to concerns that confuse 
and pull apart one’s sense of familial and generational loyalty. The 
quarrel between Christy and his father was one that existed in virtually 
every Irish farming family—as the young heir comes of age and makes 
demands on the older generation that will send them into the west 
room; naturally, the elders will resist rather than go willingly.® 

Here the quarrel is starker than in the plays of Synge’s fellow 
Abbey playwright, Padraic Colum, for whom the rights of succession 
and the meaning of mastership are major preoccupations though 
expressed in a realistic mode rather than a carnivalesque one. The 
confrontation between the two is certainly less involved than in either 
Colum’s plays or in the struggle that actually went on within most Irish 
families. Christy has neither siblings nor a mother to complicate the 
issue, a fact that adds a touch of poignancy to his situation and further 
enhances both our sympathy for him and our condemnation of his 
father’s tyrannical behavior. 

That last point should be restated for the sake of clarity: though 
Synge reduces his dramatic conflict to a straightforward encounter 
between father and son, other characters and concerns are near enough 
to hand to muddy the waters. The issue that pushes Christy to the point 
of raising the loy against his father is the latter’s insistence that he wed 
the Widow Casey, who, Christy tells us, “did suckle me for six weeks 
when I came into the world” (Playboy 36). Christy is profoundly shocked 
at the suggestion that he should marry his surrogate mother, “two score 
and five years, and two hundred weights and five pounds in the 
weighing scales” (Playboy 35). 

The horror of incest pushes Christy to the murder of his father, or 
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perhaps mock or pretended murder, a nice reversal of the oedipal 
pattern. He then must flee the scene of his crime. Interestingly 
enough, this flight has helped us to lose sight of the original source of 
the bitterness between father and son, which, as we have seen, 
originated in a dispute over land and rights of succession. Yet Christy 
never forgets his patrimony, which with characteristic hyperbole he 
enlarges into “wide and windy acres of rich Munster land” (Playboy 22). 
Exile, then, is added to Christy’s sufferings, which end, temporarily at 
least, with his welcome into the little community of Michael James’s pub. 
Though his initial period of wandering is relatively short-lived, its 
devastating impact on Christy and all those who sympathized with him 
in both the play and the audience should not be underestimated, for 
exile in the minds of most Irish people was equated with death. Among 
the furnishings of the west room, associated with Tir na n Og, the land of 
beyond, into which the elder generation retires upon surrendering 
control of the farm to the young, were kept “pictures of the dead and 
emigrated members of the family” (Arensberg 19, Miller 556-68). 
Synge’s own account of the “true story” behind the play, which he 
inserted in The Arran Islands and frequently cited in reaction to the 
criticism that his plot was preposterous and libel against the Irish 
people, has the young parricide emigrating to America once the police 
have stopped looking for him, and he is able to get away (The Arran 
Islands 369-70). His escape, then, is not the end, only the beginning of 
his torment. 

Christy is saved from this fate by the people who welcome him to 
Michael James's pub, and his wanderings are over in less than a 
fortnight. Considering the nature of his deed we might expect the older 
people to be less sympathetic than the younger ones when he reports 
that he has killed his father. But in this carnival world the reverse is 
true. Michael James and both of his friends, Philly and Jimmy, are quick 
to approve what Christy has done and commend him for it. As Philly 
puts it: 


The peelers is fearing him, and if you’d that lad in the house there 
isn’t one of them would come smelling around if the dogs itself was 
lapping poteen from the dung-pit of the yard. (Playboy 19) 


Pegeen Mike is more circumspect. Of course, this would be in 
keeping with a maidenly demeanor. Shawn is, on the other hand, 
actively suspicious and hostile toward the Playboy, which fits with his 
position as her suitor. Still, this example of generational misalliance 
stands as one of several instances when members of one generation 
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oppose one or more of their own, while people from another 
generation take their side. Throughout the play, Shawn’s place is with 
the older generation and especially with its authority figures, beginning 
with Father Reilly, whom he is forever invoking. His character is a 
compound of craftiness and cowardice. His personality could be 
described as old-womanish. The older generation respects his wealth, 
which gives him position in the community; for Michael James he is a 
prospective son-in-law, but no one respects his timid ways or 
fastidiousness. 

Several aspects of this sort of generational misalliance and other 
people’s reaction to it, together with what might be called generational 
displacement (that is, the exhibition by a character of traits or behavior 
more appropriate to another generation than his own) can be seen in 
the scene just before Christy’s arrival. Michael James and his friends 
want to go to Kate Cassidy’s wake. Pegeen Mike wants her father to stay 
home. She probably wants company more than anything, but she 
appeals to her father’s paternal sense as her protector: “It’s a queer 
father’d be leaving me lonesome these twelve hours of dark . . . and my 
own teeth rattling with the fear” (Playboy 11). Michael James’s solution 
to the problem is to ask Shawn to stay with his daughter. Any young 
suitor would welcome the opportunity to spend the night unchaper- 
oned under the same roof with his intended, one would think. “Let 
Shawn Keogh stop along with you,” he says, and we can almost see him 
wink when he speaks his next line: “It’s the will of God, I’m thinking, 
himself should be seeing to you now.” 

These sentiments would have seemed inappropriate at most times 
in most places but our own. For a people who supposedly found the 
mention of the word “shift” scandalous they must have been 
outrageous. Michael James and his friends are acting like young people 
who are off to a party. 

There is another sort of displacement here, and it involves a 
greater span of time than a generation. The behavior of Michael James, 
Philly, and Jimmy is distinctly old-fashioned; it was much more typical 
of pre-famine than post-famine Ireland. The sort of wake where heavy 
drinking and revelry were thought of as proper respect paid to the 
dead, where “five men, aye, and six men, [were] stretched out retching 
speechless on the holy stones,” was largely a thing of the past 
(Bretherton 161-62). Where it continued to exist at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, as in parts of the west, more people thought it 
deplorable than amusing. 

Shawn, in his objection to Michael James’s behavior and in his 
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steadfast refusal to defy propriety and spend the night with Pegeen, 
represents modernity, albeit a Catholic and Victorian one. “Leave me 
go, you old Pagan,” he cries to Michael James as he fights his way out of 
the house, leaving Michael James holding “the coat of a Christian man” 
(Playboy 13). The gulf between these two generations in the persons of 
these two particular men takes on the dimensions of the gulf between 
pagan and Christian Ireland. 

Michael James and his friends do not, however, regard Shawn as 
representative of the younger generation, but as someone old beyond 
his years, old beyond theirs for that matter. “Lock him in the west 
room,” Philly says with contempt as Shawn struggles to get away; “He'll 
stay then and have no sins to be telling the priest” (Playboy 12). More 
than locks and doors would have separated Shawn from Pegeen, for the 
west room was, of course, where the old generation retired once its 
active life was over, the room associated with exile and death. 

Christy’s arrival moves us along to another scene. When he first 
enters he seems nearly as timid as Shawn: the one is a poor wanderer, 
the other a prosperous farmer—wealth marks the difference between 
the two. Yet as the scene continues, Christy appears as Shawn's 
antithesis in other ways. Just as the company in the pub makes Christy 
over into their King and Christ, so they begin a process of 
differentiation that distinguishes Christy from Shawn, his contempo- 
rary, and from the nameless, nebulous tramp he at first appears to be, 
“that queer dying fellow” moaning in the ditch. In the course of their 
examination of Christy, which occupies a little more than seven pages of 
text before they learn Christy’s name, they call him or refer to him, for 
the most part, as “young fellow” or “lad.” These terms are used in these 
seven pages no less than nine times, a reiteration that has the effect of 
helping us to see Christy as a young man, of helping him to shed the 
weariness and misery that has brought him to the pub. Christy comes 
back to life in response to this sort of encouragement as his story is 
drawn out of him; he takes on a new vitality. 

On the other hand, Michael James and his contemporaries 
abandon for a moment the tipsy antics that led to the roughhousing 
with Shawn. The arrival of their savior and King has redressed the 
generational imbalance. They may well have Kate Cassidy’s wake at the 
back of their minds, but for the moment Christy has their attention, and 
they are on their best behavior. They are sober, respectable people 
acting their age. Christy's inquiry about the likelihood of the police 
appearing provokes from Michael James an indignant reply: 
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If you’d come in better hours, you'd have seen “Licensed for the 
Sale of Beer and Spirits, to be consumed on the premises,” 
written in white letters above the door, and what would the polis 
want spying on me. (Playboy 14) 


What might be called our first episode of generational displace- 
ment is brought to an end. Michael James acts the part of the 
responsible publican and father seeing to it that all is well before going 
off to the wake, and when he and his friends depart Christy and Pegeen 
are left alone. Their solitude is ended by the arrival of the Widow Quin 
and so too the hiatus in the generational contretemps. The widow 
appears in the sort of parental role that Michael James slipped in and 
out of so easily. She represents the older generation; she comes, 
indeed, at the request of its most proper and punctilious representa- 
tives, Shawn and Father Reilly. 

We soon are given reason to believe that she is poorly suited to this 
role. To begin with it is readily apparent that she is nothing if not 
scheming and manipulative. Second, we learn that she killed her 
husband and “buried her children” (Playboy 25). These accusations, 
freely confirmed by the widow, are lumped together and we cannot be 
sure that she does not bear some direct responsibility for the children’s 
deaths as well as her husband’s (Playboy 27). Third, and most important, 
she soon embarks on the seduction of Christy. 

Seduction may be too simple and strong a term to describe 
behavior that begins, at least, in an ambivalent manner. The Widow 
Quin’s treatment of Christy initially is parental; in the one obvious 
sense, it is downright maternal. Christy, who has just grown to 
manhood before our eyes while telling of killing his father and 
beginning his first fumbling courtship of Pegeen, is reduced to 
childhood by the Widow. “Well, aren’t you a little smiling fellow,” she 
says on finding him with his supper. “Itd soften my heart to see you 
sitting so simple with your cup and cake, and you fitter to be saying 
your catechism than slaying your da.” Though her attitude toward 
Christy soon starts to change—in her next speech, she says, “It’s of the 
like of you and me you'd hear the penny poets singing in an August 
Fair” (37). Echoes of her maternal feelings toward Christy persist 
throughout the play. In the scene in which the three girls with their 
gifts appear followed by Widow Quin, Susan Blake speaks of Christy as 
a sort of prospective child-husband to the Widow: “and she with a great 
yearning to be wedded, though all dread her here. Lift him on her 
knee, Sara Tansey” (37). 

As for Christy, he seems so nearly oblivious as he can be to the 
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Widow’s intentions, and with a straight face describes to her his flight 
from that other widow with whom his father would have had him 
wedded; “and she a woman of noted behavior with the old and young” 
(37). This reminder of generational misalliance is followed by her 
question, and she asks Christy why his father would have done that. 
Christy replies: “He was letting on I was wanting a protector from the 
harshness of the world,” and the Widow Quin responds, “There's 
maybe worse than a dry hearth and a widow woman and vour glass at 
night” (Playboy 35—36). 

Christy’s childlike innocence is matched by the Widow’s cunning 
and her offer of constant parental attention, all carrot and no stick. She 
is a grotesque combination of Mary Magdalene and the Virgin. It is in 
that later and intercessory role, not her favorite part, that she most 
appeals to the Playboy. “Aid me for to wed Pegeen,” he pleads, and she 
complies, going so far as to spend a good part of the last two acts 
placating Christy’s father in the bargain (Playboy 53). 

While the Widow has some notion of the ultimate impossibility of 
fulfilling her fondest desire, romance with Christy—“Well, it’s an error 
to be aged a score,” she says at her first exit—the elder Mahon has no 
such notion of his limitations (29). From his first entrance he is an Old 
Testament God, filled with jealousy and rage (jealousy of his son’s 
youth and triumph, rage at his own injury) and spouting recriminating 
fire and brimstone. A patriarch beyond the possibility of parody 
superficially, he is in essence a spoiled child grown to monstrous 
proportions. Obstinacy and vindictiveness carried to the level of 
brutality plus a good measure of self-pity sum up Christy’s father, and 
he will have his revenge. “And I after holding out with the patience of 
a martyred saint till there’s nothing but destruction on, and I driven out 
in my old age with none to aid me,” he says in answer to one of the 
Widow’s taunts; conveniently forgetting that it is his son who has fled 
with him in pursuit (Playboy 48). 

It is with a touch of satisfaction that we hear of his second murder. 
It is with a sense of regret that we witness his resurrection. The regret is 
allayed by relief, for in the interim, Michael James, Pegeen, and the 
others have done their Judas turn on Christy. When Christy leads his 
father off in submission we feel it only right. 

Age is finally put in its place, but youth has hardly been well served 
in the play. “And isn’t it a great shame when the old and hardened do 
torment the young?” the Widow Quin remarks. Her words are apt in 
several ways. The economics of post-famine Irish agriculture that made 
little gods of the paterfamilias, allowing their offspring the options of 
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escape into emigration or a grim lifetime of celibate obedience until 
their fathers died or went into the west room, was one sort of torment 
that every Irishman from a rural background would have understood. 
Christy's escape was of a somewhat different and much more dramatic 
kind. It was an escape into fantasy, an extravagance as Synge put it, and 
not one entirely of his own making. Christy has been cast in a role, 
seemingly great but actually limited and circumscribed, that he can play 
for only a time. This too is a torment of sorts and one imposed on him 
by his newfound friends. He is the King who must in time be sacrificed, 
and he can reign only so long as Father Reilly, the law, and Christy’s 
own father are held at bay. The fantasy reaches its most idyllic moment 
just before the return of reality as Pegeen’s father gives his blessing to 
their marriage. Pegeen, too, is a victim to the illusion that she can marry 
a penniless parricide, that her father or any Irish father of means would 
consent to a marriage without lengthy discussions with the groom’s 
father concerning dowry and exchange of property (Arensberg 76—98). 
The elder Mahon gets his “destruction on” with his penultimate 
entrance, and it is a destruction to abort this final episode of Carnival, 
the marriage of King and Queen. : 

At this moment, the Widow Quin returns in her intercessory role. 
There is “none to pity him but a widow woman, the like of me, has 
buried her children and destroyed her man,” an indication that she has 
escaped the tyrannical cycle of life and inheritance in the Irish 
countryside, but at the expense of her reputation (Playboy 54). While the 
Playboy asks: 

And I must go back into my torment is it, or run off like a 
vagabond straying through the Unions with the dusts of August 
making mudstains in the gullet of my throat. (Playboy 73) 


It is the second alternative that Christy pursues with his father in 
tow. They will not go back to their “windy corner of high, distant hills,” 
but like trampers follow the roads of Ireland, which in his life and work 
John Millington Synge much preferred (Playboy 19). 


NOTES 


‘Sultan’s article is an instance of the first position, while the second may be 


found in Skelton’s. ` 
2? The west room is the one into which members of the older generation 


move after relinquishing control of the farm to their children. ; 
3 “The Land” deals with succession and “Thomas Muskerry” with the loss 


of mastery. 
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The John Cheever Story: A Talk with 
Richard Selzer 


PETER JOSYPH 


While striking up a friendship with surgeon-author Richard Selzer 
at the artists’ colony Yaddo, in upstate New York, where Selzer was 
working on his latest volume of fiction, Imagine a Woman and Other Tales, 
I heard him tell the story of his encounter with John Cheever when they 
were at Yaddo together some years earlier. Cheever had gone to write 
at Yaddo often since his first visit in 1934. When Selzer met him there 
in 1980, Selzer had written Rituals of Surgery, Mortal Lessons, Confessions 
of a Knife, and he was completing Letters to a Young Doctor, but he had 
not yet retired from the practice and teaching of surgery at the Yale 
New Haven Hospital, and a visit to Yaddo was particularly important, as 
it freed him to write steadily all day. Eager for every detail of this rather 
dramatic meeting of two distinctive masters of short prose, I asked him 
about it again during the making of What One Man Said to Another: Talks 
with Richard Selzer. I waited patiently for the best time to ask for the full 
story, a very informal situation in which I was preparing a meal in 
Selzer’s home on a quiet street in New Haven, Connecticut, while he 
relaxedly sipped his nightly glass of vodka. 


Richard Selzer: It was October, and the Mansion was closed, and we 
were all living in West House and the little houses around, and eating in 
the small dining room, next to the library, you know? Where you and I 
had our meals. 

Peter Josyph: Was Cheever in West House? 

RS: No, Cheever was living in one of those little cabins along the 
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road. His studio was there also. I was in Pine Gard, the little house at 
the other end of the estate. I think he was there before me, and I 
arrived, and he took an instant dislike to me. 


PJ: This is the first time you had met? 

RS: Yes. I was elated to think that he was there, because I wanted to 
meet him. I had enjoyed his stories. But it was not to be. We were the 
two old men there—the rest of the people were about a third our 
age—and I felt: “Well, I'll have this comradeship.” But he was not 
capable of that. He considered me in a certain way a rival, an interloper. 


PJ: Was he unkind to you? 

RS: Very unkind. And insulting. I let it be known to him that I 
certainly wanted to be his friend, but no, it wasn’t possible with him, he 
had to assume a certain posture. Nevertheless I was quite drawn to him, 
I wanted to be friends, but he wouldn’t allow that. He began an attack in 
his little bitchy way. And he was good at being a bitch. 


PJ: You had no desire to fight back? 

RS: No desire to fight back. I didn’t care. The only thing that 
bothered me was that I had come there to write, and this was disturbing 
me to the point where I was not being able to function as a writer. I 
notified the kitchen that I wouldn’t be eating dinner, and I went into 
Saratoga and had my dinner, so that I wouldn’t be seated at the same 
table, and just made it clear that if I couldn’t carve out a little space for 
myself free of John Cheever, I would go away, I would not stay the rest 
of my visit, and just leave and forget about it. Because he was such a 
strong personality. He didn’t let you off the hook. 


PJ: And that kind of nonsense is contradictory to why one goes to 
Yaddo to begin with. 

RS: Yes, totally. And, you know, the other people at Yaddo were 
aware of it, his abusiveness toward me, and toward others who were not 
there; his gossiping, and his revealing of secrets. There was a young 
man who had written a letter to one of the young women who was 
there, and the young man was a gay guy. A very very good writer. I've 
never met him, but I know his work from the New Yorker magazine. He 
was a devotee and a disciple of John Cheever. When this young 
woman announced that she had a letter from this guy, John said: “Well, 
he’s the only fellow who ever became an Eagle Scout on his knees.” He 
thought that was hilariously funny. I thought it was an atrocious thing 
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to say to people, these young painters and sculptors, many of whom are 
very naive people. I was shocked by it myself. Because this boy believed 
in him and considered John his friend, and here John had said this. 

Well, I distanced myself from him in an effort to stay at Yaddo, and 
avoided him. One night—it was around midnight—I was way up in Pine 
Gard, I was in my pajama bottoms, and there was a knocking at the 
door. I opened it, and one of the young women, a painter, said: “Come 
quick! John Cheever is dying!” So of course without putting on shoes or 
socks, I ran barefoot with just my pajama bottoms on in the moonlight 
across the fields from Pine Gard all the way past West House and down 
that road to where John’s studio was. I burst into the studio, and there 
was John lying on the floor, he was cyanotic—blue—not breathing—and 
looking dead. So I fell upon him, and gave him mouth-to-mouth 
resuscitation, pounded on his chest, told the people to summon the 
ambulance immediately, and in the meantime went through this 
resuscitative business. Shortly, he began to breathe again, and I could 
get his pulse, so I knew he was going to be okay. I didn’t know what his 
mind was going to be like, but I knew that physically he was going to be 
okay because I had blown all my breath into his lungs and all of that. 
The ambulance arrived, and it turned out to be a volunteer ambulance. 
There was only an elderly woman and a teenage boy. 


PJ: So from a medical point of view they were completely useless? 

RS: Totally. So I sized this situation up, and I said: “Well, all right, 
we'll carry him into the ambulance and I’m going with him in the back,” 
which I did. 


PJ: Was he conscious? 

RS: No, he was not conscious. In the back of the ambulance, there 
was John: I was giving him oxygen and I had started an intravenous, 
and I was talking to him, and I saw that he was beginning to moan, and 
turn, and shake his head, and make gestures of being alive. And I said: 
“John, it’s me, Richard. I’m here with you and we're going to the 
hospital. Don’t worry about it: I’ll take care of you.” This is the man who 
had abused me for weeks. But I was his doctor. 

So we get him to the Emergency Room of the Saratoga Hospital, 
and I am still wearing nothing but my pajama bottoms. I’m barefoot— 


PJ: No one brought you a shirt or a jacket? 
RS: No, there was nobody. 
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PJ: What time of year was this? 
RS: October. 


PJ: It's cold at Yaddo in October! 

RS: It was cold, right, and I was shivering. But I got in there, and I 
said to the nurse: “This man needs to be seen by a physician 
immediately. Where is the doctor on call?” 

She said: “Well, I’ll have to get in touch with him by telephone. 
He’s not here, he’s not available right now.” 

I said: “What do you mean he’s not available? This is an emergency!” 
There was no doctor! There was a doctor assigned, but he wasn’t there, 
he was home. I said: “I don’t understand this, because this is an 
emergency. I don’t know what’s the matter with him. We’re coming 
from Yaddo and this man may be dying.” 

She said: “Well, I can’t help all of that. I have to try to reach the 
doctor.” 

I said: “You do what I tell you!” And here I am in my pajama bottoms 
and barefoot. I said: “I’m a doctor, and I don’t expect you to believe it, 
and I don’t care if you believe it, and I don’t want to hear a word about 
it in opposition. Get me oxygen, an electrocardiogram, and I want to 
draw some blood, do some tests. And I want to examine this man. Get 
me a thalamascope and a stethoscope and all of that stuff—and shut up!” 
Because I knew that she would not believe that I was a doctor, 
considering that I had come from Yaddo, where there has never been a 
doctor, and that I was dressed in that fashion. But I just browbeat her, 
and she did exactly what I told her. I threatened her. “Anything 
happens to him, it’s your fault.” 


PJ: But was there anyone there to assist you? 

RS: Just her. And she did, she certainly did: I browbeat her into it. 
Pretty soon I had him all plugged in and stable, and I said: “Now you 
put him upstairs in the Intensive Care Unit overnight.” 

And she said to me: “Do you have privileges in this hospital?” 

I said: “J am warning you not to ask me that question. It is now four o'clock 
in the morning and I don’t care whether I have privileges in this hospital 
or not, I have never been in this hospital, but you had better do what J tell 
you.” So we admitted him to the Intensive Care Unit. By this time 
Curtis Harnack had arrived — 


PJ: He was the president— 
RS: Of Yaddo. He gave me his raincoat: I was frozen to death. 
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PJ: You were friends? 

RS: Well, we were acquaintances, yes, from Yaddo. But his main 
allegiance was to John Cheever, who was the old Yaddo, the spirit of 
Yaddo. In any case, Curtis drove us back to Yaddo, and I slept. Then I 
got up and went back to the hospital to see my patient. A doctor had 
been there by then, but it had all been taken care of, he didn’t have to 
do anything. John rallied and was wide awake. I got there I think at 
eight o’clock in the morning, I went in, and there was John sitting up in 
bed. 

I said: “Well how are you, John?” 

He said (gruffly): “I’m fine, I want to get out of here.” 

I said: “Well no, you can’t go back to Yaddo, because we are not 
equipped to go through this again. You have to go home. I will call your 
wife, tell her what happened, and she will make arrangements that your 
doctors in Ossining will see you, do the proper diagnostic tests, and find 
out why this happened.” 

“No,” he said. “I’m not going to go home. I’m here at Yaddo, I’m 
staying.” 

I said: “Well, you’re not staying, because I’m not going to have 
another thing to do with you.” And he was very resentful of me when it 
was explained to him that he was unconscious and that I had 
resuscitated him. 


PJ: What did he say? 
RS: Furious. He was furious. 


PJ: What did he say exactly? 

RS: “What right have you? That’s rape, that’s violation of me, you 
took advantage of me. . . .” He was awful. He was mean. 

I said: “All that having been said, you’re not staying at Yaddo, 
because I’ve told Curtis that they’re going to be liable for all the money 
they’ve got if you stay there and this happens again and you die.” 


PJ: He just wouldn’t acknowledge you saved his life? 
RS: No, not at all. 


PJ: He didn’t accept it? 

RS: No, he didn’t accept it, he resented it. I called his wife in 
Ossining, I explained what happened, and I said: “I’m sending him 
home in an ambulance.” So she said: “Well that’s fine. Do that.” I made 
sure he got in the ambulance, and I told the driver not to stop anywhere 
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along the way, but to get him to Ossining, to his house. And that’s what 
happened. He went home. 

Five days later, he was back at Yaddo. And enraged with me. He was 
just furious. I had engineered this whole thing, he thought, and made 
him leave Yaddo and all of that, and I had magnified the thing— 


PJ: To get rid of him? 

RS: Yes, something like that. And I decided then—I said: “Well, 
John, don’t you ever speak to me again. Period. lIl be gone in a week to 
ten days. I don’t want to talk to you. I’m going to eat my meals in 
Saratoga, and we are not to converse.” So I fired him. 

The night before I was to leave and come back, I was up in Pine 
Gard. It was the middle of the night, and I was packing my suitcases 
and putting all my stuff together and preparing to load it in the car. It 
was two o'clock in the morning, and there was a knock at the door, and 
I opened it, and it was John, it was John Cheever. I was startled. 

He said: “May I come in?” 

I stepped aside and let him in, closed the door, and I said: “Well, sit 
down, you're here.” And he began to talk. He began to tell me all about 
his background and his childhood and all of that. 


PJ: Not a word about what had happened between you? 

RS: Not a word about it. That was not discussable. He began to tell 
me his life’s story. An hour went by, and I said: “Well, John, I’m 
expected in the Operating Room at eight o’clock this morning. I have to 
pack and get going, so I’m afraid I must ask you to leave.” 

“Of course,” he said. “Of course.” 

He stood up, there was a very long, pregnant pause, and he said to 
me: “Shall I come to see you in New Haven?” 

Those are his very words. 

And I said to him: “I can’t think why.” We were this close together. 
And I had the impression that that man wanted to kiss me. I felt 
the tension. I did not know anything about his homosexuality at the 
time—nothing. The way I found out about it was reading, after his 
death, his daughter’s book. I had no idea about any of this. But that 
man was swaying toward me, gazing at me with great intensity, during 
this encounter in the middle of the night. And the thought leaped 
through my mind: “This guy’s going to kiss me.” And I said: “Well, 
John, I can’t think why.” 

He left and went back to his quarters. And it wasn’t three months 
later that he was dead. [Pause] Dead. [Pause] He wrote to me from 
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Ossining one letter—I have it here somewhere—which was a garbled 
message that I interpreted as trying to set things straight between us, 
and telling me he knew I had meant no harm to him. But then he died. 
And the next thing I knew, Susan Cheever had published this book. 
Well, this event between John and me was just known at Yaddo. You 
can't have a thing like that happen without everybody at Yaddo 
knowing. Curtis knew it, Hortense Calisher knew it, everybody knew 
what had happened. So that when the biographer was appointed, he 
interviewed them and they directed him to me to give the details of the 
incident. I would not, no, never. I wouldn't betray him in that way. I 
didn’t like him, I didn’t know him—to hell with it, I was not going to 
give away the secret that he had spent all of his life defending, at great 
cost to him. He was a miserably unhappy man. So I told the biographer: 
“No, you can’t have it from me.” 


PJ: Did he call you before the book came out by his daughter? 
RS: No, it was after that. 


PJ: So the secret was already out, but you weren’t going to add to 
it? 

RS: Not at all. I wouldn’t do that to him. I did not betray him. His 
son did, Ben did, by publishing his letters. 


PJ: It has been claimed that he did not regard it as a secret. 

RS: He did once say—to Newsweek, or Time magazine—when 
someone asked him what about the homosexuality: “O, well, that’s 
always been there,” and that was it. He passed it off quite lightly. 


PJ: Well now let me press you for a moment. If it was published in 
a magazine that “It’s always been there” — 
RS: Well, he passed it off— 


PJ: He passed it off, but he certainly wasn’t hiding it— 

RS: No, he was, he did hide it, he didn’t want to have to deal with it, 
and by saying: “O that, that’s always been there,” and yet bragging 
about his heterosexual prowess— 


PJ: Did he do that at Yaddo? 
RS: Yes. Sure. He was always saying how he screwed all the women 
on the couch in the Great Hall of Yaddo, you know. . . 
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PJ: Do you think his abusiveness while you were there had 
anything to do with his illness? 
RS: No. 


PJ: Did you feel at all guilty about that? 

RS: O afterwards I did, of course I did. I felt: “God, I’ve maligned 
him.” I think, now, that he was attracted to me, and I think to defend 
himself against that, he abused me. 

But then I felt, afterwards, after he died, I felt guilty, because I 
thought: “Well, I’ve failed to understand another human being.” And I 
thought it was my fault. 
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Norman Mailer’s “White Negro”: 
Historical Myth or Mythical History? 


STEVE SHOEMAKER 


To study the work of Norman Mailer is to speculate upon the fate 
of the Romantic prophet in the twentieth century. In an age when the 
apotheosis of high Romantic exuberance, the artistic “genius,” and even 
the individual for that matter, have been demoted to the status of 
ideological mutation, reduced to an embarrassing excrescence on the 
social body, “the bourgeois self,” Mailer holds hard to a vision of man as 
the shaper of his world and retains a quintessentially Romantic 
fascination with “selfhood” and its “rebellious imperatives” (“The White 
Negro” 301). But the permutations to which the conceptualization of 
the Romantic self is subject in Mailer’s belated Romanticism are 
profound. It is the purpose of this essay to explore the effect of what 
might be termed historical and historicist pressures on the Romantic 
myth as manifested in Mailer’s work, paying particular attention to his 
famous, or infamous, essay of 1957, “The White Negro.” 

In this essay, Mailer hovers uncertainly on the border between 
sociological observation and aesthetic manifesto. He sets out ostensibly 
to describe a social phenomenon, a certain species of urban misfit: “the 
American existentialist—the hipster” (WN 301). But the figure that 
emerges is of mythic proportions and it is clear that Mailer’s investment 
in the myth is large, that it bears directly on his life and art. Indeed, it is 
tempting to conclude, as does Joseph Wenke in Mailer’s America, that 
“The White Negro” is “essentially an act of myth-making, a work of 
fiction . . .” (Wenke 71). The importance of the essay in Wenke’s view is 
that in the hipster, “it has as its hero a prototypical character,” which 
will serve as the model for later Mailer protagonists, so that, “out of his 
philosophy of Hip . . . new possibilities for characterization and 
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narrative action became available . . .” (Wenke 90). “The White Negro” 
is above all a literary work and, more specifically, a Romantic literary 
work. Myth is the stuff of which it is made and to forget this is to 
become slightly ridiculous: 


Speculating, for example, on how many hipsters were walking 
the streets of Greenwich Village in 1957 or wondering whether 
there were ever really any hipsters at all, at least as Mailer 
describes them, misses the point about as much as the recent 
search of several misguided fundamentalists for the wood that 
composed Noah’s Ark. In either case, one should not be 
concerned with an excavation of history but with a contemplation 
of mythic materials. (Wenke 71) 


Wenke’s book was published relatively recently (1987), but as we 
can see, his discussion of the “White Negro” is an essentially Romantic 
reading of what is taken to be an essentially Romantic work. As such, it 
is decidedly out of step with the present trend toward “new historicist” 
approaches in literary criticism. Most broadly, new historicism seeks to 
reinject historical and material realities into our interpretations of 
literary texts or, as Jerome McGann puts it, the project “assumes that 
poems are social and historical products and that the critical study of 
such products must be grounded in a socio-historical analytic” (3). 

Another representative new historicist figure, whose practice is 
related to but not identical with McGann’s, is Stephen Greenblatt. 
Greenblatt is interesting for our purposes because of his emphasis on 
how historical and cultural exigencies impinge on the possibilities of 
selfhood. In his ground-breaking work, Renaissance Self-Fashioning, he 
describes his growing awareness of the extent of this impingement: 


I perceived that fashioning oneself and being fashioned by 
cultural institutions—family, religion, state—were inseparably 
intertwined. In all my texts and documents, there were, so far as 
I could tell, no moments of pure, unfettered subjectivity; indeed, 
the human subject itself began to seem remarkably unfree, the 
ideological product of the relations of power in a particular 
society. (256) 


Taking the Romantic self as the fuller flowering of the sense of 
selfhood whose beginnings Greenblatt locates in the Renaissance, and 
which he questions here, we can begin to see the conflict between 
Wenke’s “mythic” reading of “The White Negro” with its emphasis on 
the artist’s ability to transcend historical circumstance, and the approach 
Greenblatt might take. How, then, might we historicize, or more 
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specifically, Greenblatticize, if you will, the Romantic approach to the 
essay, à la Wenke, which we have tentatively, and cursorily, set forth? 

We can begin simply enough, once we have established our 
orientation, by exploring the essay itself a little more thoroughly. If we 
can take Mailer’s word for it, and for now we shall, certain key historical 
determinants are not far to seek. “The White Negro” begins with the 
following passage, which it would be difficult, and undesirable, to quote 
in less than its entirety: 


Probably, we will never be able to determine the psychic havoc of 
the concentration camps and the atom bomb upon the 
unconscious mind of almost everyone alive in these years. For the 
first time in civilized history, perhaps for the first time in all of 
history, we have been forced to live with the suppressed 
knowledge that the smallest facets of our personality or the most 
minor projection of our ideas, or indeed the absence of ideas and 
the absence of personality could mean equally well that we might 
still be doomed to die as a cipher in some vast statistical operation 
in which our teeth would be counted, and our hair would be 
saved, but our death itself would be unknown, unhonored, and 
unremarked, a death which could not follow with dignity as a 
possible consequence to serious actions we had chosen, but rather 
a death by deus ex machina in a gas chamber or a radioactive city; 
and so if in the midst of civilization—that civilization founded 
upon a Faustian urge to dominate nature by mastering time, 
mastering the links of social cause and effect—in the middle of 
an economic civilization founded upon the confidence that time 
could indeed be subjected to our will, our psyche itself was 
subjected itself to the intolerable anxiety that death being 
causeless, life was causeless as well, and time deprived of cause 
and effect had come to a stop. (WN 300) 


This passage seems to me an important moment in Mailer’s work, a view 
lent credence by his decision to quote it word for word, prefaced by a 
comment on its depressing contemporaneity, in an address delivered 
nearly thirty years later, in 1986, at the opening of the Forty-eighth 
International PEN Congress (“The Writer's Imagination” 24). Com- 
prised almost entirely of one long, tortuous, eloquent, and profoundly 
ungrammatical sentence (the implications of that final “if” are left, at 
least for the moment, for the reader to supply), the very convolutions of 
its style reflect the struggle to capture the besieged spirit of a 
crisis-ridden age, to register seismographically, as it were, the effects, | 
large and subtle, of the tragic events of recent world history on human 
consciousness. 

Mailer has described the relation between a writer and his prose 
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style as follows: “A really good style comes only when a man has become 
as good as he can be. Style is character” (Pontifications 17). The character 
recorded here is that of a man struggling to comprehend the complex 
web of social relations in which the self finds its being. The self and 
society are so intimately related in Mailer’s reading of the day that “the 
most minor projection of our ideas or indeed the absence of ideas” may 
have the most egregious large-scale social consequences. Here and 
elsewhere in the essay, an almost endlessly proliferative style is in 
evidence, clause begetting clause in a hyperkinetic expansion of the 
possibilities of interrelation, until sometimes, as here, carried to the 
point of inevitable failure. Just as much as the scientist who builds the 
bombs, the poet (and indeed, “everyone alive in these years”) is 
implicated in that “Faustian urge to dominate nature by mastering time, 
mastering the links of social cause and effect” whose fruition may be the 
stoppage of time along with life on the planet: 


For if tens of millions were killed in concentration camps out of 
the inexorable agonies of super-states founded upon the always 
insoluble contradictions of injustice, one was then obliged also to 
see that no matter how crippled and perverted an image of man 
was the society he had created, it was nonetheless his creation, his 
collective creation (at least his collective creation from the past) 
and if society was so murderous, then who could ignore the most 
hideous of questions about his own nature? (WN 300) 


The self then must accept credit, or blame, for the “collective creation” 
that is society, and at the same time fight for the ability “to speak with 
one’s own voice” (WN 300) within it. 

Lest we make Wenke into a straw man, however, and his Romantic 
reading into too easy a target, it should be noted that despite his 
admonishment that the critic “should not be concerned with the 
excavation of history but with a contemplation of mythic materials,” he 
readily acknowledges that social reality weighs heavily on Mailer and 
that “The White Negro” is a response to the “threat of totalitarianism” 
(Wenke 71). Accordingly, Wenke’s reading of the Romantic myth has 
been somewhat updated. He would not argue that it is literally possible 
for the artist to isolate himself from the world, drawing solely upon 
mysterious inward potentialities in obeisance to Emerson’s dicta in “The 
Poet”: “Thou shalt leave the world, and know the muse only. Thou shalt 
not know any longer the times, customs, graces, politics, or opinions of 
men, but shalt take all from the muse” (Wenke 240). 

But literal possibility, or impossibility, Wenke would point out, has 
little to do with the workings of myth. The relevant myth here, indeed 
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“the generative myth of American culture,” is “the idea of the American 
as Adam in a New World of limitless possibilities” (Wenke 70), and the 
idea itself is unaffected by the vicissitudes of history: 
Although . . . such a state of prelapsarian innocence has . . . by 
definition, no historical validity, as a romantic conception it 
nevertheless has the greatest imaginative value: it establishes that 
the imagination can create for itself an Archimedean point from 
which it can initiate rebellion. (Wenke 71) 
And this is true even if this Archimedean point is also the maximum 
point of a more or less forcible alienation from society: 


In other words, it [the Adamic myth] reveals the Romantic 

possibilities inherent in alienation as an existential approximation 

of the Adamic condition, allowing the modern romantic hero 

a point in space so that, standing in imagination apart from 

society, he can slough off “the old skin” and experience rebirth. 
(Wenke 71) 

All of this seems sensible enough as a general principle or 
potentiality, and applicable, with reservations, to Mailer and his time 
(the time of “The White Negro,” that is). In a contemporaneous work, 
Colin Wilson’s The Outsider (1956), described on the back cover of its 
1982 edition as “the seminal work on alienation, creativity, and the 
modern mind set,” Wilson charts (while not exactly approving) just this 
process whereby artists such as Blake, Nietzsche, Dostoyevski, Law- 
rence, Camus, and Hemingway, all of whom bear directly or indirectly 
on Mailer’s work, have occupied or explored the position of “outsider” 
in relation to society, and often exploited this position to produce great 
works of art. As I say, the principle is sound, and the “outsider” stance 
an interesting permutation of the Romantic myth, but I would maintain 
that any space cleared for the Romantic hero in “The White Negro” is 
painfully susceptible to the encroachments of history and that Mailer 
remains always attuned to the palpable threat of such encroachments. 
In fact, “The White Negro” seems to me to stand at that intellectual or 
discursive juncture when a crucial conceptual shift takes place and that 
key “50s” descriptor of the self, “alienated,” reveals its flip side, 
“ideologically constituted.” When this shift occurs, the state of 
alienation, formerly conceived as a condition in which man is severed 
from his fundamental “nature” by the mechanisms of society, is 
reinterpreted as a state of being in which man is so thoroughly a 
product of these societal mechanisms (read “ideology”: the most 
fundamental mechanisms are discursive) that it is impossible to speak of 
any “natural” state at all. Or, to recall Greenblatt’s words: “the human 
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subject itself began to seem remarkably unfree, the ideological product 
of the relations of power in a particular society” (Renaissance 256). 

It must be admitted, however, that Mailer would never accede to 
the final bleakness of this last. Ultimately, he retains his faith in “human 
nature,” the faith that if somehow “every social restraint and category” 
were removed, not only would be there be left something worthy of the 
name self, but “man would then prove to be more creative than 
murderous,” and so the threat of annihilation would be defused (WN 
316). Even so, when he asserts that “the only life-giving answer” for 
twentieth-century man, the answer he imagines the hipster to embody, 
is “to divorce oneself from society, to exist without roots, to set out on 
that uncharted journey into the rebellious imperatives of the self” (WN 
301), the assertion has about it less an Emersonian or even 
Wordsworthian confidence than an air of desperation. Elsewhere in the 
essay, the dark knowledge of the lack of freedom characterizing the 
human condition will be counted one of the key insights of Hip: “Hip 
sees the context as generally dominating the man, dominating him 
because his character is less significant than the context in which he 
must function” (WN 315). This is a remarkable statement indeed for a 
Romantic visionary to utter. The very ability to attain, even 
imaginatively, that “Romantic conception” of “prelapsarian innocence” 
of which Wenke speaks, must be called into question by the awareness 
reflected in such a statement. 

How, then, does the essay function? Our next step, following 
Greenblatt, is to move beyond the terms in which the essay presents 
itself. Greenblatt himself, by the way, seems to resist characterizing this 
as a “new historicist” move, apparently in an attempt to avoid 
association with Marxist aesthetics and its emphasis on “social rules and 
instructions” (Renaissance 4). Instead, he prefers to classify his approach 
as a “cultural or anthropological criticism,” based on the assumption 


that the facts of life are less artless than they look, that both 

articular cultures and the observers of these cultures are 
inevitably drawn to a metaphorical grasp of reality, that 
anthropological interpretation must address itself less to the 
mechanics of customs and institutions than to the interpretive 
constructions the members of a society apply to their experi- 
ences. (Renaissance 4). 


A further key assumption in Greenblatt’s practice is that to a large 
extent the Western, Renaissance culture with which he is concerned is 
in fact “our culture” (“Epilogue,” Renaissance 257), so that many of the 
“interpretive constructions” employed by the members of that society in 
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shaping their experience are similarly applicable to our own experience. 
Such an assumption, thought potentially problematic, meshes with our 
own intention of applying Greenblatt’s methods to the present study. 

One consequence of this perceived confluence of past and present 
is a certain self-reflexiveness: Greenblatt’s is often an anthropological 
discourse about anthropological discourse (although the terms of these 
discourses are not identical). Characteristically, texts are interpreted in 
light of the anthropological mode that so heavily influenced Renais- 
sance culture as a direct result of that culture’s imperialist practices. As 
Greenblatt notes, increased contact with other cultures gives rise to a 
dialectic of “heightened awareness of the existence of alternative modes 
of social, theological, and psychological organization” coupled with “a 
new dedication to the imposition of control upon those modes” 
Renaissance 2). 

In Greenblatt’s essay, “Invisible Bullets,” the anthropological 
account of the customs and beliefs of the Algonquin Indians presented 
in Thomas Harriot’s A Brief and True Report of the New Found Land of 
Virginia (1588) is fruitfully juxtaposed with Shakespeare’s Henriad, with 
an emphasis on exploring the extent to which the strategies of 
Shakespeare’s history plays are in fact anthropological. The most 
important element of this anthropological discourse in Greenblatt’s 
analysis is “the relation between orthodoxy and subversion” (“Invisible 
Bullets” 23). Harriot’s Indians are studied so assiduously with the aim of 
determining how they may best be manipulated by the colonizing 
British. Similarly, Prince Hal reconnoiters Britain’s indigenous “alien” 
culture, the lowlives of Eastcheap, so as to be better able to exploit them 
when he is ruler. In both cases, the subversive alternatives represented 
by these cultures are explored, and their “alien voices” recorded, only to 
be ultimately stifled. 

Let us leave this question of subversion and containment for the 
moment, or rather, let it serve as the backdrop for our application of 
the anthropological approach to Mailer and “The White Negro.” As we 
noted briefly before discussing the essay in “mythic” terms, “The White 
Negro,” like Greenblatt’s texts, is itself anthropological. Its “alien 
culture” is that of the hipster; its Eastcheap is Greenwich Village. In the 
anthropological mode that Greenblatt calls “recording,” Prince Hal 
learns the argot of Eastcheap, boasting of his ability to “drink with any 
tinker in his own language” (“Invisible Bullets” 45); similarly, Mailer 
records and explores the language of Hip at some length, as in the 
following passage: 
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It is a pictorial language, but pictorial like non-objective art, 
imbued with the dialectic of small but intense change, a language 
for the microcosm, in this case, man, for it takes the immediate 
experiences of any passing man and magnifies the dynamic of his 
movements, not specifically but abstractly so that he is seen more 
as a vector in a network of forces than as a static character in a 


crystallized field. (WN 310) 


But whereas Hal is content to translate the metaphors of the tinker’s 
language into literal sense (“They call drinking deep, dyeing scarlet”), 
Mailer is out to capture “the abstract states of feeling” (WN 302) to 
which the language of Hip gives expression. He records the words: 
“man, go, put down, make, beat, cool, swing, with it, crazy, dig, flip, 
creep, hip, square” (WN 311), but also attempts to delineate the larger 
significance of the discourse, to penetrate to the substratum of 
experience underlying it (note the emphasis in the passage above on 
man as “a vector in a network of forces” in light of our earlier discussion 
of “context”). In short, he takes Greenblatt’s emphasis on “the 
metaphorical grasp of reality,’ and on “interpretive constructions” as 
opposed to “the mechanics of customs and institutions,” to an extreme. 
Bringing his powers as an artist to bear in interpreting Hip’s own 
interpretations of experience, Mailer finds himself, like Wordsworth in 
“Tintern Abbey,” contemplating “all the mighty world / Of eye and 
ear,—both what they half create, / And what perceive.” Only this 
“world” is no longer the world of Nature, but rather the flux and reflux 
of social reality. 

We have already dealt with formal stresses in the prose style of 
“The White Negro,” but it is obvious that the essay is also subject to a 
certain generic unrest, an unrest that will continue to be evident in 
Mailer’s work, especially in his exploration of the potentialities of the 
nonfiction novel in works such as The Armies of the Night: History as a 
Novel. The Novel as History, and The Executioner’s Song: A True Life Novel. 
That this essay, hybrid that it is, is important is clear from both the 
discussion it has provoked and Mailer’s own opinion of it: his 
introduction in Advertisements for Myself has this to say: “The White 
Negro” is one of the best things I have done, and if it is difficult to read 
[a nod perhaps to those formal stresses we have referred to] it is also I 
think worth attention” (WN 298). 

But why, exactly, should the writing of an essay, a piece of 
sociological observation, prove to be such a significant moment in the 
literary career of a Romantic visionary? The argument toward which 
the present essay has been moving is that the old Romantic modes and 
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stances have perhaps proved inadequate to confront the historical 
realities of the twentieth century. This is a tame argument, even a 
self-evident one, in the context of contemporary literary criticism, but 
given the gulf between criticism and artistic practice, it perhaps gains 
new force when illuminated by the work of an artist, and a 
contemporary one, of the type who would most like to believe in those 
modes and stances. If we take the argument further, to suggest that not 
only Romantic practice, but the strategies and aims of fiction itself (and 
here we include poetry) are called into question, then the stakes are 
even higher. 

Significantly, Advertisements for Myself was followed by an ill-fated 
book of poems, Deaths for the Ladies (and Other Disasters), in which Mailer 
nonetheless had a heavy emotional investment (see “Deaths for the 
Ladies”), and then by a return to “Almighty prose” (Existential Errands 
185) ina book composed largely of essays, The Presidential Papers. In this 
book, there appears another landmark essay in Mailer’s literary career, 
which had first been published for a mass audience (a first for Mailer) 
in Esquire. This essay, “Superman Comes to the Supermarket,” finds 
Mailer writing about John F. Kennedy and the Democratic Convention 
of 1960. Mailer has commented tellingly of this book of essays that it 
was “inspired by a desire to have its influence” (Lucid 301), referring 
specifically to his hopes that the President himself would read it. Such a 
desire for influence is now typically associated with Mailer, and often 
lamented by those who believe his fascination (or perhaps “obsession” is 
a better word) with power has caused him to prostitute his art. While 
there may be some truth in this, the complaint is often inextricably 
entangled with a certain finicky panic at the thought of Art fraternizing 
too closely with life, or worse yet, politics (see, for example, Granville 
Hicks, qtd. in Manso 454). It seems possible that apart from a desire for 
personal aggrandizement (not to be discounted), Mailer’s concern with 
nonfiction, and his concomitant move into the public sphere, have been 
spurred by a sense that, in light of the historical pressures on the 
individual that we have discussed in connection with “The White 
Negro,” this is after all the arena in which the twentieth-century 
Romantic should practice his “art.” 

In his essay on Shakespeare, Greenblatt points out how closely the 
theater and its social context are interrelated: 


theatrical values do not exist in a realm of privileged literariness, 
of textual or even institutional self-referentiality. Shakespeare’s 
theatre was not isolated by its wooden walls, nor did it merely 
reflect social and ideological forces that lay entirely outside it: 
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rather the Elizabethan and Jacobean theatre was itself a social 

event in reciprocal contacts with other social events. (“Invisible 

Bullets” 45—46) 
He further observes: “Theatricality, then, is not set over against power 
but is one of power’s essential modes” (“Invisible Bullets” 46). We might 
generalize from this to say that “fiction” or, indeed, “art” is in a larger 
sense also “one of power’s essential modes” or, to recall a phrase from 
Greenblatt’s statement of method quoted earlier: “the facts of life are 
less artless than they look.” Life penetrates Art and Art penetrates Life. 
It may be that as a Romantic artist in twentieth-century America 
grasping the extent of this interpenetration, in the absence of a theater 
(or poetry) of significant stature, and in response to the palpable 
pressures of social reality, Mailer turned to nonfiction, and to the mass 
media, as the closest available equivalent of an art that would be “a social 
event in reciprocal contact with other social events.” This, then, would be 
the larger significance of the generic uneasiness of “The White Negro.” 

Having arrived here with help from Greenblatt, however, we must 
follow up on the implications of an art that is not only a “social event” 
but also “one of power’s essential modes.” For Greenblatt, as we have 
noted, the “subversions” of the anthropological mode in the texts he 
studies are always bound up with strategies of containment. Further- 
more, the very existence of these potential subversions is perhaps only 
evident to us because of our temporal distance from the pressures of 
containment operative in Renaissance culture; in other words their 
oppositional value may have been virtually nil in their original historical 
context. As Greenblatt has it in “Invisible Bullets”: “There is subversion, 
no end of subversion, only not for us.” 

Since it has been a tacit assumption that Mailer’s artistic 
engagement with social reality is to a large extent oppositional in intent, 
that the hipster’s value, for example, lies in the possibility that he will 
point the way to an escape from “the totalitarian tissues of American 
society” (WN 301), how is his project affected by Greenblatt’s dire 
pronouncements? One response to this question might be to protest 
that the figures with which Greenblatt is concerned, such as Harriot, 
and even Shakespeare, were not even trying to be subversive, but were 
comfortably ensconced in the power structures of their time and place, 
something which, at least on the surface, cannot be said of Mailer. In 
fact, Greenblatt often skirts the question of intentionality, but judging 
from his essay on Marlowe (in Renaissance Self-Fashioning), who offers 
the closest approximation of Mailer’s oppositional stance among 
Greenblatt’s subjects, we might expect him to point out the extreme 
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difficulty of escaping from a society’s structures of power no matter 
how much you want to and how much talent you bring to bear on the 
problem. Ultimately, though, I think we must consider this question of 
subversion and containment both profound, because the success or 
failure of Mailer’s project depends upon it, and specious, because 
unanswerable. If Greenblatt is correct, I stand no more chance of 
penetrating the mysteries of our age’s strategies of containment than 
Mailer. 

I would suggest, however, that it is possible that both Mailer and 
Greenblatt have been more successful in this regard than Greenblatt’s 
conclusions might seem to allow. For one thing, the prospects seem to 
me somewhat brighter in light of the ways in which our discussion has 
complicated the conceptualization of both “myth” and “history.” With 
some help from Greenblatt, we have tried to demonstrate the degree to 
which Mailer’s artistic practice has come to reflect an awareness of, and 
a response to, the pressures of history on the realm of myth. In the 
process, we have also seen Mailer bring his artistic powers to the 
interpretation of history, always convinced that the products of myth and 
magination have a historical reality of their own. Mailer confronts history, 
but always with an awareness of the power of myth, whether he is 
recording/inventing the literal and metaphorical reality of the hipster, 
or analyzing/constructing JFK’s appeal. If another reminder is needed, 
consider this passage*from “Superman Comes to the Supermarket”: 


It was Kennedy’s ability to excite such activity [of the sort which 
would engender “new psychological realities”] which interested 
me most; that he was young, that he was physically handsome, 
and that his wife was attractive were not trifling accidental details 
but, rather, new major political facts. I knew if he became 
President, it would be an existential event: he would touch 
depths in American life which were uncharted. (Lucid 305) 


One's opinion of Kennedy aside, in the wake of the Age of Reagan, the 
role of “myth” in American politics can no longer be doubted, which in 
a strange way grants the artist a new authority. 

But Mailer’s acknowledgment of the mythical element in history is 
in some sense merely a further application of Greenblatt’s own 
insistence on the centrality of man’s “metaphorical grasp of reality.” An 
implicit argument of this essay has been that Greenblatt and Mailer are 
in their own ways responding to the same set of conditions: the 
historical pressures on the self in the twentieth century, which have 
given rise in both instances to a certain “historicizing” tendency. 
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Perhaps more accurately, in the practices of both men there has been a 
productive intermingling of myth and history. 

We have been fairly explicit about the implications of this 
intermingling for Mailer’s practice, but what of the implications for 
Greenblatt’s? The suggestion emerging from this juxtaposition of 
history and imagination, most provocatively executed by Mailer but 
present as well in Greenblatt, is that there is perhaps more hope for 
literary texts to “have their influence” than one might have thought. It 
seems to me that Greenblatt’s own pessimism stems in part from 
privileging the “historical” over the “literary” text. A pessimistic reading 
of Harriot is justified because Harriot’s text is tied so concretely to 
historical reality, and we all know how successful the colonists were at 
subjugating New World Indians. It follows, then, that a pessimistic 
reading of Shakespeare is equally justified. But Harriot’s, not to 
mention Shakespeare’s, text also has an imaginative reality for the 
reader. Reading it now we are appalled at both the raw disregard for 
humanity and the subtle machinations of colonizing force to which it 
bears witness. Nor has the relationship of colonizer to colonized been 
rendered defunct in our own time; in fact, Harriot’s account may help 
us to see this relationship more clearly in its present manifestations. The 
essential point here is that this imaginative apprehension, this newly 
acquired “interpretive construction,” does indeed have the potential to 
be applied to our own social reality. And who is better equipped than 
the artist to facilitate this application, to manipulate “the metaphorical 
grasp of reality”? If Romantic, or “mythic,” modes and stances are no 
longer adequate, then, neither are they irrelevant. 

However, even so subjunctive an affirmation must be further 
tempered. There are still some lingering questions that demand 
consideration: What of the White Negro? What of the paradoxical image 
at the heart of Mailer’s essay? Is this central figure a testament to an 
embattled racial subculture’s resources, to its ability to fascinate and 
compel the imagination under even the most terrible of circumstances? 
Or is this image instead a profoundly problematic manifestation of 
colonizing discursive practices in action—dangerous, offensive, at best 
supremely ironic? 

For there is, in Mailer’s scheme, another layer of culture behind 
that of the white hipster which has not yet found its place in our 
“anthropology”: “it is no accident that the source of Hip is the Negro 
for he has been living on the margin between totalitarianism and 
democracy for two centuries” (WN 301). The black American’s endlessly 
inventive response to the forces of oppression thus serves as the font of 
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existential and stylistic inspiration for the “lifemanship” (WN 311) of the 
white hipster. Mailer’s attitude is one of admiration, his position one of 
indebtedness (on the assumption that the lessons learned by the hipster 
are lessons valued by Mailer as well): “And in this wedding of the white 
and the black it is the Negro who brought the cultural dowry” (WN 
302). But to whom is Mailer’s debt really owed? From the shadowy 
depths of what nebulous cultural matrix has the White Negro emerged? 

In one of the pieces appearing alongside “The White Negro” in 
Advertisements for Myself, Mailer sought, not very graciously for the most 
part, to distinguish himself from his contemporaries in a series of 
shorthand “evaluations.” Of the writers treated in this piece, Ralph 
Ellison comes off better than most, but Mailer still offers up the 
following, rather major criticism: “Invisible Man insists on a thesis which 
could not be more absurd, for the Negro is the least invisible of all 
people in America” (“Evaluations” 432). Mailer goes on to insist that 
“most whites can no longer see each other at all,” that “their experience 
is not as real as the experience of the Negro,” and that a greater 
challenge would be to explore “the difficult and conceivably more awful 
invisibility of the white man” (432). 

Turning, on the other hand, to Ellison’s famous “Prologue,” we 
read the following meditation on the condition of invisibility, the 
invisibility of the black man: 

I am invisible, understand, simply because people refuse to see 
me. Like the bodiless heads you see sometimes in circus 
sideshows, it is as though I have been surrounded by mirrors of 
hard distorting glass. When they approach me they see only my 
surroundings, themselves, or figments of their imagination— 
indeed, everything and anything except me. 

Nor is my invisibility exactly a matter of a biochemical 
accident to my epidermis. That invisibility to which I refer occurs 
because of a peculiar disposition of the eyes of those with whom 
I come in contact. A matter of the construction of their inner 
eyes, those eyes with which they look through their physical eyes 
upon reality. (Ellison 3) 

Invisibility is a function of the observer, the result of a kind of 
existential strabismus. The question raised, then, is whether Mailer has 
seen “the Negro” at all, or merely a distorted reflection, a figment of his 
imagination. 

It can hardly be denied that Mailer’s essay is full of questionable 
cultural assumptions, not only about blacks, but about women and 
homosexuals as well. Keeping our focus on the first and most central of 
these categories, we might begin by taking note of James Baldwin’s 
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response to Mailer, “The Black Boy Looks at the White Boy” (1961), in 
which he observes: 


It is still true, alas, that to be an American Negro male is also to 
be a kind of walking phallic symbol: which means that one pays, 
in one’s own personality, for the sexual insecurity of others. The 
relationship, therefore, of a black boy to a white boy is a very 
complex thing. (290) 


It is strongly implied that the writer in Mailer is heavily in thrall to this 
sort of fallacious symbology, making the relationship between Baldwin 
and Mailer the more difficult. Here is the beginning of a passage from 
“The White Negro” which is quoted often, usually disapprovingly: 


Any Negro who wishes to live must live with the danger from his 
first day, and no experience can ever be casual to him, no Negro 
can saunter down a street with any real certainty that violence 
will not visit him on his walk. The cameos of security for the 
average white: mother and home, job and the family, are not 
even a mockery to millions of Negroes; they are impossible. The 
Negro has the simplest of alternatives: live a life of constant 
humility or ever-threatening danger. (302) 


This is dramatic stuff, easily parodied, but really not so very 


different from the story told by Richard Wright in Black Boy or Native 
Son, or, indeed, in Baldwin’s own writing. Having categorized the 
difficulty, Mailer presents the response: 


In such a pass where paranoia is as vital to survival as blood, the 
Negro has stayed alive and begun to grow by following the need 
of his body where he could. Knowing in the cells of his existence 
that life was war, nothing but war, the Negro (all exceptions 
admitted) could rarely afford the sophisticated inhibitions of 
civilization, and so he kept for his survival the art of the 

rimitive, he lived in the enormous present, he subsisted for 
Sareh night kicks, relinquishing the pleasure of the mind for 
the more obligatory pleasures of the body, and in his music he 
gave voice to the character and quality of his existence, to his 
rage and the infinite variations of joy, lust, languor, growl, 
cramp, pinch, scream and despair of his orgasm. For jazz is 
orgasm, it is the music of orgasm, good orgasm and bad, and so 
it spoke across a nation, it had the communication of art even 
when it was watered, perverted, corrupted, and almost killed, it 
spoke in no matter what laundered popular way of instantaneous 
existential states to which some whites could respond, it was 
indeed a communication by art because it said, “I feel this, and 
now you do too.” (WN 303) 


From our present perspective, the problems with this passage are 
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myriad. Most obviously, it smacks of a reductive primitivism in its 
depiction of a mindless surrender to “the more obligatory pleasures of 
the body,” which readily calls to mind Baldwin's complaints about the 
perception of the Negro as “walking phallic symbol.” Even bearing in 
mind that Mailer’s speculations on the relation of art and orgasm are far 
from limited to the present context, it is still distasteful that someone else’s 
orgasm be appropriated so unquestioningly. Ultimately, then, it may be 
that it is Mailer’s definition of art, “I feel this, and now you do too,” that 
offends the most, especially if applied too glibly to those from whom he 
supposedly draws his insight. 

But before we judge that Mailer’s whiteness has rendered his vision 
occluded and his subject invisible after the fashion Ellison indicates, let 
us return to Baldwin’s essay for a description of his first meeting with 
Mailer, which pursues the problematic of black-white cultural confron- 
tation: 

To proceed: two lean cats, one white and one black, met in a 
French living room. I had heard of him, he had heard of me. 
And here we were, suddenly, circling around each other. We 
liked each other at once, but each was frightened that the other 
would pull rank. He could have pulled rank on me because he 
was more famous and had more money and also because he was 
white; but I could have pulled rank on him precisely because I 
was black and knew more about that periphery he so helplessly 
maligns in “The White Negro” than he could ever hope to know. 
Already, you see, we were trapped in our roles and attitudes: the 
toughest kid on the block was meeting the toughest kid on the 
block. (290-91) 
This illuminating account, which bears the stylistic markings of Hip just 
as Mailer’s essay does, informs us of Baldwin’s opinion of “The White 
Negro” and at the same time gives us some insight into the “roles” 
within which both writers are, in Baldwin’s word, “trapped.” To this, 
Baldwin adds the further observation that “one does not . . . cease 
playing a role simply because one has begun to understand it” (291), the 
truth of which the remainder of his essay would seem to demonstrate. 

For though it is a sensitive and nuanced performance, Baldwin 
continues to play the role of “toughest kid on the block,” a role that 
hinges on his blackness and the cultural freight it carries. The 
immediate difficulty he feels in dealing with Mailer is to avoid being 
pushed to the limits of the part, into some romance of the “noble 
savage” (292). On the other hand, in order to “pull rank,” he need only 
casually relate the reaction of some friends, “Negro jazz musicians . . . 
who really liked Norman, [but] did not for an instant consider him as 
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being even remotely ‘hip’ and Norman did not know this and I could 
not tell him” (292). 

The credibility of Mailer’s “field study” is thus effortlessly 
undermined by one scuff of the toe from Baldwin’s more “authentic” 
position—and probably not without some justification, one might add. 
The point is that both writers are forced to play their roles, roles 
conditioned by the vicissitudes of a certain kind of writerly life in New 
York circa 1959 to be sure, but also determined to a large degree by 
their respective races. Baldwin’s scheme is like Mailer’s, in that if 
Mailer’s whiteness grants him a certain power, Baldwin is nonetheless 
able to draw by virtue of his blackness on a fundament of experience 
that is more “real.” 

It has become by now almost a commonplace for white critics 
writing about the cultural influence of Afro-American jazz, and 
particularly the New York be-bop scene from which the white hipster 
evolved, to ritually invoke “The White Negro,” in order to then distance 
themselves from its particular sort of Romantic error, the Romanticism 
of the white intellectual examining black culture. In Subculture: The 
Meaning of Style, for example, Dick Hebdige refers us to the myth of 
“the Black Man, mistily observed through the self-consciously topical 
prose of Norman Mailer” (47). In No Respect: Intellectuals and Popular 
Culture, Andrew Ross uses the essay similarly, as an exemplum of: 

white intellectuals’ projected fantasies of an atavistic Other, each 
trying to outdo the other in their articulation of a correct white 
hipness, for which Norman Mailer was to provide the most 
well-known version in “The White Negro.” (68) 
In these formulations, the only virtue of Mailer’s essay is that its own 
vision of “the Black Man,” an image created to live out “the blocked 
options of a generation of white radicals,” is perhaps somewhat more 
palatable than the “breathless panegyrics” of a writer like Jack Kerouac 
(Hebdige 47). Ross, however, in presenting a mostly negative catalog of 
reactions to “The White Negro,” acknowledges that the hypersexual im- 
age emerging there did, in fact, appeal to black radicals like Eldridge 
Cleaver, who found Mailer’s version of the hipster “a stirring sexualized 
call to militancy for the symbolically ‘castrated’ black male” (89). Juxta- 
posing the reactions of Baldwin and Cleaver, we are presented with a 
conflict that defies resolution by means of any racially authorized rank- 
pulling. 

This is simply to say that the question of “authenticity” is a vexed one. 
In contrast to Hebdige, who is prepared in his discussion of jazz, for 
example, to distinguish unproblematically between “white swing” (47), 
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which he considers entirely devoid of “subversive connotations,” and “au- 
thentic black ‘swing’ bands” (147 n), Ross is well aware of the problem. 
Placing the hipster along the frontier of black-white cultural interaction in 
general, he points out that questions of imitation and authenticity are 
“part and parcel of the long transactional history of white responses to 
black culture, of black counter-responses, and of further countless and 
often traceless negotiations, raids and compromises” (67). 

Mailer invents or records a phenomenon, the white hipster, traces 
its genealogy to a black subculture, and, in the process, infuriates one 
black writer and inspires another. And this is only the beginning of the 
impossible-to-follow trail of “negotiations, raids and compromises” 
which must characterize any further inquiry into the subject. The 
“transactional” nature of this history guarantees that no “origin,” no 
final locus of “real” experience, will ever be found, because none was 
ever there. But this is still not to conclude with Wenke that we need not 
concern ourselves with “an excavation of history.” In fact, what can be 
said is that even if Mailer’s motives are more enlightened than Prince 
Hal's or Thomas Harriot’s, his mythic intervention into history via the 
anthropological mode brings with it a heavy historical responsibility. 
Precisely because cultural truths are so slippery, the sort of “making 
visible” which such an intervention must accomplish to be successful 
demands a tortuously difficult overcoming of cultural blindness. 

At the same time, investigation and intervention f this kind is prob- 
ably essential if we are to come to terms with what James Clifford has 
called “the predicament of culture,” or “ethnographic modernity,” mean- 
ing a condition, increasingly common in the modern world, of being “off 
center among scattered traditions” (3). In such a world, cultural identity is 
“conjunctural, not essential” (11), consequently requiring of us both “an 
inventive poetics of reality,” and that certain questions be asked of this 
poetics, namely: “Whose reality? Whose new world?” (6). 

“The White Negro” leaves us insistently asking these questions, and 
perhaps not entirely satisfied with the answers we receive, but it seems 
to me that if both these processes, of invention and of questioning, are 
given equal weight, Mailer’s project emerges in the balance as 
provocative and stimulating nonetheless. 
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The Strength and Sorrow of 
Young Stephen: 
Toward a Reading of the 
Dialectic of Harmony and 
Dissonance in Joyce’s Portrait 


MICHAEL BRUCE MCDONALD 


A certain anecdote concerning James Joyce’s eccentric music- 
making appears several times, with only minor variations, in the course 
of Richard Ellmann’s biography of the most famous of Irish exiles. The 
substance of the story is that those who heard Joyce sing at his various 
residences on the Continent were typically quite impressed by his “fine, 
pleasant voice,” but were just as often, like his friend Ottocaro Weiss, 
“scandalized . . . by a totally unacceptable accompaniment,” played on a 
guitar, or on “an old upright piano badly out of tune” (Ellmann, James 
Joyce 393). Although Ellmann himself treats this story as one more 
anecdote among the hundreds he presents in the course of what is, after 
all, a monumental study, my argument depends upon the notion that 
this paradox of a fine voice, somehow pleasantly singing despite the 
singer’s scandalously discordant self-accompaniment, captures the 
precise aesthetic effect of Joyce’s mature art. This is to say that Joyce's 
prose persistently manages, improbably enough, virtually to sing in the 
very midst of its own jangling discords; even when the most outrageous 
dissonances, the harshest sounds and ideas, are brought into Opposition 
with the harmoniousness of his work, as in Ulysses and Finnegans Wake, a 
certain euphony still obtains there. The question informing this study is, 
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therefore, Why should harmony prove to be so persistent in the work of 
such a master of the art of dissonance? 

Ellmann’s seemingly incidental anecdote, intimating as it does the 
precise nature of the crucial tension and interplay between harmony 
and dissonance throughout Joyce’s work, sketches an interrelationship 
which is of the utmost significance for my argument. Again and again, 
Joyce finds ways to foreground the fact that consonance and dissonance 
can never be constituted apart from one another, thus subverting any 
notion that harmony can somehow do without dissonance, or that 
dissonance might ever finally overwhelm the interests of harmony. 
Rather, one of the great lessons of Joyce’s art is that harmony lacks 
grandeur—becomes, indeed, merely banal—when it suppresses disso- 
nance, and that dissonance deteriorates into mere noise in the absence 
of harmony. I shall argue for the necessity of understanding precisely 
how Joyce foregrounds this profoundly close-knit interrelationship 
between harmony and dissonance in his work, on the grounds that 
knowledge of this dynamic is indispensable for an adequate under- 
standing of the overall concerns of his aesthetics. In addition, it seems to 
me very appropriate that an initial study of this crucial dynamic should 
focus on A Portrait, since the interrelationship which constitutes this 
dynamic is emphatically staged in the depiction of Stephen’s resolute 
dream of attaining some sort of harmony, and by the subsequent 
disruption of that dream by the dissonances Joyce so powerfully 
opposes to it. From a more general perspective, moreover, conceiving 
Joyce’s aesthetics in terms of a profoundly close-knit interrelationship 
between harmony and dissonance offers a useful corrective to the 
dualism all too frequently evident in scholarly approaches to the 
question of harmony—and of order itself—in Joyce. 

The aforementioned dualism is specifically marked, on one hand, 
by a tendency among certain critics to celebrate Joyce as quite nearly the 
closest thing to an apostle of harmony that European modernism— 
given the overwhelming anomie characterizing its historical moment for 
this view—could ever reasonably hope to produce. Here, harmony is 
typically understood either structurally!—especially in terms of the 
supposed realization throughout the Joyce canon of the aesthetic theory 
articulated by Stephen Dedalus in the final chapter of A Portrait*—or 
more thematically, with Leopold and Molly Bloom as exemplary figures 
of the spirit of reconciliation thought to grace even the most obdurately 
arcane moments in Joyce’s work.’ Not surprisingly, critics who 
understand the role of harmony in Joyce in this way tend to ignore the 
monumental dissonances of Finnegans Wake altogether, or tend to give 
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the aesthetic problem such dissonances represent but scant mention in 
the course of their studies.4 

The other aspect of the dualism evident in many approaches to the 
question of harmony and dissonance in Joyce is most typically revealed 
in the work of those critics who read Joyce backward from the Wake. 
This approach tacitly celebrates the seemingly unrelieved dissonances 
of the Wake as the culmination of an aesthetics toward which Joyce’s 
earlier productions, however tenuously, are everywhere thought to 
point. The latest manifestation of this tendency is the post-structuralist 
valorization of dissonance as the crucial aesthetic element deemed to 
have been emancipated, finally—at least, and especially, in the works of 
revolutionary writers like Joyce—from the logocentric tyranny of binary 
opposites considered endemic to Western metaphysics. In this view, 
dissonance attains the stature of an entity whose field of play can no 
longer merely be delimited according to the imperatives of harmony, 
and whose playfully disruptive orientation no longer betrays concern 
for the telos of its own resolution in harmony.® 

My argument departs from the tacit dualism of such approaches in 
its insistence that the unrelentingly dialectical understanding of 
harmony and dissonance as mutually informing, rather than antagonis- 
tic, categories is necessarily central to any productive discussion of the 
modalities of Joyce’s aesthetics. My conviction that these concerns 
should be understood dialectically is given special impetus by Theodor 
W. Adorno’s insights concerning the role played by the dialectic of 
harmony and dissonance in Western philosophy and art, insights most 
fully articulated in his Aesthetic Theory, that grand and thorny work 
which Fredric Jameson has rightly described as “the aesthetics one 
writes when it is impossible to write aesthetics” (Stephanson 29).7 What 
follows stems largely, then, from my sense that the implications of 
Adorno’s insights concerning the nature and overall significance of the 
dialectic of harmony and dissonance have yet to be satisfactorily 
considered in respect to literary studies in general, much less to the 
specific aesthetic concerns we have come to associate with the name of 
James Joyce. 

In opposition to aesthetic formulations that posit the artistic 
process as an attempt to harmonize art with transcendent absolutes— 
the very tack taken, at first, by Stephen in A Portrait— Adorno refuses to 
admit the viability of any aesthetics which ignores the ways in which 
works of art are inevitably grounded upon the dissonances which, in his 
view, no principle of harmony, no matter how sophisticated, can ever 
fully resolve. Moreover, in Adorno’s view it is precisely the individual 
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artist’s repudiation of the notion that consonance or euphony can exist 
apart from this principle of irresolvable dissonance that enables the 
production of aesthetically advanced works of art. Indeed, for this view 
the aesthetic sensibility only becomes truly equal to the challenge of art 
when it is firmly grounded upon the realization that 
Aesthetic harmony is never fully attained; it is either superficial 
polish or temporary balance. Inside everything that can justly be 
called harmonious in art there are vestiges of despair and 
antagonism. (Adorno 160) 


Pointing out that those who advocate “an aesthetic notion of [a fully 
realizable] harmony and cognate ideas” typically ignore the inescapable 
“vestiges of despair and antagonism” which always rest within harmony, 
Adorno proceeds to argue that it is the recognition of harmony’s own 
inherent unattainability that informs the mature style of rightfully 
eminent artists (161). In other words, artists gain genuine aesthetic 
maturity only inasmuch as they are, first, able to recognize the inherent 
unattainability of harmony, and then proceed to recapitulate, aestheti- 
cally, the inevitability of this recognition: 

The more deeply works of art become engrossed by the idea of 
harmony, of appearing essence, the less they can feel content 
with it . . . Dissonance is the truth about harmony. Harmony is 
unattainable, given the strict criteria of what harmony is 
supposed to be. These criteria are met only when the aspect of 


unattainability is incorporated into the essence of art. 
(161—emphasis added) 


In effect, this incorporation of harmony’s “aspect of unattainabil- 
ity” into the work of art brushes aesthetic taste “against the grain,” 
thereby exposing the discords which, though they inevitably inform 
taste, taste tends to deny.§ For Adorno, it is important to see that this 
revelation of harmony’s own informing discords need not be an occasion 
for despair, but rather betokens the useful insight that harmony can 
never escape the dissonance that is its own truth, the dissonance that is 
the fundamental informing principle that makes harmony possible in 
the first place. In this view, therefore, it is wiser simply to recognize the 
inevitable operation of dissonance within harmony than to work futilely 
to create a harmony that would spuriously seek to banish dissonance 
altogether, or that would pretend that the problem of dissonance can 
somehow be wished away under the fleeting, intoxicating sway of 
harmonic cadences. i 5 

My argument follows, therefore, from the notion that Joyce's ability 
to incorporate precisely this “aspect of unattainability” into the 
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structure and thematics of his work marks his achievement of what 
Adorno would term a mature art. Moreover, even as his work reveals 
the ways that dissonance actually becomes “the truth about harmony,” 
Joyce also shows us how dissonance itself is threatened with a loss of 
cogency when the principle of harmony is severely compromised by an 
excessive proliferation of unrelieved discord. In order to get at the 
particular nature of this dialectic in Joyce, it is necessary that we 
understand the nature of his response to the literary milieu which, 
more than any other, convinced him that his aesthetic practice could not 
be content merely to acknowledge, but must rather actively portray, the 
inherent unattainability of harmony. This aesthetic pursuit gained its 
initial, and indeed lasting, impetus from Joyce’s highly charged 
response to the facile harmonies he thought typical of the Irish Literary 
Revival. 

The complexity of Joyce’s ambivalence toward the writers affiliated 
with the Revival, and toward their literary productions, is compellingly 
set forth in Ellmann’s biography (James Joyce 98-104). At first, Joyce was 
simultaneously drawn to, and repelled by, the Revival’s overwhelming 
drive to ensure a strong, indeed constitutive role for literature in 
modern Irish politics. For the writers affiliated with the Revival, 
literature was to have the important didactic function of teaching the 
modern Irish about their supposedly glorious Celtic past, and to play an 
even larger political role by urging the Irish to shake off British rule in 
order to reassume their illustrious Celtic birthright. The productions of 
the Revival were driven by the assumption that the essence of Celtic 
culture remains available to the modern Irish in the plenitude of its 
vitality, and that this culture has proven itself to be essentially 
impervious to the ravages of history, even to the long and brutal period 
of colonial occupation by the British. 

In “The Necessity for De-Anglicising Ireland,” a document which 
in many ways marks the moment of the Revival’s full-blown emergence 
in 1892, Douglas Hyde exhibits a striking insistence on the harmony of 
the modern Irish, degraded as their present state may be, with their 
ancient forebears. Threatened though this harmony may sometimes 
seem to be, its power is such that it is endlessly vital, endlessly renewable. 
The sheer vigor of the harmony of the modern Irish with the genius of 
their ancestors is conveyed by Hyde’s insistent reference to the 
enduring unity of the primordial Irish “race,” a collectivity unified not 
only “racially,” but also through participation in the very language, 
Gaelic, now almost lost to the modern Irish: 
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The bulk of the Irish race really lived in the closest contact with 
the traditions of the past and the national life of nearly eighteen 
hundred years, until after the beginning of this century . . . it 
may be said, roughly speaking, that the ancient Gaelic civilization 
died with . . . [the] neglect of . . . racial customs, language, and 
traditions... (Hyde 142) 

Even the apparent “death” of this ancient civilization cannot, in Hyde’s 

view, preclude its rebirth and renewal, so powerful remain its lingering 

harmonies. 

Hyde believed that the restoration of an idiomatically Irish 
civilization must be predicated upon the reclamation of the vitality of 
Irish Gaelic, a project ultimately aimed at Gaelic’s reinstitution as the 
predominant language of the land: 

I have no hesitation at all in saying that every Irish-feeling 
Irishman, who hates the reproach of West-Britonism, should 
set himself to encourage the efforts which are being made to 
keep alive our once great national tongue. The losing of it 
is our greatest blow, and the sorest stroke that the rapid 
Anglicisation of Ireland has inflicted upon us. In order to 
de-Anglicise ourselves we must at once arrest the decay of the 
language. (145) 
Apparently, the complex issues attending the degradation of Irish 
history and folkways are to be resolved through the reclamation of a 
linguistic harmony deemed powerful enough to unite the Irish people 
in the present, and also to bring the modern Irish into fruitful harmony 
with the genius of their legendary past. Moreover, the notion that the 
reinstitution of Gaelic represents a virtual reclamation of racial potency 
evidently puts to rest, for Hyde and his ilk, the disquieting issues 
attending the various internal differences—and indeed bitter con- 
flicts—within Irish culture and daily life. Arguably, however, these 
informing, and indeed constitutive differences were well entrenched in 
Ireland long before the beginning of the nineteenth century.’ Hyde 
could not have known of the diversity of his country’s ancestral life—a 
diversity whose extent contemporary sociological and historical studies 
continue to discover!°—but he would not have wished to know of that 
diversity, either; the revelation of such durable diversity and difference 
necessarily upsets the notion that the Irish people were historically 
united, in almost every way, by the harmony tacitly imparted to their 
“racial” legacy through the primary force of a shared ancestral 
language. i 

While it may be justly argued that Hyde’s emphasis on racialism is 

expressive of a tendency pandemic to late nineteenth-century thought, 
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we must also remember that this particular essay still holds considerable 
weight for contemporary Irish thought; Hyde’s manifesto has continued 
to exert an unprecedented influence on Irish politics and culture well 
into the late twentieth century. Indeed, Joyce seems almost prophetic in 
his understanding that, in struggling with the ideas of thinkers like 
Hyde, he was struggling to shape the profoundest sensibilities of an 
emerging nation. Even so, Ellmann shows that Joyce benefited 
immensely from the creative energy the Revival imparted to Irish 
literature in general—and to the formation of an atmosphere highly 
conducive to the production and reception of new literary works in 
Ireland—despite the scorn Joyce always held for the naive racialism 
evinced by Hyde and many other writers associated with the Revival 
(James Joyce 98). Indeed, it must be insisted that, despite the widespread 
tendency to regard Joyce’s aesthetic sensibility as maturing in splendid 
isolation from the vagaries of Irish culture, his work simultaneously 
resists, and succumbs to, the aesthetics of the Revival.!! 

Joyce’s ambivalent sense of the Revival—and of his own position in 
respect to it—is encapsulated in “The Holy Office,” that bit of bilious 
doggerel noteworthy for its parody of the literary modes of the Revival, 
for its expression of Joyce’s scorn for many of its most celebrated 
writers, and for the fun he pokes at his own relationship with the 
movement: 


But all these men of whom I speak 

Make me the sewer of their clique. 

That they may dream their dreamy dreams 

I carry off their filthy streams 

For I can do those things for them 

Through which I lost my diadem, 

Those things for which Grandmother Church 
Left me severely in the lurch. (CW 151)! 


In the inversion of everyday Irish values accomplished here, Joyce’s 
very sins—acts which he views, however, not so much as sins as creatively 
iconoclastic dissonances, dissonances insusceptible to the Church's 
harmonious vision of repentance and forgiveness—somehow enable 
him to serve the Revival, a movement in many ways predicated upon the 
assumption of a sort of purity indigenous to the Irish character. 
Ironically, Joyce’s willingness simply to accept his own impurity enables 
him to serve—in the very midst of personal degradation—the very 
movement which bespeaks, at every turn, the utter ascendancy of an 
unimpeachably moral spirit among the Irish from their most primordial 
beginnings. 
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Precisely because the Revival refuses to acknowledge the abiding 
dissonances that ineluctably oppose themselves to its vision of an 
unsullied Ireland, it requires someone who not only can acknowledge 
these dissonances, but is virtually able to “carry them off,” away from 
the “pure” vision whose harmony they might otherwise disturb. By 
relentlessly focusing on such dissonances in his own work, Joyce tacitly 
permits himself to be perceived as aberrant rather than simply honest, 
even as he thereby enables the Revival to present its own productions as 
embodiments of Irish purity. Strangely, Joyce thus finds empowerment 
in serving as a sort of literary drudge to the dreamy dreamers he scorns 
but must also acknowledge—not entirely without envy—as a more or 
less harmonious company: 

So distantly I turn to view 

The shamblings of that motley crew . . . 

Where they have crouched and crawled and prayed 

I stand the self-doomed, unafraid... 

And though they spurn me from their door 

My soul shall spurn them evermore. (CW 152) 
Forever removed from the company of the Revival’s “motley crew,” and 
yet always turning back to view the impact of their “shamblings” upon 
an Irish polity he would himself influence, Joyce distantly serves a 
movement that takes no notice of his service even as it implicitly derives 
benefit from his artistic drudgery. “The Holy Office” thus indicates the 
manner whereby, even as Joyce could jokingly parody the predilections 
of the Revival, his ambivalent attitude toward its polemical literary 
program—and toward the “motley crew” whose status as a sort of 
community he could not entirely gainsay—came to be one of the most 
fundamental elements informing the makeup of his aesthetic sensibility. 

Joyce’s early skepticism toward the Revival was fueled, additionally, 
by his sense that the plenitude of Gaelic had been forever lost to the 
modern Irish, that the site of its presence was now occupied by another 
language whose own presence could never be wholly dislodged from 
that site, the more or less imminent prospect of an end to centuries of 
British occupation notwithstanding. Thus, the idea of a “de- 
Anglicisation of Ireland” eventually became a virtual oxymoron for 
Joyce; for him, the infusion of the Irish sensibility with the attitudes and 
perceptions inscribed in English had gone so far as to preclude the very 
possibility that Ireland could ever be “de-Anglicised.” Even so, he writes 
tellingly of the chafing of an Irish sensibility under the imposition of the 
English language: 

The language in which we are speaking is his before it is mine. 
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How different are the words home, Christ, ale, master, on his lips 
and on mine! I cannot speak or write these words without unrest 
of spirit. His language, so familiar and so foreign, will always be 
for me an acquired speech. I have not made or accepted its 
words. My voice holds them at bay. My soul frets in the shadow 
of his language. (P 189)? 


For Stephen, as for Joyce himself, the problem of forever having to 
inhabit the shadowy realm between an imposed colonial language and a 
moribund native one becomes, in turn, the problem of inhabiting a 
realm characterized by unrelenting dissonance. This is a realm that can 
never be brought under the auspices of verbal harmony, precisely 
because the most eloquent verbalization in one language only serves as a 
remainder of the dislocation-necessarily entailed in the use, or nonuse, of 
the other. 

A remarkable contemporary statement of the pernicious conse- 
quences resulting from this form of linguistic discord is offered us by 
the Kenyan writer Ngtigi wa Thiong’o, who explicitly concerns himself 
with the neocolonialist appropriation of those works of indigenous 
writers which happen to be composed in the language of the colonizer: 


If... I criticise the Afro-European (or Euroafrican) choice of 
our linguistic praxis, it is not to take away from the talent and the 
genius of those who have written in English, French or 
Portuguese. On the contrary I am lamenting a neo-colonial 
situation which has meant the European bourgeoisie once again 
stealing our talents and geniuses as they have stolen our 
economies. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries Europe 
stole art treasures from Africa to decorate their houses and 
museums; in the twentieth century Europe is stealing the 
treasures of the mind to enrich their languages and cul- 
tures. (xii) 
This conviction has prompted Ngigi to go so far as to declare that he 
will henceforward write exclusively in two of the indigenous languages 
of Kenya rather than in English, precisely so as to prevent the European 
bourgeoisie from “stealing” his work.'4 In strikingly similar fashion, 
Hyde was concerned, above all, with finding ways to accomplish the 
political and literary “de-Anglicisation” of Ireland, a project aimed at 
precluding, at the very least, the ongoing appropriation of Irish arts by 
British connoisseurs. 

A significant difference obtains, however, between Hyde’s situation 
and Ngigi’s, insomuch as Hyde’s popular translations of The Lovesongs 
of Connacht were partially aimed at making their own ancestral literary 
tradition available to the large segment of the Irish population for 
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whom Gaelic had already become incomprehensible by the late 
nineteenth century. Thus, where Ngigi is able to presume the ongoing 
vitality of indigenous linguistic and literary traditions, Hyde’s transla- 
tions are offered in a spirit already bent on the recovery, even 
exhumation, of the Gaelic verbal arts indigenous to Ireland, but now 
languishing there. In offering these translations from their own Gaelic 
tradition to his fellow Irish, Hyde inevitably—if inadvertently—also 
makes them available to the likes of Haines, the emblematic figure of 
benevolent colonial appropriation in Ulysses, who is thus enabled by 
Hyde himself to arrogate the Gaelic tradition to his own purposes, an 
act Stephen likens to that of a “penitent thief.” 

Jacques Derrida, of course, offers a view that counters the notion 
that this literary and linguistic problem can ever be properly described 
as essentially an effect of the intransigence of colonialism. For Derrida, 
even the most blatant displacement effected by way of the incommen- 
surability of competing modes of discourse should never be deemed 
merely an effect of the disruptiveness of colonialism, for in his view our 
embeddedness in language itself is characterized by a perpetual 
deferral of the closure of meaning—a deferral of the harmonic 
resolution, as it were, of linguistic acts—and by an enduring play of 
irresolvable differences. This is the case for the simple yet monumen- 
tally disturbing reason that the “transcendental signified” which alone 
could guarantee discursivity’s self-replete presence to itself can never be 
inscribed in language. That is, a “transcendental signified” could only 
guarantee the plenitude of discourse if discursivity itself were an 
effective substitute for that signified’s own replete self-presence, yet 
Derrida is adamant in his assertion that language does not, cannot, 
serve as such a substitute: “The substitute does not substitute itself for 
anything which has somehow existed before it” (280). 

This notion takes on special poignancy when applied to Stephen's 
condition as an Irish speaker of English. In this respect, we must 
recognize that the language Haines bears, rather than Haines himself, is 
the usurper Stephen fears and scorns. For Stephen, as for Hyde 
himself, the gap between Gaelic and English is unbridgeable through 
translation. English does not simply substitute itself for Gaelic, but 
rather is used in an attempt to usurp the place of Gaelic altogether, as 
the colonizers seek to erase the very possibility that Gaelic might one 
day somehow resubstitute itself for English. While English successfully 
comes to occupy the position formerly held by Gaelic as the everyday 
spoken language of Ireland, however, it fails to occupy the mythic 
dimension of Gaelic as well, a dimension in which Gaelic still persists, 
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paradoxically embodied as a presence felt as an achingly real absence. 
English, that is, far from substituting itself for Gaelic, imperfectly 
situates itself in the site Gaelic had formerly occupied, a site where the 
very fact of linguistic presence now signifies rupture, rendering the 
indigenous language of Ireland practically “a central presence which 
has never been itself, has always already been exiled from itself into its 
own substitute” (Derrida 280) from the standpoint of the modern, 
Anglophone Irish. 

While Derrida’s remarks are broadly directed at a general 
description of a rupture “in the history of the concept of structure” 
(278), his characterization of the general effects of this rupture is 
especially germane to the politicized linguistic concerns Stephen 
articulates in the passage from A Portrait quoted above. These are 
precisely the concerns, moreover, that eventually come to fruition in the 
“Scylla and Charybdis” episode of Ulysses. Here, Stephen attempts to 
oppose George (A.E.) Russell’s blithe assertion that art has to do with 
“formless spiritual essences” (U 9.49)!5 by advancing counter, “dagger 
definitions” of art’s inevitable embeddedness in the material existence 
of the artist: 

Unsheathe your dagger definitions. Horseness is the whatness of 

allhorse. Streams of tendency and eons they worship. . . . they 

creepycrawl after Blake’s buttocks into eternity of which this 

vegetable world is but a shadow. Hold to the now, the here, 

through which all future plunges to the past. (U 9.84-89) 
Even as he savors his impending triumph over Russell, a triumph to be 
accomplished by adamantly holding “to the now,” Stephen—in curious 
anticipation of Ngiigi—suddenly finds to his chagrin that he can no 
longer confidently propound his definitions in English, the only 
language, paradoxically, which is available to him. 

The paradox here is that even Stephen’s obvious mastery of 
English unsettles his bid for mastery in his argument with Russell; 
Stephen is unmastered in this context by his inability to accept English 
as a proper substitute for the indigenous language it has displaced, even 
though he has no language other than English. Lacking any confidence 
in the vitality of the relationship between the indigenous language he 
does not know and the alien one he has mastered —the very relationship 
that the idea of an effective substitution must rely upon—Stephen finds 
that he cannot confidently pursue the argument he has initiated with 
Russell. Momentously, Stephen’s resolve to wield dagger definitions 
against Russell is subverted precisely at the instant wherein Haines’s 
intention to procure a copy of Hyde's Lovesongs is brought to light. The 
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revelation of this act of appropriation, an act whose seeming 
innocuousness is belied by Haines’s indelible embeddedness within a 
pernicious colonialism, elicits an odd string of internal associations from 
the now significantly silent Stephen: 


We feel in England. Penitent thief. Gone. I smoked his baccy. 
Green twinkling stone. An emerald set in the ring of the 
sea. (U 9.101-02) 


Suddenly, Stephen’s very ability to wield dagger definitions seems to 
have evaporated; the references made to Hyde and Haines have 
undermined his confidence in the language, English, which he must 
wield in order to create such definitions, a language which informs and 
imperils his very identity even as it elicits his profound resentment. 

As the passage quoted above illustrates, the increasing play—or 
rather deliberate oscillation—of signification in the text itself closely 
parallels Stephen’s growing sense that the place of the center or origin 
which would anchor his discourse has become a site irremediably 
marked, for him, by a keen sense of rupture and absence. Indeed, the 
entire episode is animated by Stephen’s increasingly disturbing 
realization that the very language in which he must articulate and 
understand his predicament holds—and has forever held—no center 
for him at all. In this respect, Joyce’s portrayal of Stephen in Ulysses 
sketches the universal linguistic predicament that for Derrida attends 
our embeddedness in language itself, but does so in a way that retains 
the sense that this predicament is heightened—becoming more 
poignant and existentially painful—when the factor of colonial 
linguistic usurpation is added to it. While it is therefore true that the 
complexity of Stephen’s linguistic predicament more and more comes 
to foreshadow that identified so powerfully by Derrida, the careful 
reader of Ulysses is never permitted to lose the sense that Stephen’s 
predicament is especially poignant because of its foundation in an 
ongoing act of colonial usurpation. Joyce’s portrayal of this predica- 
ment thus has little, necessarily, of the sense of luxurious elevation 
characterizing Derrida’s.'® 

The foregrounding of a sort of proto-Derridean linguistic 
predicament in “Scylla and Charybdis” is powerfully foreshadowed at 
the close of A Portrait. Here it is precisely Stephen’s nascent realization 
of his linguistic predicament that acts as the catalyst for his 
abandonment of the quest for an aesthetics based on art’s supposed 
ability to harmonize itself with a transcendental signified, with that 
which is implicitly transcendent and yet, paradoxically, already known: 
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... Michael Robartes remembers forgotten beauty and, when his 
arms wrap her round, he presses in his arms the loveliness which 
has long faded from the world. Not this. Not at all. I desire to 
press in my arms the loveliness which has not yet come into the 
world. (P 251) 


This passage clearly intimates the dynamic of Stephen’s growing 
realization that the Revival’s emphasis on art as a kind of Platonic 
anamnesis inevitably glosses over the unique linguistic dilemma faced 
by the modern Irish; moreover, it also intimates how this realization 
will, eventually, strongly influence his decision to exile himself from his 
native land. Clearly, he will carry Ireland’s linguistic dilemma with him 
into exile, but his act of repudiation, his protest—like Hyde’s, like 
Ngiigi’s, like that of Joyce himself— will carry a lasting resonance; this is 
the peculiar resonance that is established, as we shall see, through the 
foregrounding of dissonances that resolutely oppose themselves to the 
harmony that would deny the force of such dissonances, especially their 
power to block the facile resolution that a harmony so conceived 
all too readily tends to settle for. 

It is precisely this resonance of an irresolvable dissonance that 
comes to fruition in “Scylla and Charybdis,” where Stephen’s intimation 
of the speciousness of the sort of harmonic resolution he had earlier 
dreamed of asserts itself, ironically enough, even as his factitious hope 
of opposing the likes of Russell by propounding dagger definitions is 
decisively overthrown. While Stephen will despair at the shattering of 
this hope, he will gain much from his eventual recognition of the ways 
in which dissonance intractably precludes the harmonic resolution of 
such hope; Russell, on the other hand, will implicitly remain mired in 
the “dreamy dream” of harmonic resolution, failing to see how 
harmony’s own discords necessarily render such resolution forever 
beyond his reach. 

Stephen’s tenacious desire to embrace a beauty “not yet come into 
the world” is closely related to his burgeoning excitement, and 
discomfort, over the ways in which language fundamentally delimits 
his—and by extension our own—sense of beauty, and delimits the very 
perception of what is beautiful, of what beauty can be. Indeed, 
inasmuch as Ulysses may be considered the book that Stephen will one 
day write, or at least aspire to write, it represents very particularly the 
manner whereby a new sort of beauty comes into the world by way of a 
new approach to language, an approach which makes something 
significant out of the linguistic dilemma, the seeming void, into whose 
vortex Stephen is so nearly swept as he passes through the perilous 
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psychic landscape of “Scylla and Charybdis.” This dilemma is precisely 
that incurred by the harmoniousness that seeks to insinuate itself at 
every turn in human discourse, only to have its aims cut off as its 
“dagger definitions’—the clarity, that is, upon which discursive 
harmony’s hope of attaining the “quietus” of resolution necessarily 
rests—are inevitably undermined by their own inward-turning, self- 
blunting, unharmonious discordances. These are the discordances 
which simply follow from the fact that no transcendental signified exists 
in language to guarantee the closure of the oscillating meanings that 
every definition, no matter how pointed, sets up through an inevitable 
reliance upon figurative language, language that by its very nature can 
never be controlled or brought to resolution through recourse to the 
“rules” of grammar or syntax.!7 

Given the oppositional force of such obstacles to his psychological 
and aesthetic development, how is it, then, that the timid, fragile 
schoolboy depicted at the opening of A Portrait comes to find the 
strength to choose the austere isolation of exile rather than capitulate to 
the illusory harmonies held out to him by Irish culture, the very 
harmonies parodied in the depiction of Russell in Ulysses? We can begin 
to address this key question by examining the manner in which the 
formation of Stephen’s subjectivity is portrayed, from the first, in terms 
of his confrontation with the discursive aporias of the Dedalus 
household, with a contextual disjointedness powerfully conveyed, 
initially, through the disarming simplicity of a nursery rhyme: 

Pull out his eyes, 

Apologise, 

Apologise, 

Pull out his eyes. (P 8)!8 
With this rhyme, A Portrait opens on the haunting image of a child 
agitated by the confounding discursive disruptiveness with which his 
world is imbued. The poignancy of Stephen’s condition is conveyed by 
the sheer abruptness with which his enchantment with seemingly 
harmless images of “moocows” and a “nicens” little boy named “baby 
tuckoo” is banished by the rhymes which, in the relentlessness of their 
very harmonies, strike terror into his childish heart. 

It is no accident that Joyce’s economical account of Stephen’s very 
early subject formation should culminate in the appalling image of a 
child terrorized by seemingly innocuous nursery rhymes. In Stephen's 
world, as in our own, the nice banalities of moocows—the gentle 
banalities of a child’s vision of harmony—must be overwhelmed by the 
rapacious “eagles” of a collective ideology whose threats are precisely those 
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of an enforced harmony, one that everywhere insists on itself as a pro- 
tection against dissonance. Paradoxically, this culturally enforced har- 
mony insists on its prophylactic quality against dissonance, even as it feeds 
upon the dissonance embodied in the demand that the child apologize for 
an unstated crime, the dissonance figured in the implication that Stephen, 
anyway, must apologize simply in order to be. Thus this rhyme embodies 
the stark social demand that the dissonant, unstructured economy of child- 
hood give way before the rigors of civilization’s too-often-repressive or- 
der, an order everywhere pursued, ironically enough, in the name of 
harmonious adult relations. The music of childish rhymes, often prof- 
erred to the child in the very name of imaginary delight can, with terri- 
fying speed, be transformed into the means by which adults threaten the 
child who fails to conform to the dictates of the acculturation which is the 
prerogative, and relentless demand, of language itself.!9 

Crucially, Stephen’s childish rhyme, expressive of a sort of music 
always so volatile in the mouths of children precisely because it 
simultaneously evokes and subverts the staid harmonies of adult music, 
is given utterance in a way that evinces both the spirit of play and the 
tones of cramped repression. Indeed, this rhyme is necessarily 
repressive, for the violent and unrelenting demand for an apology is 
aimed at nothing less than exacting the child’s utter submission before 
the dictates of a restrictive social order. This quality of repression 
which—as Freud has shown in Civilization and Its Discontents—is endemic 
to the symbolic economy of adulthood, is treated as the necessary 
outcome of that economy’s own logic by Jacques Lacan. For Lacan, the 
child necessarily forfeits the undifferentiated harmony which marks the 
imaginary milieu of infancy as she or he is assimilated to the “symbolic 
order” constitutive of adulthood; in other words, once the child attains 
a subject position within this symbolic order, a return to the plenitude 
figured in the infant’s undifferentiated, even harmonious, experience 
of the imaginary is unthinkable.2° To state the problem somewhat 
differently, even the simplistic rhyming which might seem to be the 
natural prerogative of children is wielded by adults as a means to 
subdue the implicit antagonism figured, from the adult’s perspective, in 
the infant’s relentless noise-making. Thus, the heavily accented rhythms 
and rhymes of the kind of discursivity offered children in the very 
name of childish delight can betray, as they surely do here, the adult’s 
attempt to enforce the child’s submission to the repressive order implicit 
in musical harmony, rather than merely serving as the vehicle through 
which the child is to be introduced to the delights of ordered sound. 

In his landmark study Noise: The Political Economy of Music, Jacques 
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Attali asserts that “noise is a weapon and music, primordially, is the 
formation, domestication, and ritualization of that weapon as a 
simulacrum of ritual murder” (24). Thus, as alluring as the novel's 
opening images of “moocows” and “baby tuckoo” certainly are, from 
this perspective the rounded vowels in which these images are 
articulated can be regarded as actually constituting a sort of music 
aimed at domesticating the weapon that Stephen’s childish noise- 
making surely represents for the adults he lives with. As such, these 
images herald the process whereby Stephen’s diffuse energy begins to 
be domesticated according to the dictates of the symbolic order, a 
process whose humorless nature is confirmed with the stark demand 
that he apologize for an unstated offense. This process of enforced 
domestication to the restrictive economies of adulthood is represented 
here as a noticeably horrendous simulacrum of the ritual murder of the 
threatening aspect which uncurbed childish behavior, and especially the 
child’s relentless noise-making, inevitably poses from an adult perspec- 
tive. 

The problem here is not so much that childish noise-making should 
be curbed, for indeed it must be; crucially, however, the simulacrum of 
its murder tends actually to quash, rather than simply curb, its 
potentially creative dissonances right along with its noisiness, a 
conflation whose destructive quality Stephen will eventually come to 
experience with particular poignancy. Moreover, while Stephen is 
obviously far too young to recognize the implications this moment holds 
for his subsequent development, it nevertheless prefigures the harsh 
action of the cultural forces that will prompt his ultimate rejection of 
the facile harmonies of Irish culture. These harmonies, recapitulating 
the psychological dynamic of the Dedalus household, also tend to quash 
the creative potential of dissonance in their attempt to root out the 
childish noisiness from Irish daily life. These are the harmonies that 
Stephen will come to perceive as everywhere demanding apology for 
the sheer existence of the dissonances which, in tending to confuse 
dissonance with noise, such harmonies cannot tolerate; Stephen, 
however, will come to regard such dissonances as simply inescapable in 
the sheer force of their irresolvability, and thus necessary to confront in 
life and art alike. 

For Stephen, as indeed for Joyce himself, Irish culture will loom as 
the figure of that which has merely domesticated, rather than 
aesthetically confronted, its own noise. This domestication is frightful to 
the extent that it represents a convincing, though artfully occluded, 
simulacrum of the ritual murder of the very element of Irish culture 
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which—if it were creatively confronted—might, through the force of its 
uansformed aspect as aesthetically charged dissonance, reinvigorate 
that culture. For Joyce the noise of Irish culture is too often merely 
speciously tamed or deliberately ignored, as in the literary productions 
he deemed most typical of the Revival. Of course, it must be 
remembered that, since the ritualized murder of noise is only a 
simulacrum of murder, no individual sacrifice is literally exacted in the 
novel’s opening pages; if Stephen’s childish vitality zs sacrificed, the act 
is accomplished as it essentially is for all children. More significantly, it 
is not merely the potential weapon of Stephen’s childish noise-making 
that is “sacrificed” through a process of domestication; it is rather the 
vital dissonances which might reinvigorate Stephen’s Ireland, but which 
therefore also threaten to subvert the tenuous hegemonies of its power 
structure, that are symbolically sacrificed in the name of social harmony 
as the novel opens. 

Despite the implications of its title, A Portrait is arguably more 
concerned with tracing the formation of Stephen’s overall subjectivity 
than in following the narrow development of his artistic sensibility. 
From this perspective there is a certain strange, subjective logic to the 
manner in which the text simply jumps from portraying his 
confrontation with the terrifying music of childhood to the less ordered 
but no less threatening sounds of his schoolmates at play at Clongowes: 

The wide playgrounds were swarming with boys. All were 
shouting and the prefects urged them on with strong cries... . 
He kept on the fringe of his line, out of sight of his prefect, out 
of the reach of the rude feet, feigning to run now and 
then. (P 8) 
Paradoxically, these swarming boys enjoy a certain harmony in the very 
unanimity of their sheer noisiness, while it is the silent Stephen whose 
position is dissonant, emblematic of an element which is not readily 
accounted for within a pedagogical economy that can tolerate the noise 
of boys at play precisely because it successfully circumscribes their 
potential disruptiveness in almost all other ways. That is, as noisy as the 
boys and prefects are, their response to a single imperative cry is 
immediate, and significant as a characteristic expression of their 
submissiveness before the dictates of order at Clongowes: 
A voice cried far out on the playground: 
—All in! 
Then other voices cried from the lower and third lines: 
—All in! All in! (P 11) 


It becomes clear in these early pages that noise and, to a lesser 
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extent, ordered sound mediate Stephen’s growing perception of his 
own distinctiveness amid the strong drive toward homogeneity at 
Clongowes. At one point, he opens and shuts the flaps of his ears in 
order to control the impact of the noise of the refectory upon him, an 
effect he likens to the sudden cessation of the roar of a train as it enters 
a tunnel (P 13); in another instance, he sits in the crowded playroom, 
pretending to watch a game of dominos, but actually intent upon the 
small personal triumph of being “able to hear for an instant the little 
song of the gas” once or twice amidst the room’s constant roar (P 14). 
Stephen’s sense of his position at Clongowes as a somewhat marginal 
one is thus clearly tied to his awareness of the ubiquitous noise of the 
school as an overwhelming threat to his very individuality; moreover, 
his sense of his own uniqueness is just as clearly tied to the incremental 
gains he makes in his efforts to control the ability of noise to impinge 
upon his consciousness. Noise typically attends—along with his 
persistent attempt to control its impact upon him—the narrative of 
Stephen’s perception of himself as fundamentally different from the 
other boys, while it is in juxtaposition with noise that the silence and 
ordered sounds of the Clongowes environment gain their considerable 
expressive power for him. 

While Stephen will ultimately despair of resolving the discursive 
conflicts which attend his coming-to-subjectivity by means of aligning 
himself with the promise of a larger harmony—the very promise held 
out to him by Irish politics and religion alike—he nevertheless comes to 
believe that the discordances adhering to the daily life of his family, to 
life at Clongowes, and to the general life of Ireland itself may at least be 
transformed aesthetically, through the agency of art. Such an aesthetics 
necessarily involves the recognition of the positive aspects of disso- 
nance, for dissonance, unlike noise, inheres in the very manner 
whereby harmony manifests itself, even as the coexistence of dissonance 
with harmony is always marked by an uneasy, volatile tension. In this 
respect, the narrative of the formation of Stephen's subjectivity 
illustrates the manner whereby the presence of irresolvable dissonance 
within harmony undoes the presumption that harmonic resolution can 
be readily achieved “according to its own criteria” (Adorno 161), evenas 
the abiding drive toward such resolution prevents dissonance from 
falling back into the condition of intractable noise, into the aporetic 
state of confusion endemic, in Stephen’s view, to the deceptively 
ordered world of Clongowes. 

Even as Stephen’s subjectivity begins to take clear shape over 
against the noisy homogeneity of the environment at Clongowes, his 
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early sense of Irish politics is also shaped by the experience of 
unrelenting noise. In an unconscious bid for the family unity that his 
experience will soon show him to be, in fact, practically nonexistent, 
Stephen wonders if his family, though physically far removed from 
him, is arguing whether “Parnell was a bad man” at the very moment in 
which he debates this question with himself. In his simple assertion that 
noisy arguments are “called politics,” Stephen uncannily hits on the way 
that—in Joyce’s Ireland at least—the noise of argument forever 
supersedes the possibility of adjudicating political discussions to some 
productive end. In Joyce’s Ireland, the dissonance of intractably 
opposed political ideas is shown to be insusceptible to the sort of healing 
national harmony that Hyde writes so passionately of in “The Necessity 
for De-Anglicising Ireland.” Stephen’s nascent sense that political 
argument reduces itself to sheer noise is, in fact, borne out during the 
dreadful discussion of Irish politics that ruins one memorable 
Christmas dinner in the Dedalus home. In the absence of a viable 
dialogue between the theology of the Church, which offers the Irish a 
harmony of transcendence, and the secular harmony that Parnell’s 
shattered career had once seemed to promise them, this particular 
discussion of politics is fated to deteriorate into merely counterproduc- 
tive noise, noise which overpowers the transformative potential of the 
dissonance always present—albeit in much more manageable form—in 
productive discussions.?! 

The incommensurability of the position of Dante Riordan—who 
despite her love for Parnell must stand against him with the 
Church—with that of Simon Dedalus and John Casey—who are 
compelled to stand with Parnell against the Church they nonetheless 
love—is illustrated in the following exchange, which turns on the adults’ 
sense of the impact of the evening’s argument upon young Stephen: 


—O, he’ll remember all this when he grows up, said Dante 
hotly—the language he heard against God and religion and 
priests in his own home. 

—Let him remember too, cried Mr. Casey to her from across 
the table, the language with which the priests and the priests’ 
pawns broke Parnell’s heart and hounded him into his grave. 

(P 34) 


In the absence of an ability to engage in a productive dialogue about the 
issues which most concern them, these antagonists will remain unable to 
adjudicate, much less resolve, this intolerable situation to their mutual 
satisfaction. The harmonizing project embodied in political discussion 
thus necessarily breaks down into the intolerably harsh discord of a 
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nasty political argument, and indeed breaks down into sheer noise, as 
the dinner progresses. 

Ironically enough, the memory of the sheer noise of embattled 
argument clearly comes to have a greater impact upon Stephen than 
any of the specific arguments advanced upon his occasion. Moreover, 
the notion that noise is the predominant effect of this argument may 
help to explain the significance of Casey’s odd digression on “a very 
famous spit.” In recounting the manner whereby he had “replied” to an 
old woman who had reviled Parnell by spitting in her eye, Casey 
unwittingly provides Stephen with a crucial image of Irish politics as 
unrelenting noise: 


She stuck her ugly old face up at me. . . and I had my mouth full 
of tobacco juice. I bent down to her and Phth! says I to her like 
that. (P 36) 


While the way that Casey likens the sound of his “famous spit” to an 
utterance could be read as simply emblematic of his lack of education 
and refinement, his crude action actually does “say” quite as much 
about the state of Irish politics as any other utterance made here; where 
the dialogics of political discussion gives way to the unrelieved 
dissonance of noisy argument, all utterances devolve to the abject level 
of order as ordure, and thus this passage anticipates, in its own small 
way, the thematics of Finnegans Wake.22 Indeed, by the end of this 
profane Christmas dinner the general level of discourse has been 
reduced to a state which, while not precisely excremental, is clearly 
debased: Dante has reduced herself to the level of execration (“Devil 
out of hell! We won! We won! We crushed him to death! Fiend!”), while 
Casey has stooped to that of maudlin bathos: 


—Poor Parnell! He cried loudly. My dead king! 

He sobbed loudly and bitterly. 

Stephen, raising his terrorstricken face, saw that his father’s 
eyes were full of tears. (P 39) 


This passage admirably illustrates Joyce’s keen sense of the delicate 
interrelationship between harmony, dissonance, and noise. Where a 
conception of harmony which attempts to spurn dissonance altogether 
is likely to result in the bland productions of the Irish Literary Revival, 
dissonance without harmony leads to the unrelieved noise which 
heralds the total breakdown of communication captured so powerfully 
in this episode. In Stephen, Joyce has created a protagonist sensitive 
enough simply to register the full effect of such noise, a character 
sensitive enough to be properly terror-stricken in the face of an 
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unrelenting assault which, like the thunder that terrorized Joyce all his 
life (Ellmann, James Joyce 25), embodies a kind of noise unrelieved by 
the ameliorating force of harmony. Stephen’s retention of the strong 
impression of his terror in the face of this revelation of a politics from 
which any vestige of harmony has been stripped away is of the utmost 
significance. This recollection will serve as a lasting challenge, and 
persistent foil, to his attempt to create for himself a position from which 
to confront the noise of Irish politics in some productive fashion. 

The inability of Irish society to confront, effectively, the noise of its 
own politics—thus missing, perhaps, the chance to transform that noise 
into something productively meaningful—becomes one of the key 
sources of Stephen’s resolve to forge the “uncreated conscience of. his 
race” (P 253). For Stephen, as indeed for Joyce himself, art and not 
politics becomes the realm wherein the seemingly overwhelming 
confusion of Irish public life—a state of confusion closely allied to a 
sense that the dissonances of that public life tend to proliferate beyond 
the scope of anyone’s ability to control them—can be creatively 
confronted. This creative confrontation can occur only by way of an 
aesthetic process wherein the endlessly proliferating—and thus merely 
noisy—dissonances of Irish life are subjected to aesthetic control by the 
deliberate juxtaposition of carefully selected dissonances—dissonances, 
crucially, which are thus given unprecedented value—with the cadences 
of a suddenly chastened, though strangely reinvigorated, sense of 
harmony. 

Stephen’s apprenticeship in this aesthetics of selective dissonance 
necessarily involves the subversion of his allegiance to all sorts of facile 
harmonies. Thus we can see, for instance, why it is so necessary that the 
harmonies of the aesthetics he expounds in the company of Lynch 
should be effectively overturned in a brief but nonetheless crucial 
passage in the final chapter of A Portrait. Here a clangorous dray 
momentarily disrupts the serene obliviousness to external phenomena 
characteristic of Stephen’s expository mode, and very consciousness, 
throughout this episode: 


—This hypothesis, Stephen began. 

A long dray laden with old iron came round the corner, 
covering the end of Stephen’s speech with the harsh roar of 
jangled and rattling metal. Lynch closed his ears and gave out 
oath after oath till the dray had passed. Then he turned on his 
heel rudely. Stephen turned also and waited for a few moments 
till his companion’s ill humour had had its vent. 

—This hypothesis, Stephen repeated . . . (P 209) 
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As silly as Lynch’s repeated oaths certainly seem, his rude manner 
curiously acknowledges the sheer existential power embodied in the 
dray’s noise, the power to disrupt the grandeur of all philosophy, the 
power to bring discourse itself to a full stop. Stephen, on the other 
hand, attempts to continue his pedantic exposition of aesthetic 
principles as if nothing has happened, but his stubborn insistence on 
elaborating his theory of abstract beauty in the face of the demands 
placed on his attention by this avatar of stark materiality marks the 
tenacity of his allegiance to a rigorously harmonious aesthetic 
conception, one which simply cannot account for the problem posed by 
the dray’s intractable noisiness. The irony in Stephen’s position in this 
respect follows from the fact that noise can only be excluded, never 
accounted for, by an aesthetics which has no place for noise as 
dissonance, even though noise ceases to be merely noisy once the 
importance of its dissonant role in respect to harmony is duly 
recognized. Despite his considerable aesthetic sophistication, Stephen is 
unable to recognize the importance of this distinction for his aesthetics, 
and therefore unknowingly helps to set up the sequence of events that 
will subsequently lay his aesthetics low. 

Here Joyce has selectively set the representation of the dray’s 
intractable dissonance over against that of Stephen’s position as a 
privileged thinker, and has done so in such a way that the wisdom of 
Stephen’s aesthetic thought is effectively called into question for the 
reader attentive to the problematic I have described here. Moreover, 
Joyce has decisively begun to advance an aesthetic mode which stands in 
stark opposition to the facile certainties about the independence of 
harmony from dissonance characteristic of movements such as the Irish 
Literary Revival. Despite T. S. Eliot’s view of Joyce’s modernism as a 
noble attempt to do the best one can with the depraved materials of 
modern life, organizing those materials, however parodically, in order 
to bring them into harmony with the transcendence Eliot implicitly 
ascribes to the traditions of Western art (26), Joyce’s narrative betrays 
no longing for the lost plenitude of those traditions. Rather, the 
revelation of the inadequacy of Stephen’s oblivious solipsism, of the 
very condition which justly makes him a figure of fun, signals a crucial 
transition in Joyce’s aesthetics to a mode which everywhere challenges 
its own representations. Thus, the subversion of the protagonist 
becomes a kind of ironic ritual sacrifice, a sacrifice which expends 
Stephen’s integrity in order to negate his own spurious negation of the 
material contingencies and intractable dissonances of Irish life, to 
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negate, that is, the tendency he shares with the exponents of the 
Revival. 

The aesthetics of selective dissonance which Joyce practices here 
may never quite serve as a fully successful corrective to the problematic 
aspects of Irish politics and daily life—much less actually transform 
those problematic qualities into something recognizable as harmony— 
but it does at least perpetuate the memory of the fundamental inability 
to confront noise that too frequently devolves from certain facile 
tendencies in Irish thought. In this perpetual re-presentation of the 
memory of what has become its own terrifying noise to the Irish 
conscience, Joyce’s art keeps alive the hope that such terror, such noise, 
may one day actually be successfully confronted in the political realm. 
In the face of an Irish polity that suppresses the awareness of its own 
noisy discords in the name of a bland conception of social harmony, 
Stephen’s would-be art—like Joyce’s achieved aesthetics—aspires simply 
to retain the terror associated with the noise: of Irish life so that the 
forces which underlie that terror might themselves one day appear as 
the creatively iconoclastic dissonances which only art can make of them. 
As dissonances, these elements can finally be perceived for what they 
are, rather than repudiated as the unthinkable terrors which the act of 
mere repudiation in fact always makes of them. 

Through the mediation of art, noise is transformed into 
dissonance, into a quality which harmony can at least address, even if 
such dissonance must remain unresolved. Thus the sheer terror of noise 
is ransformed into a phenomenon that begins to be understandable, a 
phenomenon that can be usefully juxtaposed with the facile expectation 
of resolution forever held out, and snatched away, by the promise of 
harmony. Whereas Joyce himself cowered at the sound of thunder, his 
art enables his readers to begin to confront the terrifying rumblings of 
their own embroiled socio-political lives, to begin to hear those 
rumblings as simply the dissonances which inevitably attend all dreams 
of harmony, rather than as noises that can only be cowered from, or 
repudiated at our peril. In this respect, his art fulfills the promise of a 
singer singing beautifully in the very midst of an accompaniment that is 
never quite right, and which thus highlights the enduring fragility of 
the singer’s melody, and the self-awareness of his harmony’s ultimate 
unattainability, all the more. 


NOTES 


! This tradition begins with T. S. Eliot’s famous remark that Ulysses marks a 
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crucial “step toward making the modern world possible for art” (Eliot 27). Eliot 
celebrates Joyce’s supposed attempt to shore up the vestiges of harmony in 
Western culture against the forces of what Yeats would come to call the “filthy 
modern tide.” This view enables Eliot to praise the structural harmony of 
Ulysses—a harmony evidenced for him by the novels unifying mythic 
theme—even in the face of the unprecedented proliferation of linguistic 
dissonance which so often seems to undermine such harmony in Joyce. This 
view holds a certain resonance for the reader-response critics who have built on 
the work of Wolfgang Iser (especially his “Patterns of Communication in Joyce's 
Ulysses”). Iser’s theory of indeterminacy of meaning renders Joyce’s dissonances 
as hermeneutic gaps which, even as they disrupt the reader's expectations, force 
the reader to search for, and indeed create, the narrative “world” that more 
traditional narrative modes represent much less problematically (Iser 232). 
Arguably, Iser’s method ultimately places the reader where Eliot had situated 
Joyce himself, at the heart of a dilemma where one must do one’s best “with the 
materials at hand” to control the unruly stuff of modern life. This elevation of 
the reader to the status which previous criticism had accorded Joyce himself is 
variously evidenced in the work of a number of critics who have extended, and 
modified, Iser’s insight into the dynamic whereby a unified reading is fashioned 
by the reader in the face of the sheer indeterminacy in Joyce. See Michael 
Patrick Gillespie, Karen Lawrence, John Paul Riquelme, and Brook Thomas. 

2S. L. Goldberg's work is most noteworthy in this regard. Much of the 
vigor of Goldberg's study stems from his dissatisfaction with precisely the 
dualistic tendency in Joyce criticism whose persistence | have reasserted here. 
However, Goldberg's discussion of Ulysses is so carefully tied to his presentation 
of Stephen’s aesthetic concerns in A Portrait that he comes to present the 
dissonances of Ulysses as structurally organized by a mere further elaboration of 
Stephen’s aesthetics. His strong predilection for this view prevents Goldberg 
from adequately acknowledging the ways in which the dissonances of Ulysses 
never fully harmonize with the work's structural order, however the nature of 
that order may happen to be understood. 

3 Richard Ellmann’s sense of the reconciliatory drive embodied in Ulysses 
enables him to assert that Molly’s monologue is less “an addition” to the 
dialogue between Bloom and Stephen than a sort of happy “correction” for 
what that dialogue simply omits. In this view, “Penelope” becomes the site of a 
surprisingly complete resolution of the thematic concerns of Ulysses: “None of 
the principal figures is complete in himself, but together they sum up what is 
affirmable. At the end we are brought back to the earth, to spring, to 
vegetation, and to sexual love” (Ulysses on the Liffey 167). 

4 Few critics have gone so far as Robert S. Ryf in asserting that A Portrait is 
the key which gives us mastery over the entire Joyce canon. Significantly, 
however, Ryf largely ignores the various problems that the Wake poses for such 
an argument. With the “Joyce industry” typically producing several studies of 
Ulysses every year which make only passing mention of the problematic status 
the Wake holds for the study of any work in the Joyce canon, the extent to which 
the Wake is crucial for any new study remains a difficult one for the future 
direction of Joyce criticism. ; 

>In this regard, see especially Attridge and Ferrer, eds., Post-structuralist 
Joyce. My assertion that post-structuralist critics tend to read Joyce backward 
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from the Wake is evidenced by every essay in this collection. In contradistinction 
to such an approach, I would argue for the persistence of harmony in the Wake, 
even if such harmony must be understood as subservient to the work’s 
monumental dissonances. Indeed, the dialectical relationship between harmony 
and dissonance is retained within the syntactical strategies of the work’s 
conventionally structured sentences, which continually evoke the harmonizing 
force such structure signifies, even as a relentless proliferation of neologisms 
and portmanteau words in substitution for recognizable nouns and adjectives 
ensures the reader's perpetual confrontation with the texts confounding 
dissonances. 

6 I do not mean to suggest that post-structuralist readings invariably elide 
the telos of harmony arguably so persistent in Joyce’s work despite the presence 
of dissonances so overwhelming as to render, at least seemingly, that telos 
inoperative. Patrick McGee, for instance, builds on the insights of post- 
structuralism without discounting the vestiges of harmony in Joyce’s work, 
accounting for the obdurate polysemy of Joyce’s dissonances without eliding the 
ideological pointedness of his parodic drive. In this regard, McGee is especially 
incisive in his reading of the parody, in “Cyclops,” of the harmony offered up by 
the purveyors of the sort of myopic nationalism Joyce could never endure (see 
especially 78—85). 

7 Clearly, Jameson’s sense of the impossibility of formulating a totalizing 
aesthetics, an impossibility especially evident in our historical moment, mirrors 
Adorno’s own conviction that the absolutes which once served as the putative 
guarantors of aesthetic formulations are no longer thinkable in the wake of the 
decisive split between the subject and object that is the legacy of the 
Enlightenment. In this view, the Enlightenment pursued instrumental reason in 
the name of ending human subservience to nature, only to create a new 
subservience to the “second nature” which evolved as the means of production, 
arrogated in an attempt to subdue nature, failed to serve humanity's liberation 
from natural necessity, serving instead to ensure the eventual domination of the 
industrialized state. For Adorno, the legacy of the Enlightenment therefore 
logically culminates not in enlightenment but in the horrors of Auschwitz. See 
Horkheimer and Adorno, Dialectic of Enlightenment, especially the chapters 
entitled “The Concept of Enlightenment” (3-42), and “Elements of Anti- 
Semitism: Limits of Enlightenment” (168-208). 

8 Adorno is particularly interested in the manner whereby “artists of 
extremely sensitive taste . . . have used taste to brush taste against the grain, 
suffusing the concept of taste with a dialectic that pushes it beyond itself 
towards truth” (161). This “determinate negation” of the tendency to prefer 
mere taste to truth proceeds from anything but a spirit of gratuitous 
iconoclasm. Indeed, the quality of determinate negation—of negating the 
specious negations which ¢aste itself makes as it pursues its facile affirmations —is 
historically inscribed, in Adorno’s view, in modernism’s very expectations of 
what the work of art should be: “The demand that present-day art be reflective 
means, among other things, that it must become conscious of, and articulate, its 
aversions. There is a sense, then, in which art is an allergic reaction against art. 
..-” (52-53). 

? See R. F. Foster’s study of the milieu of the Revival and its backgrounds 
(431-60). Foster’s account of the forces informing the rise of the Revival 
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demonstrates just how various, and obdurate, the internal differences firmly in 
place among the Irish by the late nineteenth century, and earlier, actually were. 
See also Seamus Deane in this regard. My work is indebted to Deane’s careful 
contextualization of Joyce in the milieu of the Revival, a movement for which 
Deane evinces considerable sympathy even as he refuses to minimize the 
complexities attending the material and cultural conditions in which it emerged, 
the very conditions which the Revival itself too often tended to slight. Deane’s 
chapters on “Joyce and Stephen: the Provincial Intellectual” (75-91), and “Joyce 
on Nationalism” (92-107), are particularly pertinent to the concerns of my 
discussion. 

10 See Foster's excellent bibliographic essay, especially 648-52, for a 
copious sampling of works relevant in this regard. 

1! The view that the development of Joyce’s art depended upon his 
liberation from Irish mores has been both affirmed and extended under the 
influence of Bernard Benstock’s James Joyce: The Undiscover'd Country. 
Amplifying the argument already strongly suggested in Ellmann’s biography 
and throughout Hugh Kenner’s work, Benstock asserts that Joyce ultimately 
rejected Ireland in favor of the larger—and in this view aesthetically less 
problematic—European literary tradition. The importance of Seamus Deane'’s 
work on Joyce and the Revival as the first serious response of informed 
scholarship to Benstock’s influential study cannot be minimized. 

12 References are to the text in James Joyce, The Critical Writings of James 
Joyce, hereafter cited as CW. 

13 References are to James Joyce, A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, 
hereafter cited as P. 

l4 Curiously, Ngigi gives his blessing to those who will translate his 
subsequent work into English (xiv). One may well wonder what the 
consequences of this blessing are for his expressed desire to forestall the 
Euro-American appropriation of his work. It could be argued, perhaps, that to 
the extent in which translation can be posited as an inherently secondary 
activity, only a representation of Ngiigi’s work can be stolen once it is translated, 
not the work itself. 

15 References are to James Joyce, Ulysses, The Corrected Text, hereafter 
cited as U. Citations are by chapter and line number(s), following the practice 
established for this edition. 

16 Tt is not my intention to engage in the banalities of deconstruction- 
bashing here. I would simply point out that the sheer delight Derrida so 
evidently takes in exposing our linguistic predicament, while certainly present 
in Joyce, is strongly tempered, especially in his portrayal of Stephen, with a 
great deal of sadness. This sadness takes much of its particular shape from an 
inability to enjoy the mastery of English in any sustained fashion, a condition 
stemming, at least in part, from the uniquely problematic status attending the 
Irish mastery of the tongue of the usurper in the milieu of Stephen’s Dublin. In 
this regard at least, Stephen truly zs the son of Simon Dedalus, who experiences 
a keen sense of this dilemma as well. ‘ 

17 Derrida has spoken to this dilemma in many places, but for an especially 
cogent and compelling articulation of this problem, see Paul de Man, “The 
Resistance to Theory.” For instance: 
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The resistance to theory is a resistance to the rhetorical or tropological 
dimension of language, a dimension which . . . can be revealed in any 
verbal event when it is read textually. Since grammar as well as figuration 
is an integral part of reading, it follows that reading will be a negative 
process in which the grammatical cognition is undone, at all times, by its 
rhetorical displacement. (17) 


18 Chester G. Anderson argues that Stephen himself composes this rhyme 
as a way to reduce the trauma inflicted upon him by Dante Riordan’s 
threatening remark that, if he does not apologize, “the eagles will come and pull 
out his eyes” (P 8). While I do not agree that the question of the rhyme’s 
authorship can be so easily settled, its inscription of boundless terror, along with 
its simultaneous domestication of that very terror through the agency of 
ordered sound, seems to me to be irreducible. Anderson’s reading, while 
approaching the arcane in a number of places, remains one of the finest 
sustained Freudian studies of A Portrait. 

19 For Jacques Lacan the subject hardly has a choice whether to acquiesce 
before the dictates of symbolic language: unless we are mad enough to be 
institutionalized, we know ourselves, indeed are who we are as recognizable 
subjects, in symbolic language. See especially “On a Question Preliminary to 
Any Possible Treatment of Psychosis” in this regard. Given the relative absence 
of any suggestion of the possibility for active resistance to the tyrannies of the 
symbolic order in Lacan’s thought, Julia Kristeva’s notion of the semiotic 
becomes especially significant for my reading of Joyce's art as one informed by 
resistance to those tyrannies. For Kristeva, the concept of the semiotic 
represents the process by which imaginary discourse, linked to the biological 
drives which can never be subsumed by the symbolic order, breaks through the 
barriers established by “official,” unitary discourse at the points of slippage 
which inevitably attend the conflicts, and mutual incommensurabilities, of its 
discursive practices. See Kristeva, Desire in Language, especially the chapter 
entitled “Word, Dialogue, and Novel” (64—91). 

20 See Lacan, “On a Question Preliminary to Any Possible Treatment of 
Psychosis.” In extending—and to some extent resisting—Lacan’s views in this 
regard, Kristeva’s idea of “the semiotic” underscores the notion that the 
imaginary persists despite the best efforts of symbolic language to suppress it, 
since it is tied to those creaturely drives (Trieben) which symbolic language can 
neither fully control nor account for. See Kristeva (162-63). 

2! Jürgen Habermas develops the distinction between productive argument 
and mere conflict in Communication and the Evolution of Society. See especially 
88-90. Also see Paul B. Armstrong’s discussion of the distinction between 
productive and unproductive conflict in Conflicting Readings: Variety and Validity 
in Interpretation (147-50). 

22 “And he clopped his rude hand to his eacy hitch and he ordurd and his 
thick spch spck for her to shut up shop, dappy. And the duppy shot the shutter 
clup. . . .” (FW 23). Thus Joyce articulates the early note of supremely dissonant 
confusion in the Wake. Here the attempt to order the phenomenal world by 
means of language has been hopelessly mixed up with the sheer grossness of 
ordure, emblematic of the intractability of stark materiality to any project which 
would euphemize its sheer thingness away. This dynamic is staged, in this 
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instance, through the egregious bullying of “Jarl von Hoother Boanerges 
himself, the old terror of the dames” (FW 22). Jarl’s gross self-emptying exacts 
another’s “shutting up,” devolving, in turn, into a self-indulgent rant expressed 
as a stream of nonsense syllables. But the sense in Jarl’s lack of it is precisely the 
degeneration of the spoken word’s harmony, garbled as it comes to reflect an 
action so gross as to be insusceptible to even the most eloquent efforts of 
amelioration. Indeed, such moments of nearly total linguistic degeneration, and 
they are legion in the Wake, may signify Joyce’s tacit assertion of the inability of 
ordered language ultimately to get at certain experiences, a disordering of 
language being the very condition upon which some experiences are based. 
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The Modernist Canon Narrative: 
Woolf's Between the Acts and Joyce’s 
“Oxen of the Sun” 


CHRISTOPHER AMES 


The modernist period was extraordinarily important in transform- 
ing our view of literary tradition into what we now call “the canon.” 
Studying this modernist engagement with the issues of canonicity offers 
a fresh perspective on the dead-ends of contemporary canon debates. 
In particular, the modernist treatment of tradition reminds us how 
issues of canonicity impinge upon the practicing writer. Canons can 
restrict imaginative possibilities and stifle writers, or they can serve as 
models for literary expression that can enable writers to conceive and 
evaluate imaginative choices. As Charles Altieri argues: “Canons call 
attention to examples of what can be done within the literary medium. 
The canon is a repertory of inventions and a challenge to our own 
capacity to make further developments in a genre or style” (51).! The 
sense that an imaginative encounter with literary tradition is crucial to 
the writer’s self-definition emerges most famously in Eliot’s “Tradition 
and the Individual Talent,” but this awareness permeates modernism as 
a whole. As part of this preoccupation with reexamining literary 
tradition, both Woolf and Joyce created what I call “canon narratives” — 
fictional texts that present chronological readings or surveys of literary 
history overlaid upon another narrative. In Between the Acts, Woolf 
creates a historical pageant of dramatic pastiches as the center of a 
single-day narrative. In the “Oxen of the Sun” chapter of Ulysses, Joyce 
presents the maternity hospital colloquy through a chronological series 
of imitations of English prose style. Both works raise fascinating 
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questions about modernist visions of the canon and of narrative 
technique. 

In different ways, both works challenge regnant versions of literary 
history and thematize the struggle of the artist with tradition. Both texts 
place an artist figure (Miss La Trobe and Stephen Dedalus) in the midst 
of a social ritual with rich and provocative literary antecedents (a 
dramatic pageant and a symposium). Woolf and Joyce also extend the 
chronological canon narratives into the present to reveal the conception 
of current literary culture that generates their particular views of 
tradition. These canon narratives reveal tradition initially as an obstacle 
to the artist. They exemplify what Perry Meisel terms “modernist 
belatedness,” a sense of coming late into a codified literary tradition. 
Meisel sees the response to perceived “belatedness” as central to the 
modernist aesthetic: “Modernism is . . . a structure of compensation, a 
way of adjusting to the paradox of belatedness that is its precondition. 
If what enables also wounds, what empowers makes for anxiety, then 
we should ask how well our canonical modernists manage this dilemma 
that gives them life while threatening them with death” (5). I would like 
to suggest that the canon narratives of Joyce and Woolf reveal a 
successful strategy for turning this “paradox of belatedness” (the 
disabling force of canonical authority) into an enabling spirit through 
parody and the use of narrative framing devices. Modernist experi- 
ments with narrative, particularly when they invoke past writers, can be 
profitably understood as strategies for transforming the oppressive 
weight of literary tradition into a creative source. Mikhail Bakhtin has 
identified the novel’s ability to incorporate various discourses and 
genres as a source of dialogic openness, a means of subverting or 
complicating authoritative and monologic discourse (such as the force 
of a tradition perceived as monolithic): “Only polyglossia fully frees 
consciousness from the tyranny of its own language and its own myth of 
language. Parodic-travestying forms flourish under these conditions, 
and only in this milieu are they capable of being elevated to completely 
new ideological heights” (Dialogic 61). The inclusive and parodic nature 
of the novel form allows these microcosmic canon narratives to 
authorize the imaginative experience of the works within which they are 
embedded. Contemporary fiction writer Robert Coover has discussed 
the liberating effects of mingling different discourses in a work: “There 
are always other plots, other settings, other interpretations. So if some 
stories start throwing their weight around, I like to undermine their 
authority a bit, work variations, call attention to their fictional natures” 
(McCaffery 50). This apparently postmodern formulation communi- 
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cates precisely, I think, what motivates the invocation of past literature 
in the canon narratives of Woolf and Joyce: they play the different 
voices of the literary canon against one another and, through the 
exaggerated comedy of parody, discover a means of defusing the 
stultifying effects of an authoritative literary legacy, of stories that have 
weight to throw around. The parodic framing of literary tradition 
within the modernist work becomes the characteristic strategy for 
responding to the impasse of tradition.? 

Come hither for our festival. . . . 

This is a pageant, all may see 

Drawn from our island history. 

England am I.... (76) 

So begins Miss La Trobe’s pageant in Between the Acts. But as we 
know, the canonical vision depends upon what is drawn from “our 
island history” and what is left out: Lucy Swithin comments that the 
pageant’s author has “the whole of English literature to choose from. 
But how can one choose?” (59). Looking at a program, Mrs. Manresa 
thinks, “It would take till midnight unless they skipped” (81- 
82)—doubtless foreshadowing the plight of many a survey course 
teacher or curriculum planner. What Woolf does present are three 
dramatic pastiches—Elizabethan, Restoration, and Victorian—interwo- 
ven with dances that suggest the passing of time. The playlets comically 
exaggerate the characteristic styles of each age, but they converge 
thematically: they present comic dramas of romantic love viewed under 
changing historical circumstances. The pageant offers a potentially 
feminist reading of history, leading one spectator to grumble, “What's 
history without the Army, eh?” (157). The comic plot in which young 
lovers triumph over the obstacles presented by older blocking 
characters and a repressive society affirms the value of cultural change 
(and, by implication, stylistic or canonical evolution): that eras and 
modes of thinking ave transient limits the dangers of their authority, 
just as the passing of time mitigates the authoritative role of the older 
generation in comic drama. “Change had to come,” one member of the 
audience muses after the Victorian playlet, “or there’d have been yards 
and yards of Papa’s beard, of Mama’s knitting” (174). 

The dangers of cultural authority loom larger as the pageant 
approaches the present, and, consequently, the parodic force of the 
drama becomes more pronounced. The Victorian piece, “The Picnic 
Party,” is more savagely satirical than the earlier parodies; its mockery 
of Victorian pieties angers some of the audience (as the players intone 
“Rule Brittania,” “’Ome Sweet Ome,” and a formal prayer which is 
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interrupted by the noises of a donkey’s hindquarters). But once again 
the framing social circumstances reveal the spirit of young lovers 
venturing forth: here Edgar T. and Eleanor Hardcastle leave to marry 
and become missionaries because both “have longed to convert the 
heathen” (166). Thus, the ominous side of this vision of English literary 
history emerges as we see the trans-historical eros put into service of 
questionable cultural values. The prologue, spoken by a London bobby, 
darkly asserts that Rule Brittania extends beyond colonialism: “over 
thought and religion; drink; dress; manners; marriage too, I wield my 
truncheon” (162). We are reminded that the enduring human values 
expressed in literary tradition are subject to historically located 
exigencies. The solace then, for Woolf and La Trobe, lies in the very 
passing of the generations: the vicissitudes of time eventually 
undermine the authoritarian claims of any one era’s moral and aesthetic 
values. The pageant, then, challenges standing views of literary history 
through La Trobe’s selection of themes, the parodic undermining of 
once venerated values, and the use of a comic form which overturns the 
authority of the elders. The canon becomes a lesson in the transcience 
of style and values. 

But parody works as a tribute as well, and Woolf’s novel clearly 
celebrates the richness of the British tradition—partly because the 
impending war imperiled the whole of British civilization.* Woolf, 
however, does not simply compose a pageant, as Forster had been 
moved to do a year before. Rather, she complexly frames the pageant 
and allows the events between the acts and the ambivalent portrayal of 
the playwright to reveal the limits of any constructed canon. The title of 
the novel and Woolf's method remind us that much that is of value and 
significance in human history transpires offstage. 

When we turn to Joyce’s canon narrative, we encounter a very 
different literary survey. Readers are likely to feel that they are going to 
“stay till midnight” to experience the vast and encyclopedic array of 
English prose styles. Certainly Joyce’s selections are not revisionist, and 
his use of such works as Saintsbury’s History of English Prose Rhythms and 
Peacock’s English Prose: Mandeville to Ruskin reinforces the familiarity of 
a venerated canon. There are no surprising inclusions here, and few 
surprising omissions. But the chapter challenges our view of the 
literary past in ways that are as revisionist and unsettling as Woolf’s. 
Joyce articulates the modernist experience of coming late into an 
already codified literary tradition. At the same time, Joyce’s comic 
exaggerations of style create a prose survey that is both richly comic and 
stylistically opaque. 
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Indeed, any discussion of “Oxen of the Sun” needs to come to grips 
with the two strongest reader responses to this chapter: it is 
extraordinarily difficult to read, and it is often hilariously comic. These 
responses reflect the nature of Joyce’s parodies: the stylistic imitations 
comically exaggerate the idiosyncrasies of each style to the verge of 
threatening narrative coherence. Consider this description of the song 
“To bed” from The Maid’s tragedy: “An exquisite dulcet epithalame of 
most mollificative suadency for juveniles amatory whom the odorifer- 
ous flambeaus of the paranymphs have escorted to the quadrupedal 
proscenium of connubial communion” (14.352—55). Or consider the 
Latinate rendering of “go forth and multiply,” which seems to multiply 
itself: “That one was audacious excessively who would have the 
hardihood to rise affirming that no more odious offence can for anyone 
be than to oblivious neglect to consign that evangel simultaneously 
command and promise which on all mortals with prophecy of 
abundance or with diminution’s menace that exalted of reiteratedly 
procreating function ever irrevocably enjoined” (14.27—32).® So the 
chapter grows into a sort of anti-textbook, a demonic Saintsbury, a 
“Beowulf to Virginia Woolf” crossed with Cyclopean gigantism. It is as 
if one had constructed a History of English Prose Rhythm choosing the 
passages most ridiculous and egregiously self-indulgent. The parodic 
exaggeration of characteristic prose styles challenges the exclusive 
claims to literary greatness that might be made for monuments of the 
English canon. The chapter debunks an idealized view of literary 
history by undermining any notion of “transparent” style. And by 
demonstrating how the language of each particular parody can 
momentarily shift the direction of the diegetic narrative, “Oxen of the 
Sun” exemplifies the power of style to shape content and promote 
latent ideologies.” 

But the effect is not entirely one of demystification of the 
venerated literary past. The parodic tributes of “Oxen of the Sun” 
celebrate the richness and virtuosity of the English language and prose 
tradition. As in Ulysses as a whole, the parodic impulse does not destroy 
what is valued in the past or in the present. Through the distancing 
narrative parodies we do sense the human importance of the union of 
Bloom and Stephen that the entire novel has anticipated. Though the 
characters may seem obscured by the stylistic pyrotechnics, the thematic 
significance of their meeting is explicated in the topics of the 
many-tongued debate: love, procreation, artistic creation. The canon 
narrative reveals the rich resonance of these themes throughout literary 
history. 
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Like Woolf, Joyce uses parody and narrative framing to mitigate 
the disabling authority of past tradition. He is less concerned than 
Woolf with marginality and with what is silent in literary history; 
indeed, Woolf’s engagement with the canon more directly anticipates 
the political nature of contemporary academic debate. Yet Joyce, too, is 
concerned with finding a way to make use of the literary past without 
being swallowed by it. The relation of the artist to tradition is 
dramatized in these canon narratives through the characters of Stephen 
Dedalus and Miss La Trobe; both characters are limited or attenuated 
artist figures who are clearly distanced from their creators. Miss La 
Trobe’s limitation lies in her desire for extreme authority and her 
concomitant frustration with chance, interruptions, and an audience 
whose expectations are shaped by the venerated canon she wishes to 
challenge. Stephen Dedalus’s limitation lies in his youth and sexual 
immaturity, which inhibit an adult creativity and underscore how he is 
overshadowed by a literary past that seems to exercise a parental 
authority upon him. The limitations of both author figures reflect their 
anxieties in the face of powerful literary inheritances. 

By presenting the pageant as the composition of Miss La Trobe, 
Woolf is able to show the limits of any canon narrative while in the act 
of espousing such a narrative. Woolf depicts La Trobe as a social outcast 
who gains respect by virtue of her cleverness and imagination. People 
call her “Bossy” and muse that she is not “presumably pure English” 
(57). Though “very little [is] known about her,” rumor marks her as not 
“altogether a lady,” because of her ambiguous social class and her 
apparent masculinity (58). Nevertheless, as local author and eccentric 
she fills an important social role with her “passion for getting things up” 
(58). Woolf’s critical distance from La Trobe emerges in her 
characterization of La Trobe’s tyrannical side, her impatience with the 
audience. Three times La Trobe curses the audience (77, 94, 179), and 
she longs to write the perfect play, “a play without an audience” (180). 
Though her reading of English history omits the army, her antagonism 
toward the audience is rendered in military and violent terms: she has 
“the look of a commander pacing his desk” and she fears the audience 
has “slipped the noose” (62, 122). For La Trobe, the resistance of the 
audience embodies a set of expectations shaped by the canonical 
monuments of the past; the audience reifies her bondage to the dictates 
of tradition. But, as Woolf’s structuring of the novel reveals, the very 
unpredictability of audience response enhances the value of the work of 
art, in part by limiting the dangers of its canonical authority. 

Woolf develops an elaborate aesthetics of interruption in which the 
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play of competing voices, the ellipses, and the words drowned out by 
wind or birdsong or airplanes contribute to the overall richness and 
suggestiveness of both the pageant and the novel. La Trobe’s 
exclamation—“O . . . the torture of these interruptions!” (79)—reveals 
most explicitly the distance between her artistic stance and Woolf's. Yet 
Woolf’s portrayal of La Trobe allows for complexity and change: she 
shows La Trobe developing a consciousness of the value of risking her 
own artistic authority. The rain shower that unifies the puzzled 
audience during their exposure to “present-time reality” in the form of 
an empty and silent stage exhilarates Miss La Trobe and makes her feel 
that “Nature once more had taken her part. The risk she had run acting 
in the open air was justified” (181). Her growth may well reflect Woolf's 
own development toward greater narrative multiplicity and openness. 
(Certainly the images of La Trobe hidden behind the tree, refusing to 
be recognized at the pageant’s close, and referred to as “Miss 
Whatsername,” prefigure Woolf's plan for her next work concerning 
“Anon.”8) Similarly, La Trobe conquers her post-performance despair 
by envisioning her next play: “Words rose above the intolerably laden 
dumb oxen plodding through the mud. . . . She heard the first words” 
(212). Woolf knows the truth of Miss La Trobe’s marginal notation: “I 
am the slave of my audience” (211). But, in the face of the canonical 
authority of past literature invoked by the pageant, Woolf discovers that 
very dependence to be a liberation, because the audience is not the 
univocal entity we may be tempted to imagine. 

The multiplicity of interpretations and even misreadings that we 
see arise in response to the pageant represents an artist’s nightmare— 
one of which Woolf at the conclusion of her career was very conscious. 
But the multivocal experience (or “polyphony’) of this novel serves as a 
healthful antidote to the notion of a monolithic, authoritarian tradition 
to which the author is tempted to aspire. The idea that canon formation 
is such a threatening, monolithic enterprise, that, as Barbara Herrnstein 
Smith asserts, “the texts that survive will tend to be those that appear to 
reflect and reinforce establishment ideologies” (51), is questioned by 
Woolf in her presentation of the canon as highly fragmented and 
susceptible to extremely diverse readings. In this time when the threat 
of Fascism was frighteningly real, Woolf saw even the unity of the work 
of art as a threat which must be subjected to the multivocal subversion 
of radical ambiguity. Thus Woolf uses the canon narrative of the 
pageant and the character of the pageant’s author to heighten the 
novel's sense of interruption and alternation. She creates a novelistic 
rhythm which alternates images of unity and dispersal throughout 
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Between the Acts, and decidedly avoids resolution.® We see this avoidance 
of resolution in the explicitly ambiguous conclusion of the pageant 
(“Was that the end?” [195]) and in the novel's concluding curtain rise 
(‘Then the curtain rose. They spoke.” [219]). 

Given this understanding of the novel’s play with interruption, 
ellipsis, multiple voicing, and ambiguous resolution, we can interpret 
the succession of comic dramas as a thematic celebration of those forces 
that limit canonical authority. Each playlet locates the youthful 
marriage against the background of the passing away of an earlier 
generation: 


Our act is done, our scene is over. 

Past is the day of crone and lover. 

The bud has flowered; the flower has fallen. 
But soon will rise another dawning, 

For time whose children small we be 

Hath in his keeping, you shall see, 

You shall see... . (95) 


The ambiguous ellipsis concluding the Elizabethan scene furthers the 
sense that it is the succession of generations in general—the “comic 
replaceability” itself—that is being celebrated.!° In the restoration 
drama, Flavinda must significantly abandon her inheritance in order to 
throw off the shackles of the old generation comically embodied in 
Lady Harpy Harraden and Sir Spaniel Lilyliver. The pun of the play’s 
tile—“Where There’s a Will There’s a Way”—conflates the younger 
generation’s desire (or will) with the older generation’s restrictive legacy 
(“Brother Bob’s bounty”). The Victorian playlet also evokes a dying 
generation: “Every year one of us is missing” (167). But the darker cast 
to this satire lies precisely in the younger generation’s lack of rebellion. 
When the young couple flee together to become missionaries, they carry 
on the imperialist project associated with their parents’ generation. 
Nevertheless, the parodic force of the Victorian scene reminds us that 
that eminent era has passed as well. Throughout the pageant, the comic 
content presents time as the familiar carnival hero. The narrative 
framing of the pageant allows Woolf an engagement with tradition that 
celebrates both human achievement and the process of change. 

The artist figure in Ulysses is clearly closer to the author than is 
Woolf’s La Trobe. That Stephen Dedalus represents Joyce’s image of 
his younger self is a critical commonplace. But it is a particularly 
suggestive connection in “Oxen of the Sun,” where the artist as a young 
man is set in the midst of the mature artist's canon narrative. The gap 
between Joyce and Stephen becomes the gap between the author 
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empowered by the parodic engagement with tradition and the younger 
author still overwhelmed by his cultural inheritance. The metaphorical 
force of this chapter aligns biological and literary inheritance and shows 
the young artist struggling with both. 

“Oxen of the Sun” gives narrative life to one of Eliot’s favorite 
metaphors for literary tradition—the evolution of a cultural “mind.”!! 
Through both the mature Joyce as author and the immature Stephen 
Dedalus as artist/character, we sense in this chapter what it means to 
write with Eliot’s “historical sense,” “with a feeling that the whole of the 
literature of Europe from Homer” is running through one’s fingertips 
(“Tradition” 38). Not surprisingly, we discover that this historical sense 
is both exhilarating and daunting. And the plot of the narrative reflects 
these problematics of literary influence: this is the chapter in which 
Stephen Dedalus’s literal and artistic immaturity is most glaring. As 
Stephen makes a vine-leaf crown and calls himself as artist “lord and 
giver of . . . life,” (14.1116) Vincent (Lynch) tellingly responds “that 
answer and those leaves . . . will adorn you more fitly when something 
more, and greatly more, than a capful of light odes can call your genius 
father” (14.1118—20). The link of artistic creation to divine creation 
(central to Joyce’s Portrait) is in this chapter expanded and humanized 
to include sexual procreation. And thus the artist becomes more 
complexly implicated in ancestry—whether it is the nightmare of 
history from which he is trying to awake, or the ghost of his mother 
which in the subsequent chapter fails to grant him the word known to 
all men. 

Fittingly, Joyce’s canon narrative is superimposed upon a sympo- 
sium regarding fertility and hence touching on the themes of 
procreation and inheritance. The chapter’s ambitious multiple perspec- 
tives juxtapose cultural, biological, and artistic evolution. The chapter 
reminds us of the smallness of the individual against the vast history 
that has preceded him or her—the multiple generations of humankind, 
the aeons of biological evolution, the enormous libraries of human 
achievement. An appropriately Bunyanesque passage emphasizes the 
smallness of the artist in the face of the divine thunderclap: “[Stephen] 
saw that he was in the land of Phenomenon where he must for a certain 
one day die as he was like the rest too a passing show” (14.438—40). As 
in Woolf, the vast reaches of the historical and literary past 
communicate the inconsequentiality of individual writer or era. 
Modernist belatedness is here figured in cosmic terms. But the 
advantage possessed by the living artist lies in the cognizant engagement 
with the past—precisely what Eliot meant when he asserted that 
knowledge of the writers of the past is the one advantage conferred 
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upon the present: “they are that which we know” (“Tradition” 40). Still, 
encyclopedic but passive knowledge fails to assuage belatedness; rather 
it is the creative rewriting (here through exaggerated parody) that 
allows the mature artist to transform the past from oppressive weight 
into imaginative possibility. Joyce looks back upon a younger self that 
has yet to establish such a liberating perspective on the past; Stephen 
remains a troubled son confronting the nightmare of history, with little 
that can “call his genius father.” But the Joycean possibilities lie figured 
in Stephen’s odyssey and the narrative modes and themes of “Oxen of 
the Sun”: becoming a father (and therefore less painfully a son), 
moving closer to the human body (represented by Bloom), and finding 
the narrative freedom to bring the ghosts of the literary past to life. 

Stephen’s rhetorical question assumes a positive answer when he asks: 

“If I call [the dead past and its phantoms] into life across the waters of 
Lethe will not the poor ghosts troop to my call?” (14.1113-14). 

However, Lynch’s reminder of Stephen’s lack of artistic production 

combined with the example of the polylogical virtuosity of the chapter 

reveal that the answer is “Not yet.” The double perspective of Dedalus 

and Joyce grants us a view of literary history as simultaneously 

oppressive and liberating, but, more important, the form of the chapter 

demonstrates an artistic strategy for responding to that paradox. 

A chronological survey of styles appropriately reaches its conclu- 
sion in the present. These modernist canon narratives characterize the 
present time from which their views of tradition emerge in a complex 
way. Our first hypothesis is likely to be that the present is seen 
negatively as chaotic, fragmentary, and divorced from tradition, thus 
justifying the need to recover a literary past. Recall what Eliot wrote of 
Joyce’s use of myth: “It is simply a way of controlling, of ordering, of 
giving a shape and a significance to the immense panorama of futility 
and anarchy which is contemporary history” (“Ulysses” 177). Indeed, 
both works present a vision of a chaotic present, but each writer also 
suggests an antithetical corrolary that celebrates the anarchic and the 
fragmentary precisely because history or tradition is seen as potentially 
oppressive. Thus the sterility imaged in these works (from Joyce's 
structural allusion to the murder of the cattle of fertility, to Woolf's 
unforgettable image of the snake choking with the toad in its mouth) 
has contradictory causes, both of which threaten artistic potential: 
anarchy and tyranny, if you will. The fictional present in the modernist 
canon narrative reflects a decidedly ambivalent relation to tradition. 
Bakhtin stresses that the novelistic focus on the present time functions 
as a radical response to what is restrictive in tradition: “The present in 
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all its openendedness, taken as a starting point and center for artistic 
and ideological orientation, is an enormous revolution in the creative 
consciousness of man” (Dialogic 38). The novelistic present offered by 
Woolf and Joyce is of a piece with the liberating impetus of the 
historical vision of their canon narratives. 

In Between the Acts, La Trobe’s pageant ends with the logical 
conclusion of a historical survey—as the program describes it, “The 
Present Time. Ourselves” (178). Woolf’s narrator wonders: “But what 
could she know about ourselves? The Elizabethans, yes; the Victorians, 
perhaps; but ourselves; sitting here on a June day in 1939—it was 
ridiculous . . . it was impossible” (178-79). La Trobe tries three daring 
strategies to present the impossible present: ten minutes of silence, the 
actors approaching the audience with fragments of mirrors, and the 
actors chanting bits and pieces of their earlier lines. The strategies 
marvelously encapsulate the modernist sense of the present: first, as 
that period which we do not know historically and hence that which is 
always the silent and undeciphered term in the canonical equation; 
second, as the artistic vision which is the mirror held up to nature, but 
in our present state, hopelessly fragmented and held up only to 
ourselves; and third, in the mode we recognize from Joyce (and also 
from Eliot’s The Waste Land), as a cacophony of echoed bits and pieces of 
the past, Arnold’s touchstones become Eliot’s fragments. 

But even this radical vision of the present time is complicated in its 
execution; indeed, in La Trobe’s eyes, it fails. Not surprisingly, the first 
strategy of silence bewilders the audience, who assume they are still 
between acts: “They were neither one thing nor the other; neither 
Victorians nor themselves” (178). Watching them fidget, La Trobe 
thinks, “something was going wrong with the experiment. ‘Reality too 
strong,’ she muttered” (179). Similarly, the flashing of mirrors is 
perceived as a rude outrage: “Ourselves? But that’s cruel. To snap us as 
we are, before we’ve had time to assume. . . . And only, too, in parts... . 
That’s what’s so distorting and upsetting and utterly unfair” (184). 
Ironically, La Trobe’s ending with fragments of previous parts—a 
subversive ending that leads one audience member to muse, “If we're 
left asking questions, isn’t it a failure, as a play?” (200)—is itself 
subyerted by the clergyman who offers, in pompous but well-meaning 
style, a unifying interpretation. This scene reminds us how all literary 
works are subject to transformation as they are read, experienced, and 
interpreted. And it slyly shows us interpretation as a form of defusing 
or domesticating the text: “To me at least it was indicated that we are 
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members one of another. Each is part of the whole. . 
parts; but are the same” (192). 

In this novel of interruptions, the Reverend Streatfield’s “one- 
making” humanistic interpretation is itself interrupted by a grim re- 
minder of the military threat: “The word was cut in two. A zoom severed 
it. Twelve aeroplanes in perfect formation. . . .” (193). Woolf’s novel 
intricately counterpoints the tendency toward unity (in community, in 
the interpretive act, in canon formation) with inevitable dispersion (the 
separateness of selves, the multiplicity of interpretations, the varying 
perspectives of tradition). The novel reminds us that the literary past is 
at once valuable and problematic; and it reminds us that the canon is far 
from the authoritative monolithic structure some critics imagine. 

In “Oxen of the Sun,” as the symposium breaks up, so does the 
language, as the chronological progression of styles arrives at the 
present. The concern with the word made flesh gives over to the fueling 
of the body itself, as the mystical logos becomes “Burke’s!”—the name 
of a bar to which the revelers adjourn. The combination of dialects, 
slang, tongue-twisters, drunken gab, evangelistic bombast, and ono- 
matopoeic renderings of bodily noises is surely a vision of chaos: 


.. We act different 


Your attention! Were nae tha fou. The Leith police 
dismisseth us. The least tholice. Ware hawks for the chap puking. 
Unwell in his abominable regions. Yooka. Night. Mona, my thrue 
love. Yook. Mona, my own love. Ook. eu 

Hark! Shut your obstropolos. Pflaap! Pflaap! (14.1565— 
71) 


It is doubtless valid to see in this what Eliot deems the anarchy of 
contemporary history, and to see Joyce's historical mythology as a 
means of granting order to such chaos. But such an interpretation Is 
only partial, and it ignores much that is positive and artistically fertile in 
this culminating chaos. In terms of the plot, these scenes mark the 
separation of Stephen from Mulligan, which leads to his adoption by 
Bloom, and, in turn, culminates (by the end of “Circe”) in Stephen's 
symbolic rebirth as Bloom raises him from the gutter. Stylistically, Ene 
close of this evolutionary or developmental chapter naturally sane 
forward to Finnegans Wake. As Robert Polhemus argues, OES a ; 
increasingly represents the “excitement and the rush of sexua 
attraction on which all creation depends” (272). We can also Sy 
several direct anticipations of Finnegans Wake: Joyce uses ure en 
“runefal” for funeral, which presages Tim Finnegan s wake an aarp 

that becomes “funforall”) and also suggests the fall of mystic pe rae 
the sin and confusion of language, the human condition; and the 
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thrice-uttered single-word sentence, “Night.” looks forward to the 
dreamscape of Joyce’s own work of the future (14.1362-67). In the 
comic mingling of tongues, Joyce affirms the spirit of symposium 
festivity, which emerges here in such things as the Rabelaisian Latin 
drinking oaths and Bakhtinian carnivalistic blasphemies: 
Steve boy, you’re going it some. More bluggy drunkables? Will 
immensely splendiferous stander permit one stooder of most 
extreme poverty and one largesize grandacious thirst to 
terminate one expensive inaugurated libation? Give’s a breather. 
Landlord, landlord, have you good wine, staboo? Hoots, mon, a 
wee drap to pree. Cut and come again. Right. Boniface! Absinthe 
the lot. Nos omnes biberimus viridum toxicum, diabolus capiat 
posterioria nostria. Closingtime, gents. Eh? Rome boose for the 
Bloom toff. . . . Tarnally dog gone my shins if this beent the 
bestest puttiest longbreak yet. Item, curate, couple of cookies for 
this child. Cot’s plood and prandypalls, none! Not a pite of 
sheeses? Thrust syphilis down to hell and with him those other 
licensed spirits. Time, gents! Who wander through the world. 
Health all! A la votre!  (14.1528—45) 


The association of the present with a chaotic mingling of voices 
resonates with the Waste Land longing for an organizing tradition. 
Against the background of an ordered, though comically exaggerated, 
evolution of prose styles, this vision of the present (and its association 
with the inebriated loss of control of speech) suggests an anxiety about 
the contemporary multiplicity of discourses. But it would be a mistake 
to undervalue the comic power of this profane toast, offered in 
polylogical prose. Throughout the chapter, the canon narrative 
reminds us of the richness and variety of the traditions of eating and 
drinking, hospitality and symposium. At the conclusion, tongue- 
tripping lines mingle with Scots dialect, parodied marital language, 
archaic curses, and comic Latin incantations, all concluding with a 
familiar toast to heath. The gesture of raising a glass is refracted 
through a wealth of languages. Though the conclusion of “Oxen of the 
Sun” presents what Joyce termed a “frightful jumble” of discourses, 
Joyce’s creative powers are clearly enhanced by that fertile multiplicity 
(Joyce, Letters 1:140). The vividness of these conglomerated discourses 
reveals that the languages of today are as susceptible to the 
transforming power of the artist as the venerated styles of the past. The 
Joycean present articulates an encounter with a restrictive canon that is 
nevertheless capable of empowering the writer of the present. 
Ultimately both canon narratives use the force of parody to 
celebrate and invite comic inclusiveness: Joyce identifies “that discur- 
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siveness which seemed the only bond of union among tempers so 
divergent” (14.954—55), and he famously depicts the “strife of tongues” 
as a debate which was “in its scope and progress an epitome of the 
course of life” (14.1198—99). In Between the Acts, Woolf has one 
character react with nervous outrage against the inclusion of what 
Woolf terms the “village idiot” in the pageant, only to have another 
character answer, “The idiot? . . . He’s in the tradition” (111). The 
comic and inclusive proclivity of these modernist canon narratives 
anticipates the calls for canonical inclusion and revision in contempo- 
rary society. The problematics of literary tradition, central to current 
critical and curricular debates, have a modernist source: one which 
suggests the liberating possibilities of a changing canon read under the 
sign of parody and the comic. 


NOTES 

1 Altieri’s conception of the canon as a theater of literary and ethical models 
has considerably influenced my thinking on issues of canonicity. Altieri also 
cites Ulysses as a work which “dramatizes precisely this theatrical pluralism 
created by the synchronic presence of the canon” (59). 

2 For an important discussion of tradition conceived as impasse in 
modernist writing see Guillory. 

3 For a good discussion of the comic implications of Woolf’s use of a chorus 
between the dramatic scenes of the pageant, see Cuddy-Keane. 

+ Zwerdling discusses the pageant and the novel as responses to the war. 

5 For Joyce’s sources in composing “Oxen of the Sun,” see Janusko. 

6 Senn discusses the particular difficulties involved in translating “Oxen of 
the Sun” and how this chapter epitomizes how “Ulysses makes stridently clear . . . 
that we are all foreigners lost in a labyrinth” (49). 

7 The concept here is that the nature of the style (and particular writer) 
being parodied invites certain themes or issues into the narrative. See Wolfgang 
Iser: “The predetermined, predetermining nature of all style is demonstrated 
quite unmistakably through the individual variations [in ‘Oxen of the Sun’]... . 
And this, for Joyce, is the whole problem of style” (191). 

8 The existing fragments of the work Woolf had been planning at the time 
of her death have been published as “Anon,” ed. Brenda Silver, Twentieth 
Century Literature 25.3/4 (1979): 382-98. 

9 Ruotolo analyzes Woolf’s “aesthetics of interruption” and its anarchist 
implications. 

10 See Bakhtin’s treatment of carnival and “the very process of replaceabil- 
ity,” in Problems of Dostoevsky’s Poetics (125). Bakhtin also discusses carnival as 
“the festival of all-annihilating and all-renewing time,” a perspective I invoke 
below (124). 

u Eliot’s use of this metaphor is discussed in Lobb. 
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Exhibition and Inhibition: 
The Body Scene in Dubliners 


SHEILA C. CONBOY 


Two moments in “Two Gallants” begin to suggest the scope of 
scopic attitudes toward the body in Dubliners. In the first, Lenehan, 
vicariously participating in his friend Corley’s seduction and betrayal of 
a young woman, asks to “have a look” at the girl: ““Let’s have a squint at 
her, Corley,’ he said” (54). Desiring a position of power and control, 
Lenehan makes “a swift anxious scrutiny of the young woman’s 
appearance” (55), objectifying her with his wishfully proprietary 
gaze—making a scene of her. In the second moment, Lenehan finds his 
own body subjected to inspection by others when he enters a 
refreshment bar and sees himself as he is seen: “He spoke roughly . . . 
to belie his air of gentility for his entry had been followed by a pause of 
talk. His face was heated. . . . The mechanic and the two work-girls 
examined him point by point before resuming their conversation in a 
subdued voice” (57). The first moment suggests that spectating is 
masculine, empowered; the second moment confirms that the spectacle 
is feminized, powerless. Lenehan’s obvious discomfort with his 
impotence—forced upon him by the dismissive glances of a man and 
two women, all working-class—insinuates that men have an investment 
in avoiding such “feminization” by claiming exclusive control of the 
gaze and the subjectivity it represents. 

Although Joyce’s description of Dublin as the “centre of paralysis,” 
immediately symbolized by the literal hemiplegia of the priest in the 
opening story, has been exhaustively investigated by critics to unmask 
the spiritual and emotional inertia of the characters in the collection, 
these metaphorical forms of paralysis obscure the obvious issue of the 
body—its movement and its place in Dubliners.! The implicit powerless- 
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ness of the body—female and feminized—is explored by Joyce in 
various ways throughout the collection, but with little optimism that the 
ratio of power between the sexes can be balanced. In fact, in suggesting 
the spectrum of ways of seeing the body, Dubliners shows the female 
body objectified and mystified by the male gaze—as an object it is a 
source of pleasure and danger, and as a mystery it is a source of 
potential power which must be suppressed. In addition, women are 
seen to be trapped by their own images of themselves; in visual theorist 
John Berger’s words: “The surveyor of woman in herself is male: the 
surveyed female. Thus she turns herself into an object—and most 
particularly an object of vision: a sight” (47). Whether frozen as an 
exhibition by the gaze of the other or paralyzed and inhibited by an 
internalized sense of self-as-seen/scene, many female characters in 
Dubliners are presented with images of themselves which ultimately 
prevent them from acting as desiring subjects. 


Recent feminist theory has labored to determine the possibility of a 
specifically female desire and of a female alternative look which might 
embody that desire.2 Fluctuating between the pessimism of the 
Lacanian psychoanalytic ssheme— which would posit only the possibility 
of women assuming the masculine position in relation to desire—and 
the more hopeful suggestion, in object-relations theory, that a closer 
analysis of the pre-oedipal mother-daughter relationship might disclose 
productive gaps (for theories of desire) in the female child’s incomplete 
Oedipal resolution, feminist critics have examined both unsatisfactory 
representations of women (in literature, art, and film) and limited 
possibilities for women’s identifications (as readers or spectators) in the 
hope of achieving social change.? E. Ann Kaplan succinctly summarizes 
the negative position, showing how active desire is contained in the 
gaze: “The gaze is not necessarily male (literally), but to own and 
activate the gaze, given our language and the structure of the 
unconscious, is to be in the masculine position” (319). With little 
variation, this is the way the gaze is represented by Joyce in Dubliners. 

Teresa de Lauretis, analyzing the importance of the Oedipus myth 
for understanding the construction of the subject-hero in all narratives, 
argues that “The work of narrative, then, is a mapping of differences, 
and specifically, first and foremost, of sexual difference into each text 

. . narrative is the production of Oedipus” (121). She then addresses 
the activity of the reader by linking the gaze with desire and by 
employing a familiar concept of “positions” to discuss desire in 


narrative: 
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We have learned from semiotics that the productivity of the text, 
its play of structure and excess, engages the reader, viewer, or 
listener as subject in (and for) its process. Much as social 
formations and representations appeal to and position the 
individual as subject in the process to which we give the name of 
ideology, the movement of narrative discourse shifts and places 
the reader, viewer, or listener in certain portions of the plot 
space. Therefore, to say that narrative is necessarily the 
production of Oedipus is to say that each reader—male or 
female—is constrained and defined within the two positions of a 
sexual difference thus conceived: male-human-hero, on the side 
of subject; and female-obstacle-boundary-space, on the 
other. (121) 


Inevitably, then, according to de Laurentis, narrative traces and 
produces an active male desire and works to preclude the possibility of 
female desire. Occasionally, Joyce’s text does appear to address the 
question of female desire, does appear to consider Freud’s always 
already problematic question: “What does a woman want?” But Joyce 
recasts the emphasis to render the question, in de Lauretis’s words, 
“What is femininity—for men?”4 In Dubliners, Joyce unrelentingly 
represents the female body as the object of the male gaze, and when 
such representation is challenged within the text, as it is in Gretta’s 
partial reconstruction of her inner life in “The Dead,” the reader is still 
offered little hope for a change in the male-dominated relationship, for 
a change from Gabriel’s need for mastery to his acceptance of 
intersubjectivity. 

Yet of all the stories in Dubliners, “The Dead” may very well 
underscore for the female reader its own value as a text which 
constructs her desire for a shift in the balance of power between men 
and women. In other words, “The Dead,” especially through its position 
at the end of Dubliners, produces the reader’s longing for a female gaze 
which is not, in Kaplan’s words, “the subject-object kind that reduces 
one of the parties to the place of submission” (324); it provokes the 
reader’s wish to subvert the narrative’s Oedipal logic and to create a 
representation of female desire in relationships “where subject meets 
subject,” as Jessica Benjamin puts it (98). In asserting that “It is our own 
need for transcendence which we find mirrored in Gabriel’s conceptual 
recirculation” (234), Vincent Pecora has convincingly argued for a 
reading of “The Dead” which, rather than celebrating Gabriel’s 
apparently altered vision at the end of the story, judges our own need 
for “a detour, a shortcut, a way out” of the interminable paralysis of 
Joyce’s Dublin. Similarly, in coming to understand the visualized place 
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of the female body (whether the character is objectified as spectacle by 
another character—as in “An Encounter,” “Araby,” “Two Gallants” and 
“A Mother’—or perceives herself perceived—as in “Eveline,” “The 
Boarding House,” and “A Painful Case”), the reader feels a particular 
need, by the end of Dubliners, to find a way out of the passivity which 
characterizes both the representations of women in the text and the 
identifications of the female reader with those representations. 


The ease with which a male character can occupy the feminine 
position in Dubliners is clear in the young narrator of “An Encounter.” 
This character, like many of the female characters in later stories, is 
trapped and objectified at the moment he perceives himself inspected 
by the other. In rejecting the safe spheres of school and of play, the 
narrator—weary of adventure books and “mimic warfare”—admits, “I 
wanted real adventures to happen to. . . myself” (21). But the young 
boy’s day of “miching” brings him an escapade of a dangerous kind—an 
encounter with an apparent pederast who describes his idea of 
whipping a boy “as if he were unfolding some elaborate mystery. He 
would love that, he said, better than anything in this world” (27). As the 
narrator looks up at the man and meets “the gaze of a pair of 
bottle-green eyes” (27), he is placed in the uncomfortable position of the 
feminine: the stare of the dominating male freezes him, and he sees 
himself exposed and objectified in the eye of the other. The passive 
position is not chosen by the boy; rather, it is forced upon him as a 
harsh reversal of his expectations for a day of active and “manly” 
adventure. 

The feminized place of the boy in “An Encounter” prepares the 
reader for the objectification of female characters in later stories. 
“Araby,” for instance, traces the way in which the young male narrator 
has been conditioned to mystify the female body. The boy idolizes 
Mangan’s sister, gazing at her “brown figure” (30) as she leaves her 
house each morning, following her shape as she walks ahead of him, 
and even transforming her into the Virgin Mary as he looks up at her 
from below “the railings” (30). While the boy narrates the process of his 
sexual awakening, the girl remains anonymous, merely the petticoated 
object of his desire, never given a voice to express a desire of her own. 
The importance of her silence becomes most clear at the end of the 
story, when she is replaced in the boy’s imagination by the girl attending 
a booth at the Araby bazaar. An overheard fragment of flirtatious 
conversation, combined with the British accents of the speakers, works 
to shatter the boy’s lofty ideas about romantic love, and with their 
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destruction Mangan’s sister loses her elevated place in his imagination. 
Her body, once watched with an amorous eye, is now, in Nancy K. 
Miller's phrase, “disembodied because interchangeable,’ and her 
undeveloped character remains mystified precisely because it is veiled 
with silence. The young narrator merely exchanges one distorted image 
of the female body for another—the “virgin” for the “whore”—but in 
either case, he retains his masculine position as definer and namer in 
relation to the female other; she exists for the reader only in his view. 

While both “An Encounter” and “Araby” are stories about 
childhood, those stories Joyce designated as representing “adolescence,” 
“maturity,” and “public life”? display even harsher portraits of women’s 
objectification and of the punishments for those women who attempt to 
become subjects of their own lives. For example “Two Gallants,” while 
portraying male control in looking at female bodies, also intimates that 
men anxiously appropriate the gaze in order to prevent women from 
using it against them. This suggestion is confirmed at length in “A 
Mother,” for Mrs. Kearney’s attempts—first subtle and finally aggres- 
sive—to seize power over the concerts arranged by the Eire Abu society 
are punished severely by the male “committee” of that organization. 
Mrs. Kearney’s intention is to direct the gaze of the audience toward her 
eligible and accomplished daughter, but she instead makes a spectacle 
of herself when she refuses her daughter’s services as pianist until she 
receives advance payment for the performance: “Mr. O’Madden Burke 
said it was the most scandalous exhibition he had ever witnessed” (147). 
Clearly, the characters’ reactions to Mrs. Kearney’s comportment—“her 
conduct was condemned on all hands” (149)—are responses to the 
threat inherent in the disorderly woman, the woman who makes a 
scene.® 

Whereas Mrs. Kearney’s misbehavior could be seen (to borrow 
words from Natalie Davis) as “a chance for a release from the traditional 
and stable hierarchy” or as “part of the conflict over efforts to change 
the basic distribution of power within society” (131), Joyce ensures that 
the reader instead witness the disempowerment of this mother. The 
potency of Mrs. Kearney’s glare when she tells Mr. Holohan “I’m not 
done with you yet,” dissolves as he dismisses her with the cool retort: 
“But I’m done with you” (149). The consolidation of male power in the 
final lines of the story amounts to a confirmation of Mrs. Kearney’s 
return to the status of object; Mr. O’Madden Burke and Mr. Holohan 
agree that they “did the proper thing” (149) in ostracizing the Kearneys, 
and Joyce ends the story with the narrative eye focusing on the phallic 
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stance of O’Madden Burke, who is “poised upon his umbrella in 
approval” (149). 

Unlike the characters who are represented as literally objectified by 
the male gaze, many of Joyce’s female characters are shown to have 
internalized their sense of themselves as “scene”; they participate in a 
self-scrutiny which announces their cultural construction as feminine. 
In “Eveline,” for example, speculation about the views of others restricts 
the title character from attempting to better her life; she wonders what 
her family will feel if she leaves, wonders even, “What would they say of 
her in the Stores when they found out she had run away with a fellow?” 
(37). Even though she can picture herself in daydreams of the future, 
the image of herself as others see her dominates her imagination. She is 
left without guidance in a culture which normalizes the “danger of her 
father’s violence” (38), which denigrates the “life of commonplace 
sacrifices” (40) lived by her mother, and which valorizes “the promises 
made to Blessed Margaret Mary Alcoque” (37), who was cured of 
paralysis only when she eschewed a life of the body for spiritual reward. 
Indeed, Eveline’s passivity is explicit from the first line of the story: 
“She sat at the window, watching the evening invade the avenue” (36). 
Projecting onto the avenue her own physical torpor,she can view the 
approach of evening only as an invasion, and her own body will suggest 
the same inertia in her ultimate evasion of the escape made possible by 
Frank: “She set her white face to him, passive, like a helpless animal. 
Her eyes gave him no sign of love or farewell or recognition” (41). 

“The Boarding House” renders even more complex this internal- 
ization of cultural norms and simultaneously addresses the overt 
objectification of women. Unlike Eveline, Polly Mooney is temporarily 
deluded in viewing herself as subject of her own life when she seeks an 
affair and, she hopes, a marriage with Bob Doran. Yet the reader 
recognizes the limited nature of her subjectivity: she actually creates her 
own image through Mr. Doran’s eyes and is ignorant about her 
objectification by others as “a little perverse madonna” (62) with a “wise 
innocence” (64). This story exhibits a profoundly misogynist view of the 
danger inherent in the woman’s body, which is seen as luring men out 
of mastery and into helplessness. Bob, intoxicated by the physical 
pleasure of Polly’s presence, forgets to remain in control of their 
relationship. His punishment—which Joyce clearly wishes the reader to 
identify with—comes in a series of humiliations, in which he is 
feminized by his subjection, real or imagined, to the scrutiny of other 
men: his confession, heard by a priest who “had drawn out every detail 
of the ridiculous affair” (65); the thought of his friends, who would see 
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that “he was being had” (66); the perusal of Polly’s “bulldog” of a 
brother, who had put out a general threat to anyone who “tried that 
sort of a game on with his sister” (68). 

The reader may at first believe that Bob is the victim of Polly’s plot; 
in fact, however, Polly’s apparent control over her body is shown to be 
subjugated to cultural forces, the most obvious of which is the 
overriding manipulation of her mother, who “dealt with moral 
problems as a cleaver deals with meat” (63). Polly, whose perusal of her 
body in the pier-glass reminds her that her looks are a tool—that she 
must remember the eye of the beholder—finally is not in control of 
herself. Rather, it is Mrs. Mooney, glancing in the mirror to discover the 
“decisive expression of her florid face,” who is satisfied with her 
dispensation of Polly’s body: “she thought of some mothers she knew 
who could not get their daughters off their hands” (65). While Polly is 
not, like Eveline, utterly paralyzed and unable to act, her inertia still 
emanates from her internalized perception of the expectations of 
others. Bob has at least had the choice to escape, but the final image of 
Polly passively waiting for something—and feeling unable to remember 
for what—suspends her in expectation for the action of a man. 

Whereas Eveline’s body betrays her, rendering her incapable of 
acting upon her passive desire for Frank, and Polly’s assumed control 
over her body is shown to be misconceived, an even more painful case is 
that of Mrs. Emily Sinico, who presumes to desire outside of 
marriage—presumes to suggest a female subject capable of active 
desire—and is eventually punished with death. After her husband “had 
dismissed his wife so sincerely from his gallery of pleasures” (110), she 
made the error of turning to Mr. Duffy, who “lived at a little distance 
from his body” (108)—lived a “spiritual life without any communion 
with others” (109). Mistaking Mr. Duffy’s self-absorbed, intrapsychic 
magniloquence for his interest in a truly intersubjective union,’ she 
risks revealing her own desire for him. When she is rejected, she must 
revise what she took to be Mr. Duffy’s image of her and must consider 
as well the social spectacle she may have made of herself. After all, Mr. 
Duffy is shocked and even sickened by her touch, which contaminates 
the bond he took to be platonic, if not spiritual. In the terms of 
Margaret Higgonet’s provocative work on suicide, Mrs. Sinico’s 
self-annihilation suggests that “Her struggle to liberate herself 
emotionally is overlaid by signs of profligacy; these in turn are 
interpreted as symptoms of a degeneracy whose only cure is death” 
(71). Such a woman cannot become a desiring subject; rather, as Annis 
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Pratt convincingly argues, “the psychological price paid by the woman 
who indulges in her own sexuality . . . [is] an abortion of selfhood” (89). 

Ironically, Mrs. Sinitco—more powerful dead than she had been 
alive—makes Mr. Duffy read and reread her death. Although his first 
reading of her obituary leaves him repulsed by her breach of his 
morality, he eventually begins to see himself as responsible for her fate, 
even wonders, “Why had he withheld life from her? Why had he 
sentenced her to death?” (117). Oddly, this self-examination reveals the 
extent of his self-absorption—he appropriates even her death as his 
own “sentencing,” thus removing the element of choice from her 
suicide. Believing himself capable now of recognizing subjecthood in 
another, he finds it is too late: “He felt that he had been outcast from 
life’s feast” (117). Instead of revising his outward gaze, he turns the gaze 
inward, and sees “his moral nature falling to pieces” (117). But the 
reader is given no sense that he will escape his loneliness, no sense that 
he will attempt to find a relationship of mutual recognition. In 
Dubliners, where the narrative eye/“I” controls the reader’s view of the 
body, only “The Dead” will offer such apparent promise for the living. 

Perhaps the most fully developed representation of the female 
body in Dubliners is that set forth in “The Dead.” Re-figuring the terms 
of “Araby” and revising the possibilities of “A Painful Case,” this final 
story in Dubliners seems on the verge of suggesting a voice and a 
subjectivity for its central female character. “The Dead” first exhibits 
Gretta objectified by the gaze of her husband, who casts her in the static 
role of the balcony scene from Romeo and Juliet or frames her in his 
private portrait of “Distant Music.” The reader recognizes the implicit 
threat of Gabriel’s solipsistic lust for his wife, his inability to see her 
except as a fine acquisition (his “admiring and happy eyes . - . 
wandering from her dress to her face and hair” [180], his happiness 
“that she was his” [215]), though Gretta herself seems unaware of this. 
Annoyed that she fails to respond to his unspoken sexual desire, 
Gabriel immediately seeks control: “He longed to be master of her 
strange mood” (217). But when he believes she has begun to acquiesce 
to his desire, he needs still more mastery; like a conqueror he thinks 
that “Now that she had fallen to him so easily he wondered why he had 
been so diffident” (217). 

Yet when Gabriel’s desire for his wife is interrupted by her 
memories of a dead lover, his objectification of her is shattered, and she 
seems on the verge of constructing a subjecthood with her own voice. 
Gretta’s story creates a gap in the narrative’s privileging of Gabriel's 
view, perhaps suggesting the possibilities for women’s stories, once 
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heard, to introduce change, to frustrate the mastery implicit in male 
desire. The reader cannot, however, be. fully optimistic about 
permanent change in Gabriel. Not only has he relentlessly attempted to 
dominate Gretta’s inner and outer life (in ways as minor as making her 
wear galoshes and as major as making her disown her past), but he has 
also found ways to avoid honestly viewing his own character. Critics 
have repeatedly noted that he elevates himself above others in order to 
confirm his own opinion of himself and that he has managed to evade 
that “pitiable and fatuous fellow” who always confronts him in the 
mirror. As Pecora argues, there is nothing new in Gabriel’s attitude at 
the end of “The Dead,” when he turns, predictably, to his “generosity” 
as a final act of self-protection.!° 


But, regardless of Gabriel’s continued limitations, can Gretta be 
read as a promise for female subjectivity? Does “The Dead” suggest that 
a reciprocal look— one that is affirming and enabling—may embody 
new possibilities for female desire and for intersubjective relationships? 
While such a reading might rescue Joyce for feminism, it is scarcely 
supported by the text. In fact, just as Pecora’s recent article carefully 
explains how critical attribution of promise for Gabriel’s change at the 
end of “The Dead” reflects more accurately the reader’s own desire for 
an “exit” from the uncomfortable world of Dublin, the attempt to read 
Gretta as subject intimates that the only hope for a female subjectivity is 
in the eye of the reader. Searching for some encounter in which the 
represented woman might begin to create herself in her own image, the 
reader can look only to Gretta in this collection, but Gretta’s 
subjecthood is short-lived. 

Compare, for example, Gabriel’s representation of Gretta and 
Gretta’s representation of herself. Joyce’s use of the portrait for 
Gabriel's image of his wife reinforces the reader’s understanding of her 
as object created for man’s pleasure. Gabriel thinks that 


There was a grace and mystery in her attitude as if she were a 
symbol of something. . . . If he were a painter he would paint her 
in that attitude. Her blue felt hat would show off the bronze of 
her hair against the darkness and the dark panels of her skirt 
would show off the light ones. Distant Music he would call the 
picture if he were a painter. (210) 
Gabriel, by painting Gretta, might capture her in this attitude of “grace 
and mystery” forever. Yet his wish to preserve her as object of desire is 
partially corroborated by Gretta herself, for her own story of her dead 
lover Michael Furey emphasizes her desirability rather than her desire. 
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Three times Gabriel asks Gretta if she was once in love with Michael 
Furey, and her answers are always evasive. But Michael Furey’s desire 
becomes clear as Gretta explains, “I think he died for me” (220). Any 
reconstruction of Gretta’s active desire is left for the reader, for Gretta 
goes to sleep, allowing Joyce to privilege Gabriel’s re-view of her, his 
attempt to create a new frame for her containment. She is never allowed 
to exist independent of the desires of another. Perhaps, then, in his 
return to the “hero,” Joyce has constructed a narrative which confirms 
de Lauretis’s assertion that all narrative is Oedipal—that “her [the 
woman's] story, like any story, is a question of his desire” (133). In 
effect, “The Dead,” through its use of two characters’ perspectives, 
achieves a “double-identification” for the female reader, thus uphold- 
ing, in de Lauretis’s words, “both positionalities of desire, both active 
and passive aims: desire for the other”—through Gabriel—“and desire 
to be desired by the other” (143)—through Gretta. 

While the female reader can find pleasure in her ability to 
experience both the female and male positionalities, such a “double 
identification” makes her desire dependent on the agency of the male 
character and forces her to participate in her own cultural objectifica- 
tion. The reader must instead turn to the critical experience of the text 
as the site of possible change. Recalling Roland Barthes’ assertion that 
“the text is experienced only in an activity of production” (157), she may 
find ways to read against the text’s logic—to be a “resisting reader” —or 
to reread “the sacred texts against the passionate urging of a different 
question, a different practice, and a different desire” (de Lauretis 107). 

Such a project might take many different forms, but one which 
could be productively pursued in Joyce studies has been articulated 
most clearly in feminist film theory. While considerations of the 
spectator in film theory may have only limited application to 
considerations of the reader in narrative theory, recent film theory— 
which questions the authority of the cinematic gaze and seeks to shatter 
the tyranny of the camera’s masculine positioning in order to create 
new spectatorial relationships—may provide clues for examining the 
gaze in literature and for challenging it as readers. Making explicit the 
political nature of feminist film theory, E. Ann Kaplan hopes for 
tangible social results when viewers and critics seek ways out of the 
dominance-submission patterns which characterize relationships, both 
social and spectatorial: 

While it is essential for feminist film critics to examine signifying 
rocesses carefully in order to fully understand the way women 
ave been constructed in language and the non-verbal arts, it is 
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equally important not to lose sight of the need to find strategies 

for changing discourse, since these changes would, in turn, affect 

the structuring of the social formation. (321) 
A related development in film theory has been attention to the 
structuring of gazes by some films, which leads critics to question what 
has been left out of the viewer’s sight that might shift the lines of vision 
in interesting ways. Both Kaplan and Naomi Scheman have argued, in 
different contexts, that the repression of motherhood in patriarchal 
culture is reflected through the eye of the camera and its object in 
Hollywood cinema, and that rediscovering the mother is a way of 
redirecting the gaze. 

Just as feminist film theory has turned to motherhood as a missing 
link in the framing of woman, so too a glance at the repression of the 
mother in Dubliners—and for that matter in Joyce’s later works— 
suggests that Joyce participates in the cultural obsession with repressing 
the mother. The reader’s search for the mother, whether absent or 
fearfully subversive (as represented in Dubliners) or recast in cultural 
terms (such as Stephen Dedalus’s assertion that “Ireland is the old sow 
that eats her farrow” in Portrait [203] and his imagining the old 
milkwoman as Ireland in Ulysses [12]) might be a preview for an analysis 
of Joyce’s choices in representation. Indeed, Joyce’s focus on the 
“consubstantial” bond between father and son looks suspiciously like an 
effort to render invisible and insubstantial the maternal bond. But by 
resisting confinement in Joyce’s static representations and by identify- 
ing the figures in the shadowy periphery of the narrative eye, female 
readers may discover ways into a discourse of their own, one which can 
re-figure the apparent closure of narrative as an opening for feminist 
theory. 

Thus, we must hold suspect the pleasure which “The Dead” offers 
when we read with a double identification and refuse to participate in 
Gabriel's attempt to “get beyond” the symbolic object-boundary-space 
represented by Gretta and her story. Indeed, for Dubliners to produce 
instead the reader’s desire for an exit, the reader must resist the designs 
that Joyce’s text—and the gazes embodied in it—have on her. Especially 
because of its position at the end of Dubliners, “The Dead” demands a 
new way of reading: if not an outright rejection of the masculine claim 
on desire, at least a close observation of what has been left out of 
viewer's gaze that might have empowered the female character or might 
yet empower the female reader. Only by recognizing and dismantling 
the seductive power of such representation can we make possible new 
ways of seeing a woman’s body and of writing a woman’s desire. 
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NOTES 

l Joyce emphasizes his interest in paralysis, stating “My intention was to 
write a chapter in the moral history of my country, and I chose Dublin for the 
scene because that city seemed to me the centre of paralysis” (Selected Letters, 83). 
That paralysis has become a critical term in the analysis of Joyce’s collection of 
stories is indisputable. For only a few examples see Tindall; Garrett; and 
Werner. For a collection of essays which begins to redirect the reader to other 
potentially interesting interpretations see Bloom. 

In addition, long-standing debate about “The Dead” has centered on if and 
how Gabriel Conroy may be escaping the paralysis which is so oppressive in the 
earlier stories. As Pecora explains, “even recent commentaries . . . [repeat] these 
earlier attitudes toward the possibility of Gabriel’s transcendence” (224). 
Pecora’s own article refocuses the debate: “Readers disagree about whether 
Gabriel’s new understanding of himself at the end of the story is a positive 
movement beyond his oppressive conditions or simply a resigned acceptance of 
the inevitability of his own death and decay, but the question may be irrelevant” 
(233-45). He draws on contemporary theory to direct the reader's attention to 
the reader’s own desire, pointing out that “it becomes nearly impossible to 
distinguish between Gabriel’s desire for escape and our own, between our 
perception of his transcendence of conditions and our willingness to deny 
them” (233). 

The work of Bonnie Kime Scott is indisputably the most influential feminist 
work which has appeared on Joyce. While she has very different ways of 
reading the stories than I propose here, her two feminist studies of Joyce have 
helped me to think through some of my own difficulties in reading Joyce from 
a feminist perspective. 

For an interesting discussion of Joyce’s later works which employs visual 
and psychoanalytic theory, see Devlin. 

2 For an interesting overview of the question of female desire and its 
treatment in feminist theory, see Benjamin and de Lauretis. 

3 Doane, for instance, provides a full-length study of the more pessimistic 
position. Other writers have tried to accommodate Nancy Chodorow's more 
optimistic suggestion (in The Reproduction of Mothering: Psychoanalysis and the 
Sociology of Gender) that by changing women’s roles in the domestic sphere, we 
might change the public sphere as well. Writing specifically about mothering, 
Chodorow argues 


that the contemporary reproduction of mothering occurs through social 
structurally induced psychological processes. . . . The sexual and familial 
division of labor in which women mother and are more involved in 
interpersonal, affective relationships than men produces in daughters and 
sons a division of psychological capacities which leads them to reproduce 
this sexual and familial division of labor. (7) 


Examples of literary and film theory which accommodate object-relations 
theory can be found in, for example, Benjamin; Kaplan; and Scheman. 
Benjamin is clear in her affirmation of maternal identification theory when she 
chides Lacanian feminists for ignoring Chodorow and others. She warns that 
Lacanian theory “misses the qualitatively distinct aspect of sexual experience 
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and identification in the pre-oedipal phase that is not captured by Oedipal 
categories” and that it “assumes that only the structuralist version of the 
unconscious—an abstract category in which representation of the world 
subsumes experience in the world—deserves the dignity of the term” (100). De 
Lauretis seems to bridge these two positions in her final chapter of Alice Doesn’t, 
where she concludes: 


... the feminist mode of analyzing self and reality has also been a mode of 
acting politically, in the public as well as in the private sphere. As a form of 
political critique or critical politics, feminism has not only “invented” new 
strategies, new semiotic contents and new signs, but more importantly it has 
effected a habit-change in readers, spectators, speakers, etc. And with that 
habit-change it has produced a new social subject, women. (185-86) 


å In chapter 5 of Alice Doesn't, de Lauretis observes that Freud’s question 
already suggests this recasting: it is always already problematic because he asks 
not women, but other men. 

ê This phrase is Benjamin’s. I am also grateful to Lynn Anne Bulkley, a 
student at Stonehill College, who has examined the extent of the visual 
objectification of Mangan’s sister by the young narrator of “Araby” in an 
unpublished paper. Her observations on the similarity of the two stories are 
quite illuminating, ranging from the clothing of the two female characters, to 
the unrevealed but sacred nature of their names for the narrators, to the 
construction of the ideal woman in the daydreams of the male narrators. 

ê Writing in the context of nineteenth-century French fiction, Miller has 
used this wording. 

7 Joyce explained his organization of the stories he had already written in a 
letter to Stanislaus from about 24 September 1905: 


The order of the stories is as follows. “The Sisters,” “An Encounter,” and 
another story which are stories of my childhood: “The Boarding House,” 
“After the Race” and “Eveline,” which are stories of adolescence: “The 
Clay,” “Counterparts,” and “A Painful Case” which are stories of mature 
life: “Ivy Day in the Committee Room,” “A Mother” and the last story of 
the book which are stories of public life in Dublin. (Selected Letters 77—78) 


ê For an insightful analysis of the “specifically feminine danger” of “making 
a spectacle of oneself” see Russo. 


? The terms “intrapsychic” and “intersubjective” are used convincingly by 
Benjamin. Attempting to locate woman’s desire, she defines her terms: 


The mode of representing intrapsychic events, the symbolic use of the body 
that psychoanalysis discovered, does not distinguish between real and 
imagined, inside and outside, introjective-projective processes and interac- 
tion. It does not distinguish between you as an independently existing 
subject and you as a fantasy extension of my wishes and desires. Similarly, 
it does not distinguish between I as independently existing and desiring 
and I as merely embodying your wishes, agency and desire. . . . 

If it is clear that the intrapsychic mode is also the phallic mode, that it 
has heretofore dominated the representation of desire and activity, then we 
might speculate that the intersubjective mode is distinct from phallic 
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organization and provides a different arena for experiencing will, agency, 
and desire. The intrapsychic mode operates at the level of subject-object 
experience, where the other’s actual independent subjectivity is not 
relevant. Alternatively, the intersubjective mode, where two subjects meet, 
where both woman and man can be subject, may point to a locus for 
woman's independent desire, a relationship to desire that is not 
represented by the phallus (92—93). 


10 Pecora is in disagreement with those critics who wish to see in Gabriel a 
potentially optimistic portrait of the Dubliner. 
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The Fashion Show in Ulysses 


DAVID GALEF 


Over the past decade, the transvestism in the “Circe” section of 
Ulysses has come under increased critical scrutiny.! Given the current 
emphasis on gender studies this is not surprising, but the specific focus 
has led to a disregard for the larger phenomenon at work, which is the 
artifice of costume and fashion in general. In “Circe,” Joyce provides 
over ninety elaborately described costumes, mostly male attire on men 
and female attire on women, many in quick-change on the same 
characters. Given the assortment of side attractions in “Circe,” what is 
one to make—what should one make—of this fashion show that parades 
through the chapter? 

No one answer will suffice. If the writing of Ulysses corresponds to 
any psychoanalytic mode, it is the Freudian concept of overdetermina- 
tion: for any given phenomenon, there are multiple causes. In 
ascending order of complexity, the discernible motives are dramatic, 
oneiric, epic, and sartorial. This last mode, that of fashion itself, 
encompasses an entire semiotic network; a psychosexual sensibility; and 
a model for the writer, the text, and the reader that mimics the whole of 


Ulysses. 


On the simplest level, one may note that the structure of “Circe” is 
a play, and plays generally feature actors in costume.? The dramatic 
form of “Circe” is self-evident. Following the Aristotelian prescription 
of plot, character, diction, reason, spectacle, and song, it is the 
appropriate genre for the locus centralis of the novel; it is all-inclusive. At 
the same time, a play is to some extent a presentation of surfaces, of 
only what can be heard or seen. The artistic solution is to make 
presentation into representation, and this is where theatrical artifice can 
play a hand. Apart from action and dialogue, appearance can identify 
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character type, on both physiological and sartorial evidence. Here, 
costumes function as dramatic shorthand, as a substitute for the 
novelistic practice of indicating time, mood, and situation. 

The first lengthy description of Bloom’s attire serves just such a 
purpose: “BLOOM (in youth’s smart blue Oxford suit with white vestslips, 
narrowshouldered, in brown Alpine hat, wearing gent’s sterling siluer Waterbury 
keyless watch and double curb Albert with seal attached, one side of him coated 
with stiffening mud)” (15.268-72). The sartorial details serve an 
expository function, the simplest being a signifier of bygone days. They 
also indicate, more abstractly, that Bloom may have been a bit of a 
dandy in his youth, and perhaps spoiled; and that he was the subject of 
ridicule by his classmates. These are minor enough matters, but within 
the drama they cannot be taken care of in an authorially omniscient 
sentence or two, a novelistic method Joyce tends to eschew anyway. Jib 
Fowles has even gone so far as to say, “Clothing serves to 
communicate—this is its cardinal function” (344). The bulk—though 
not all—of Joyce’s fashion messages are conventionalized for instant 
recognition. 

In spirit and structure, the Circe section is a comedy (it includes 
marriage and even multiple births), and a comedy contains types. When 
Ellen Bloom appears in her mobcap, crinoline and bustle, muttonleg 
sleeves, and gray mittens (15.283—84), she is the Anxious Mother. When 
Marion stands by in Turkish costume, with scarlet trousers and jacket, 
slashed with gold, she is not just a houri but the Eternal Feminine, the 
essence of desire—in sardonic contrast to poor Poldy, who, unless Joyce 
omitted an intermediate costume change, is still dressed as an 
adolescent. Other types are abundant: Philip Beaufoy as a Proper 
Gentleman in his accurate morning dress, Canon O’Hanlon as the 
Keeper of the Faith in a cloth-of-gold cope, the princess Selene in 
moonblue robes, and on and on. 

As Cheryl Herr (263) has pointed out, many of these outfits, such 
as Ellen Bloom’s Widow Twankey outfit, are from pantomime 
conventions, and, in the tradition of the pantomime, suggest a hint of 
male impersonation. But there is also an element of pageantry in this 
catalogue, hearkening back to the medieval miracle plays with their 
processions of sins and virtues. Joyce has merely updated the medieval 
accoutrements of kirtles, coifs, doublets, hose, and cloaks. In several 
instances, Joyce’s tableaux would fit right into such religious drama: 
“The daughters of Erin, in black garments, with large prayerbooks and long 
lighted candles in their hands” (15.1938-39), for example, make a 
recognizable Chorus. Bloom in his mantle of cloth of gold (15.1490) is a 
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religious spectacle. Miracle plays often involve transformations, and 
Joyce provides an abundance, many of which are the changes of fashion 
themselves. The sense of worship fits in with the grandeur of Bloom’s 
fantasies, though with the concomitant fear of exposure—of others’ 
seeing through mere apparel and appearances. 

Written appearances, of course, are subject to a dialectic with the 
other words and actions that accompany them. Joyce often undercuts 
his own apparel, so to speak. To indicate that Bloom has grown up, and 
into a ladies’ man, at that, Joyce dresses him “in dinner jacket with 
wateredsilk facings, blue masonic badge in his buttonhole, black bow and 
mother-of-pearl studs” (15.450-51). But as with the smart blue Oxford suit 
half-coated with mud, here is another half-truth: Bloom’s lovemaking is 
more appearance than reality, more frustration than fruition. Costumes 
in drama and elsewhere serve an additional purpose: to indicate not 
what one is but what one would like to be. Herein lies the theme of 
wish-fulfillment, a step beyond the stage and into the pit of dreams. 


As Freud (5.86, 361) et al. have pointed out, clothing in dreams is 
imbued with both social and sexual significance, so that garments 
become fetishistic. The oneiric landscape of “Circe” is not at first 
evident, just as many dreams start out ostensibly real and then slide into 
fantasy. The usual tip-offs are dislocation, sudden transformation, and 
other distortions of the naturalistic outlook. On the stage, a character 
might be dressed up as a cuckold, but only in a dream (or in cinema) 
would the cuckolded party suddenly sprout horns, or grow the absurd 
attire of a victim. Despite Lacan’s famous pronouncement that the 
unconscious is structured like a language (Concepts 20), the oneiric vision 
is often alingual, dependent on the logic of pre-verbal affect rather than 
any linguistic progression. This implies visual rather than linguistic 
modes, or the instantaneity of appearance rather than the progression 
of narrative. The theatrical artifice of the drama exploits this shorthand 
to a limited extent, but the dreamwork is limited only by the 
unconscious of its creator, Joyce via Bloom. 

In the baleful aura of nighttown, the first real—or surreal— 
indication of the dreamworld is signaled by the arrival of Rudolph 
Bloom, who by all rights should be dead. As Joyce describes him: “A 
stooped bearded figure appears garbed in the long caftan of an elder in Zion and 
a smokingcap with magenta tassels. Horned spectacles hang down at the wings of 
the nose. Yellow poison streaks are on the drawn face” (15.248-51). Apart 
from the re-animation of a corpse, the costume is plausible—but not the 
evidence of poison, which stands as a symbol for Rudolph Bloom’s later 
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suicide at the Queen’s hotel in Ennis. Bloom’s response, if involuntary, 
is equally oneiric: to take on the costume of his youth, the smart blue 
Oxford suit. His sense of filial guilt has produced a fully dressed 
phantom. And this is the way the costumes will proceed by the logic of 
the dreamscape, as symbolic representation and response. When the 
slipshod servant girl Mary Driscoll complains of Bloom’s improper 
advances, Bloom instantly appears in a housejacket of ripplecloth with 
flannel trousers and heelless slippers as the sly husband about the home 
(15.876). He becomes absurd —‘“‘in a torn frockcoat stained with whitewash, 
dinged silk hat sideways on his head, a strip of stickingplaster across his nose 
(15.935-37)—when he attempts to paper over or whitewash the facts. 

Certainly the changes of attire are too numerous to be quite 
credible. When Bloom is courting Mrs. Breen, he appears “in an oatmeal 
Sporting suit, a sprig of woodbine in the lapel, tony buff shirt, shepherd’s plaid 
Saint Andrew’s cross scarftie, white spats, fawn dustcoat on his arm, tawny red 
broques, fieldglasses in bandolier and a grey billycock hat” (15.536-39). The 
dandyish appearance is implausible, since just a moment earlier Bloom 
was accoutred in a purple Napolean hat (15.465). Mrs. Breen herself 
has quick-changed from “a onepiece evening frock executed in moonlight 
blue, a tinsel sylph’s diadem on her brow” to a “smart Saxe tailormade, white 
velours hat and spider veil” (15.471—72, 543). These shifts of shifts, as 
Joyce might put it, defy ordinary time and space in a way that is 
cinematic, as Austin Briggs has noted (145ff.) 

Other costumes, however, go beyond the quick-change that even 
cinematic cuts could justify. Some defy all sense, such as the 
presentation of Rudy Bloom in his Eton suit and glass shoes (15.4958) at 
an age he never reached. Here is true warping of reality to suit 
unconscious wish. The glass shoes themselves betray the Cinderella-like 
fantasy behind the father’s desire to see his son transformed, the Eton 
suit as the Judaic desire to educate the son (he is reading from right to 
left). 

In fact, all the costumes can be read as dream symbolism, from the 
paint-speckled wagging hats of the loiterers (15.590) that in Freudian 
terms are phalli dotted with semen, to Bloom “warmgloved, mammamuf- 
flered” (15.3333) and therefore Oedipally chained. But the Freudian 
exercise of cataloguing the costume according to various unconscious 
impulses ignores a salient part of Joyce’s pattern: the sheer sartorial 
splendor of the descriptions, no mere articles of clothing but a veritable 
catalogue of colors, shapes, and materials. 


Having launched into descriptions of several costumes, Joyce keeps 
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on to compile an epic list, the impulse evident in the “Cyclops” episode. 
Such epic catalogues are particularly suited to both Joyce’s Homeric 
classical designs and his more free-wheeling Rabelaisian temperament. 
Whereas Homer gives a lineage of ships and their pilots, Rabelais will 
provide a satiric biblio-file of the Library of St. Victor’s, with such 
entries as The Thread-ball of Theology or The Elephantine Testicle of the 
Valiant (187). The sexual-scatological style is not merely an Irish strain, 
as in Swift; it has its Continental side as well. The fashion show in Ulysses 
is just such a ludic catalogue. Following the Homeric parallel even more 
closely, one comes up with a further parallel from the Odyssey itself: as 
Odysseus’s episode with Circe deals in transformation, so does Joyce's, 
with identity represented by costume. Clothes make, and unmake, the 
man. Joyce could have made this parallel all the more obvious by 
dressing male characters in pig-suits. Instead, the closest he comes is to 
have Bloom grunt, snuffle, and root at the feet of Bello Cohen 
(15.2852-53). Cohen is appropriately dressed in mountaineer’s puttees 
as he steps up on Bloom. 

The descriptive style is a satiric hybrid of epic and romance, soon 
becoming an end in itself. Classical progression becomes mere 
escalation, the humor deriving from the sheer exhaustion of all 
categories. This comedy of exhaustion, which Beckett will pursue in 
extremis, also accounts for the profusion of costumes. As any 
professional comedian knows, once may not be funny, and twice may be 
a bit of a bore, but three times gets people chuckling, and after that 
point it becomes a running joke. By the time Joyce portrays Mrs. 
Yelverton Barry “in lowcorsaged opal balldress and elbowlength ivory gloves, 
wearing a sabletrimmed brickquilted dolman, a comb of brilliants and panache of 
osprey in her hair” (15.1014—16), there is nothing remarkable in yet 
another elaborately gotten-up costume, save that it is yet another in a 
seemingly unending series. 

There is admittedly something anal-retentive in such a display, the 
desire to compile complex lists. What makes it all interesting, however, 
is the anal-expulsive nature of the display, to get it all out on the page, 
and Joyce, like all great artists, fuses the two drives. This is to say, fairly 
simply, that if something is worth doing well, it is worth overdoing. 
Repetition with minor variation, another comedic trick, Joyce accom- 
plishes with such descriptions as the crab in the bushranger’s kit 
(15.1873). A hat may be just a hat, but a hat on a horse is funny. As it 
turns out, though, Joyce was also interested in hats qua pilez. 


Joyce, it turns out, had a personal fascination with clothes of all 
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kinds, so that in unleashing a cavalcade of men’s and women’s haute 
couture he is titillating himself. In an exchange with Frank Budgen when 
Joyce was in his late forties, Joyce went on record as saying that certain 
aspects of women no longer moved him: “now I don’t care a damn 
about their bodies. I am only interested in their clothes” (Budgen 7). A 
passage from Finnegans Wake brings out this point further: 
some definite articles of evolutionary clothing, inharmonious 
creations, a captious critic might describe them as, or not strictly 
necessary or a trifle irritating here and there, but for all that 
suddenly full of local colour and personal perfume and 
suggestive, too, of so very much more, and capable of being 
stretched, filled out, if need or wish were. ... (109) 
The totemic quality of a pair of women’s drawers, the sensual rustling 
of petticoats, or the allure of a woman wearing fur all bespeak sexual 
metonymy, which is to say fetishism. There is a direct line from Joyce to 
Leopold von Sacher-Masoch, specifically to his Venus in Furs, with its 
images of potent fur-wearing females and cringing naked males. 

As J. C. Flugel has pointed out in The Psychology of Clothes (26), the 
object of the fetish usually stands for the genitals in some form or other, 
the titillation residing in the token without the form itself (cf. Freud in 
his short essay “Fetishism” [21:152]). In fact, the item of clothing often 
serves a masking purpose to fend off castration anxiety: fur 
representing pubic hair, for example, without the threat of the vaginal 
void. “Ocularly women’s bivalve case is worse,” as Virag remarks 
disparagingly in “Circe.” “Always open sesame. The cloven sex” 
(15.2444-45). Conveniently, clothing in dreams often symbolizes the 
body parts it covers (Freud 5.86), and in real life may suggest an erotic 
extension of the body part it covers yet highlights (Flugel 34). One can 
go far with this idea, as Frances Restuccia has done in her chapter 
“Petticoat Government.” Restuccia, for example (139), points out that 
Joyce uses Bloom’s masochism for his own thrills. But in the end a 
larger curiosity is at work here, from a more encompassing sensibility. 

To put it plainly, Joyce was interested in all manner of clothing. In 
his steamier letters to Nora, he refers to clothing with sexual 
excitement: “Is your tight naughty lilac blouse clean?” “I would like you 
to wear drawers with three or four frills.” “I will simply smother you in 
furs” (204, 184, 175). On the other hand, he writes quite candidly—and 
at shameless length—to Harriet Shaw Weaver about his own new 
ensemble: 


So I had a jacket made in Munich of a green stuff I bought in 
Salzburg and the moment I got back to Paris I bought a pair of 
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black and grey shoes and a grey shirt; and I had a pair of grey 
trousers and I found a black tie and I advertised for a pair 
of green braces and Lucia gave me a grey silk handkerchief 
and the girl found a black sombrero and that completed the 
picture. (338) 


Clearly, Joyce was fastidious in matters of dress, even dandyish at times. 
Significantly, one of Stephen Dedalus’s early recollections is of a grey 
belted suit he wore (Portrait 9). The interest has a lot to do with male 
narcissism. Edmund Bergler, in Fashion and the Unconscious, may have 
hold of a great truth when he writes, “Clothes are a masculine 
invention, secondarily thrust upon women” (xxii). 

In a letter to Stanislaus, Joyce wrote admiringly, “The Trieste 
people are great ‘stylists’ in dress” (65). In 1920, poverty-stricken in 
Paris, he complained to Pound not about lack of food but about the 
clothes he could not buy (253). This complaint led to the infamous 
shipment of shoes from the well-meaning Pound, which proved so 
embarrassing to Joyce when he opened the package in front of T. S. 
Eliot and Wyndham Lewis that he felt obliged to treat them both to 
dinner to show he was a man of means—in short, well-heeled.“ 

To talk of the “Circe” section as a transvestite parade, then, is to 
miss half the point. When Joyce talks appetizingly of Henry Flower ina 
dark mantle, plumed sombrero, dark velvet hose, and silverbuckled 
pumps (15.2479-83), it represents not so much a clothed passion as a 
passion for clothes—and an effulgence of words to describe them. 
Fashion becomes fabula. In The Fashion System, Barthes describes this 
seductive element in a series of provocative questions: “Why does 
Fashion utter clothing so abundantly? Why does it interpose, between 
the object and its user, such a luxury of words (not to mention images), 
such a network of meaning?” (xi). Barthes’ answer is succinct: “The 
reason is, of course, an economic one” (xi), and this point inevitably 
leads back to Joyce, the economically impoverished writer. For Joyce, it 
seems, the display of fashion fulfills two related desires: a wish to be 
clothed, in the solid bourgeois sense; and the greater wish to adorn the 
blank page with raiment. 

Material pleasures are evident throughout Ulysses, from gustatory 
to sexual, from the feel of a book in one’s hand to the clink of a coin on 
the pavement. To say this does no injustice to Joyce. Those who 
chronicle the lives of the bourgeoisie must have a feel for the middle 
class, or their delineations are doomed to failure. The material sense 
(here an ancipital term) in “Circe” is akin to the feel of fine fabric 
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rubbed between two fingers. It bespeaks abundance and fine quality, 
bourgeois values that Joyce may make fun of but can never entirely 
ignore. 

Certainly, the fashion display in “Circe” responds to contemporary 
fashion values. A casual perusal of women’s magazines from the turn of 
the century reveals exactly the same kind of rococo style. An article 
from the July 1902 Harper’s Bazar [sic] describes an accompanying 
illustration: “YOUNG GIRL’S GOWN of tan pique with blouse and 
sleeve puffs of sheer white linen; bolero of bands stitched to blouse” 
(“Gowns” 616). In “Fashions for Boys and Girls,” the anonymous 
fashion writer goes on about a “GIRL’S COAT AND SKIRT of blue 
serge trimmed with white duck; triple cape and revers.” Costumes for 
mourners in this era are equally elaborate and detailed in their 
description (“Fashions” 623, “Mourners” 625). This kind of sartorial 
description first begins to appear in Joyce’s “Nausicaa” —“A neat blouse 
of electric blue selftinted by doll dyes” (13.150)—as a deliberate parody 
of Lady’s Pictorial. In other words, Joyce’s fashion show is simultaneously 
an extravaganza and an act of appropriation. 

It is also, at base, a parade of words to clothe a subject, or in this 
instance many subjects. The style is far from the “scrupulous meanness” 
Joyce employed in Dubliners; it waxes lush, epic, logophiliac. To be 
without words is, in effect, to be naked. Even when Bloom gives birth to 
eight children, they each have shirtfronts (15.1821-27). The only 
sustained view of nakedness in “Circe” is the fundamentally bare Molly, 
who announces gleefully to Boylan, “I’m in my pelt”—and even here 
Joyce cannot resist adding a hat and a carriage sponge (15.3770-71). 
Linear narrative must cede space to static display: Joyce’s fashion 
statements. 

Joyce, of course, is the couturier, the master-designer and 
coordinator of this fashion show. As such, he knows both the apparel 
and the wearers intimately. As Barthes comments: “the Fashion text 
represents as it were the authoritative voice of someone who knows all 
there is behind the jumbled or incomplete appearance of the visible 
forms; thus, it constitutes a technique of opening the invisible” (14). 
The emphasis on the haeccity of forms brings out the Platonic nature of 
Joyce’s enterprise, halfway between the shadows in the cave (the 
dreamworld) and the empirical forms (the representational ideal). With 
Joyce physically situated in the quotidian world, this extended vision 
Tepresents privileged knowledge. 

The emphasis on forms suggests a further examination, how Joyce 
merges the forms of fashion, sartorial objects, into narrative form. That 
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fashion trades on stereotypes while at the same time eclipsing them 
makes it an ideal form for Ulysses, whose modernist project may be 
described similarly. As Jean-François Lyotard points out, from a 
postmodernist vantage, “Narration is the quintessential form of 
customary knowledge” (19). He goes on to argue that narration, “unlike 
the developed forms of the discourse of knowledge, lends itself to a 
great variety of language games” (20). This is Joyce’s program in a 
double sense: he is having fun with the customary, costumary stuff of 
fashion itself, luxuriating, rolling in the sheer material aspects; as well as 
playing a game with the nomenclature, engaging in a parody of form. 
He is joking: wearing his clothes and having them on, too. 

Fashion, as Barthes notes, involves art, class, culture, and commerce 
in a dizzying display of signifiers. If fashion is viewed as a semiotic 
schema, then Joyce is co-opting not merely bits of Dublin quotidiana but 
a system entire unto itself. Joyce is not just a clothes-thief; he is an 
appropriator, along the same lines that caused Picasso to stick a column 
of newsprint into Still Life with Guitar. Ironically, the more Joyce covers 
over with words qua clothing, the more he is dis-covering, explaining, 
and exposing. The simplest-attired character in the episode is an 
enigma, the man in the brown macintosh (15.1560ff.).5 

There is also a psychological motive underlying the Joycean sarto- 
rial array. One may view the affinity for fashion as a process of self- 
definition through a trying-on of different identities. Lacan’s mirror 
stage is of use here: specifically, as the self distinguishes itself from the 
(M)Other (Écrits 1-7).6 The mirror, in fact, is more than mere meta- 
phor, if only because this is the stage at which the individual begins to 
experience self-consciousness, and becomes both puzzled and fascinated 
by the strangely familiar reflection in the mirror. The one instance where 
Bloom is in infant’s clothes “(in babylinen and pelisse, bigheaded, with a caul 
of dark hair)” (15.2005), he decides to play with the bronze buckles on 
Zoe’s slip: discovery of the Other through different raiment. The buck- 
les themselves may be assumed to have some reflective character. 

In fact, the first fashioned character in Ulysses is described in his 
“yellow dressinggown, ungirdled,” and he is also carrying a mirror 
(1.2-3). The mirror is the handmaiden to identity; the cracked looking 
glass symbolizes a specifically Irish identity that Stephen cribs from 
Wilde. Ireland is the (M)Otherland. Buck Mulligan himself, with his 
dressing gown sustained behind by the breeze like a woman's train, is 
sexually ambiguous, certainly Other to Stephen, but also somewhat of a 
mother.” He may even represent an ironic double of the phallic mother 
that Molly represents, an image built up in this instance through clothes 
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and manner. Oppositely, Stephen’s appearance is far from prepossess- 
ing. He professes to be above fashion, though he maintains a dandyish 
air through his ashplant. If the emerging individual needs a mother, 
fashion requires the presence of an Other—for approbation, recogni- 
tion, or simply signification. Stephen, more so than most, needs to be 
looked at. “Ineluctable modality of the visible” (3.1) cuts both ways. 

Fashion extends this idea of cynosure not through clothes per se but 
as that which is gazed upon. As Lacan remarks, “I see only from one 
point, but in my existence I am looked at from all sides” (Concepts 72). If 
Lacan was not explicitly talking about fashion, he should have been. 
Nowhere is the sense of being gazed at more evident than in a fashion 
show, where all eyes are directed at the model who, paradoxically, has 
concealed himself or herself through the medium of fashionable attire. 
Through fashion, Joyce exposes his characters while also covering them 
up. 

Ocularity was always a preoccupation of Joyce’s. People stare at a 
fashion show. The notion of the gaze is defined by Freud as the sexual 
desire for mastery over the subject, or scopophilia (Freud 11:216). 
Lacan makes a similar point in tracing videre to invidia (Concepts 115). 
Conversely, the desire to be stared at is masochistic, and is perfectly in 
keeping with Bloom’s wish to be fixed, impaled, humiliated. Of course, 
Bloom is not the only character in the fashion show (though he is the 
one most salient), and in fact the real spectators are the readers of the 
novel, stripping away Joyce’s overlays with their eyes, while also 
admiring them (from admirare, to look at). In the end, Joyce’s fashion 
show is far more than an elaborate vade mecum, but it does function 
superbly as a come-on for both the reader and Joyce. Perhaps the most 
seductive element of high modernism is its trappings. 

Joyce’s sartorial-satori-al desire is not, of course, without precedent. 
Behind the scrim is the shadow of Carlyle, dressing and undressing his 
creations. In sheer enumeration, Joyce amasses a handbook of fashion 
to rival that of Professor Teufelsdréckh. Indeed, the “Spirit of Clothes” 
that Teufelsdréckh proposes to write, to one-up Montesquieu’s Spirit of 
Laws (27), is actually carried out by Joyce. Separating the two authors is 
the gap between Victorianism and Modernism, but also a difference in 
artistic temperament: Carlyle had an interest; Joyce had an obsession. 
In Ulysses, it is not so much that clothes make the man, but that clothes 
fashion the word and the world. 


NOTES 
'See Herr, Gilbert, and Ackroyd. 
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2 Kenner establishes this point before proceeding further in his exploration 
of “Circe” (125). 

3 For an analysis of medieval acting costumes, see Twycross. 

4 According to Lewis, the parcel contained “a pair of old brown shoes”; 
according to Ellmann (493n), the item in question was a wool suit. In any event, 
this point may be considered a foot-note. 

5 Virag, too, wears a brown macintosh at one point, but his jumbled 
clothing (several overcoats, the macintosh, Farrell’s monocle, an Egyptian 
pshent) make him multi-representational. 

6 Significantly, the Gabler emendation of the telegram Stephen receives 
changes the message from “Mother dying” to “Nother dying” (3.199). 

7 For a treatment of homosexuality in Ulysses, see Schechner (100ff.). 
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All the Dishevelled Wandering Stars: 
Astronomical Symbolism in “Ithaca” 


Davip CHINITZ 


Between the reductive alternatives of affirmation and denial, James 
Joyce negotiates a complex course in the “Ithaca” episode of Ulysses. 
The narrative, adopting the objective technique of the “scientific 
method,” proposes a series of hypotheses, each of which it tests and 
partly rejects as a response to the problems posed by the novel. Only in 
this wreckage of false resolutions can we hope to glimpse the 
satisfaction of truth. 

In navigating these dangerous waters, Joyce is appropriately 
guided by the stars. For in “Ithaca” astronomy becomes a major—even 
the preeminent—figure in the enormous Ulyssean lexicon. The stars 
have gradually come to embody the narrative technique itself. They 
have shone dimly in the novel a few times before, each time prefiguring 
the dialectic of “Ithaca”; and now, finally making their spectacular 
appearance, they serve as a significant vehicle of commentary on nostos, 
on Bloom’s status as Homeric hero, on the artistic development of 
Stephen Dedalus, and on the relationship between the two protagonists. 

A few examples will demonstrate that the stars’ role in “Ithaca” is 
anticipated by the occasional astronomical references of the daytime 
episodes. Among the most intriguing of these is Stephen’s recurrent, 
unconscious omission of the stars from his recitations of Yeats’ “Who 
Goes with Fergus?” Buck Mulligan’s early quotation from the last stanza 
(1.239-41) is enough to keep the poem in Stephen’s mind (where it is 
already associated with “agenbite of inwit”) for the remainder of the 
novel. Mulligan’s version, as befits his character, ends with the “brazen 
cars”; Stephen’s continues through the “shadows of the wood” and the 
“dim sea,” but stops short of “the dishevelled wandering stars” 
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(1.242-53). Like the “long dark chords” that once accompanied his 
performance of it, Stephen’s recollection of the song breaks off 
unresolved. Further recapitulations of “Fergus” (3.445, 15.4190) 
likewise fail to complete the poem; even when lying insensible in a fetal 
position on the street, Stephen can only get as far as “the dim sea” 
(15.4932-33, 4942-43). Since each of the final lines of “Fergus” invokes 
one of the four elements, Stephen’s omission of fire may be seen as a 
symptom of incompleteness, and of artistic deficiency most of all. 
Somehow he must achieve a full complement of the elements; but there 
has yet been no interchange with Bloom, and the stars have yet to make 
their entrance.! They await the Odyssean climax of “Ithaca,” for which 
Joyce almost literally holds his fire. 

To say that Stephen resists the last lines of Yeats’s song is not to say 
that the stars have quit his mind entirely; yet the use to which he puts 
them only underscores his problems. In “Scylla and Charybdis,” 
following his melodramatic account of the star that rose at the birth of 
Shakespeare, he contemplates his own situation: “Read the skies. 
Autontimorumenos. Bous Stephanoumenos. Where’s your configuration?” 
(9.939-54). Denied the grace, not to mention the satisfaction, of a 
supernatural herald (apparently the due of the great artist), Stephen’s 
epithets are uncomplimentary, his portents trivial.? 

This appropriation of the stars as aesthetic omens later undergoes 
accidental debasement at the hands of Bloom, who ridiculously mistakes 
Stephen’s semiconscious murmurings from “Who Goes with Fergus” for 
ravings about a white-breasted mistress named Ferguson, whom he 
considers to have been “very possibly the particular lodestar who 
brought him down to Irishtown so early in the morning” (16.1560-61). 
Without realizing it, Bloom has put his finger on Stephen’s inadequacy: 
the stars of Ferguson, and not those of Fergus, have indeed been 
Stephen’s lodestars to date. Artistic greatness and its harbingers are not 
yet in the offing. But Stephen’s astrological-aesthetic theory and 
Bloom’s decimation of it foreshadow the cyclical pattern of hypothesis 
and rejection that will dominate “Ithaca,” and establish astronomy as a 
principal force in propelling that rhythm. 

Astronomy per se debuts in “Lestrygonians” with Bloom’s first 
thoughts of parallax: “Fascinating little book that is of sir Robert Ball’s. 
Parallax. I never exactly understood” (8.110-12). Yet Ball’s explanation 
of parallax is, in fact, so painstakingly clear that it is inconceivable that 
Bloom could have “never exactly understood” it, especially given his 
continued interest in the subject. This obtuseness is rendered the more 
peculiar when, in the “Cyclops” episode, the good judgment afforded 
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by parallax is practically monopolized by this same uncomprehending, 
if two-eyed, Bloom; it complements his more understandable inability to 
see the parallels between himself and Odysseus, and between the course 
of his day and the Odyssey. Clairvoyant parallax—which allows us to 
measure the universe not merely in relative proportions but in absolute 
distances—is Bloom’s lodestar, though he is unaware of it. 

A similar association is evident in “Wandering Rocks,” where 
Bloom’s interest in astronomy becomes an object of parody as Lenehan 
recounts the carriage ride during which he and Molly enjoyed a quick 
feel while Bloom, distracted, chattered about the stars. Bloom’s 
enthusiasm for the constellations inevitably invokes the mythology 
(“Hercules . . . and the whole jingbang lot” to the irreverent Lenehan 
[10.570]) which denominates them, reminding us again of Bloom’s 
implicit mythological identity—which Lenehan reinforces when he 
unconsciously applies the Homeric polytropic to Bloom by calling him a 
“cultured allroundman” (10.581—83). Thus it is not merely Bloom qua 
husband but also Bloom qua hero who is pilloried here. Again, the 
Ithacan pattern of suggestion and rejection is anticipated by a 
pre-Ithacan allusion to the stars. 

“Oxen of the Sun” initiates the process by which several of the 
major themes of Ulysses become increasingly vested in the astronomical 
metaphor. In the well-known passage that begins, “The voices blend 
and fuse in clouded silence” (14.1078-1109), an enormous number of 
Ulyssean themes suddenly trace themselves, like constellations, in the 
stars; in particular, the hodgepodge of imagery links astronomy and 
parallax with the concept of nostos (via Zionism)—a connection that, in 
“Ithaca,” will become positively crucial.4 And later in the episode, the 
jocund tribute to the philoprogenitive Purefoy—like the Lenehan pun 
in “Wandering Rocks” which dubs Molly’s breasts “the Milky 
Way”—attaches the stars to human infant nourishment, and thereby 
posits, for the second time in jest, a benign influence of the heavenly 
upon the earthly (14.1433—34). 

In “Ithaca,” the narrative makes it its business to demolish its every 
affirmation, but not before it has momentarily been let stand; and the 
complicity of the astronomical metaphor in that cycle of proposal and 
denial is worked out in meticulous and revealing detail. 

For example, Bloom and Stephen, their encounter—which we are 
invited alternately to allegorize and to minimize—nearly over, g0 
outdoors in an apparently insignificant action described temptingly by 
the narrative as “the exodus from the house of bondage to the 
wilderness of inhabitation” (17.1021—22). The sight that greets them is 
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described in one of the most striking lines in the novel, rendered the 
more so by the sheer triviality of the preceding exchange: 


For what creature was the door of egress a door of ingress? 
For a Cat. 


What spectacle confronted them when they, first the host, then 
the guest, emerged silently, doubly dark, from obscurity by a 
passage from the rere of the house into the penumbra of the 
garden? 


The heaventree of stars hung with humid nightblue fruit. 
(17.1034—38) 
We are not allowed to relish for long either the prospect or the poetry, 


for Bloom’s meditations are, though grand in scope, technical and 
arcane: 


Of the moon invisible in incipient lunation, approaching perigee: 
of the infinite lattiginous scintillating uncondensed milky way, 
discernible by daylight by an observer placed at the lower end of 
a cylindrical vertical shaft 5000 ft deep sunk from the surface 
towards the centre of the earth.... (17.1042—46) 


The breathtaking quality is gone: we are left—as Bloom will be—feeling 
“the cold of interstellar space” (17.1246). To make matters worse, 
Bloom’s thoughts of parallax, his supposed ally, are as comfortless as in 
“Oxen of the Sun,” where a monstrously personified Parallax “stalks 
behind and goads” the “ominous revengeful zodiacal host” (14.1089— 
92). Now he considers the “parallax or parallactic drift of socalled fixed 
Stars, in reality evermoving wanderers from immeasurably remote eons 
to infinitely remote futures in comparison with which the years, 
threescore and ten, of allotted human life formed a parenthesis of 
infinitesimal brevity.” (17.1052—56)> This conclusion, after uplifting 
talk of a “heaventree,” is something of a letdown. 

Bloom’s “obverse meditations of involution” follow, which converge 
to the notion of the infinite divisibility of matter into infinitesimal 
“component bodies” and conclude that, “if the progress were carried far 
enough, nought nowhere was never reached” (17.1068—69). For 
“progress” we may surely read “Progress,” since the optimistic faith in 
“Progress” once so easily associated with science is one of the targets of 
the Ithacan “arrows of reason.” Bloom himself gives up the idea that 
“human life [is] infinitely perfectible” (17.993) by scientific or any other 
means. 

The impracticality of complete precision—another version of the 
unattainability of perfection—is considered next, in light of Bloom’s 
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abortive attempts to solve the demonstrably insoluble “problem of the 
quadrature of the circle” (17.1071—82).° A third variation on the same 
theme then sounds in a question that combines astronomical and 
theological concerns: 


Did he find the problems of the inhabitability of the planets and 
their satellites by a race, given in species, and of the possible 
social and moral redemption of said race by a redeemer, easier of 
solution? (17.1083—85) 
Bloom’s conclusion, consistent with his others, is that “An apogean 
humanity of beings created in varying forms . . . would probably there 
as here remain inalterably and inalienably attached to vanities, to 
vanities of vanities and to all that is vanity” (17.1096-1100). This 
negation of the possibility of redemption is reached through the 
contemplation of astronomy, as, later, the possibility of return will be 
negated in terms of astronomy (17.2024-27). No wonder, then, that 
Bloom’s ultimate justification for his sentiments and plans of inaction 
vis-a-vis Boylan is “the apathy of the stars” (17.2226). 

New possibilities arise, however, when, as “various features of the 
constellations [are] in turn considered,” Bloom’s rationalism begins to 
give way to the quasi-religious conception of the genius expounded by 
Stephen in “Scylla and Charybdis”: 

The appearance of a star (1st magnitude) of exceeding brilliancy 
dominating by night and day . . . about the period of the birth of 
William Shakespeare over delta in the recumbent neversetting 
constellation of Cassiopeia and of a star (2nd magnitude) of 
similar origin but of lesser brilliancy which had appeared in and 
disappeared from the constellation of the Corona Septentrionalis 
about the period of the birth of Leopold Bloom. 
(17.1118-26) 
This seems to be the beginning of a catalogue of privileged individuals 
whose births were marked by astrological harbingers. But something 
now starts to go awry, as irony and uncertainty intrude until the very 
idea of heavenly portents threatens to crumble: 
... and of other stars of (presumably) similar origin which had 
(effectively or presumably) appeared in and disppeared from 
the constellation of Andromeda about the period of the birth of 
Stephen Dedalus and in and from the constellation of Auriga 
some years after the birth and death of Rudolph Bloom, junior, 
and in and from other constellations some years before or after 
the birth or death of other persons. ... (17.1 126-32) 
Bloom’s contributions to this catalogue (presumably he mentions 
himself and his son) deflate Stephen’s mysticism to the point where 
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Stephen cannot help being dismissive.’ A star of first magnitude for 
Shakespeare was an almost acceptable omen, requiring as it did only a 
modicum of fudging. Joyce’s readers will allow Bloom his star, but it 
cannot be clear, from Stephen's standpoint, that Bloom merits it. 
Stephen’s interjection of himself into the catalogue is ironically tainted 
by both his self-doubt—his greatness still lies (presumably) in the 
future—and his me-tooism: by interposing between Shakespeare and 
Stephen, Bloom has spoiled the Parnassian illusion. From Stephen’s 
point of view, Bloom’s subsequent inclusion of a child who died at 
eleven days is bound to trivialize the theory, and the indistinctness of 
“some years after the birth and death” only highlights its nebulousness. 
The celestial portents Stephen had hoped to reserve for the genius now 
might as well belong to any number of unnamed “other persons,” 
giving or taking some years and figuring from either birth or death, 
whichever suits the facts:8 the concept that has been made ridiculous by 
this point. Faced at last with the undiscriminating “dishevelled 
wandering stars” he has inadvertently but repeatedly censored from 
“Who Goes with Fergus,” Stephen is forced to ironize his austere 
notions of the supremacy of the genius. Probably their purgation is 
necessary to his development.’ 

Bloom, as usual, has no idea of what he has just done to a 
cherished, if misguided, ideal. Considering the same vista, he reaches 
only the “logical conclusion” that “it was not a heaventree, not a 
heavengrot, not a heavenbeast, not a heavenman.” (17.1139—40). 
Himself an odd mixture of amateur scientist with “a touch of the artist,” 
Bloom characteristically penetrates fiction to see phenomena, yet 
remains able to appreciate “the esthetic value of the spectacle” 
(17.1147). As for astrology, “It seemed to him as possible of proof as of 
confutation” (17.1153). This non-answer, typical of Ulysses and of 
“Ithaca” particularly, leaves Stephen's theory—as well as the matter of 
“astrological influences upon sublunary disasters” —up in the air, where 
Joyce is satisfied, for now, to let it remain. 

Joyce must have known, though he leaves it to his readers to find 
out for themselves, that the nova Stephen attributes to the birth of 
Shakespeare was actually extremely significant for an entirely different 
reason: 


Some two years after the publication of the English Euclid, one 
of the most important events in the history of astronomy 
occurred. This was the sudden appearance, in November of 
1572, of a supernova in the constellation of Cassiopeia. . . . The 
research and discoveries in connection with this famous new star 
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did more than anything else to bring about the downfall of the 
Aristotelian cosmology. According to Aristotle such a phenome- 
non could only appear below the moon, in the sphere assigned to 
the element of fire, or in the upper regions of the air. The realm 
above the moon was eternally changeless and no new object could 
appear in that ethereal region. But the one fact that was 
indisputably proved by contemporary astronomers was that this 
new star was located far above the moon’s sphere. Observations 
conducted throughout the months during which this star shone 
in the sky failed to reveal any perceptible parallax. (Johnson 
154) 
If the narrative voice of “Ithaca” represents “the arrows of reason” 
before which “scruples and false sentiment are scattered” (Gilbert 370), 
then nothing could be more appropriate than this demolition by 
parallax of a great classical theory. Stephen’s view of the nova in 
Cassiopeia thus appears in a new light: it is a pseudo-return of false 
sentiment to an outmoded way of thinking that cannot be resuscitated. 
It is, then, just the sort of nostos that Joyce makes sure is not left 
standing by the end of Ulysses—even at the risk of endangering the 
credibility of all nostoi, including the sophisticated Odyssean kind the 
book is built around and, despite manifold complications, seems 
ultimately to support. 

After Bloom’s no-decision judgment on astrology, Stephen and 
Bloom stare momentarily at Molly’s paraffin-oil lamp, lit and visible in 
the bedroom window. This lamp reappears much later in the episode, 
when both the Blooms are in bed: 


What moved visibly above the listeners and the narrator's 
invisible thoughts? 


The upcast reflection of a lamp and shade, an inconstant series 
of concentric circles of varying gradations of light and 
shadow. (17.2298-2301) 


Aristotelian cosmology projected on the ceiling?!° Perhaps not, but the 
opposing Copernican-Newtonian view comes suspiciously hard on its 
heels when the narrator, having first located Molly and Bloom in 
coordinate space, details their reference frames: 
At rest relatively to themselves and to each other. In motion being 
each and both carried westward, forward and rereward reper 
tively, by the proper perpetual motion of the earth through ever- 
ateis tracks of neverchanging space. (17.2306-10) 


That “Ithaca” ultimately comes to rest in twentieth-century physics has 
been pointed out by Ayrom Fleishman, who argues that Einsteinian 
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curvature of space is “an unmistakable reference” in the conclusion of 
the episode, where “the conception of Bloom and Molly as planetary or 
astral bodies suggests . . . the closing of cosmic space.” For 

the curvature of the universe according to Einstein’s conception 


of space has been expressed by Arthur Eddington in a way that is 
strongly suggestive of the theme of Ulysses: “He abolished 


infinity. .. . If in Einstein’s space you keep going right on in one 
direction, you do not get to infinity; you find yourself back at 
your starlingpoint again.” (147) 


So too the “heroic quest,” which “ends with a return to self, to the 
intimate things of familiar surroundings, and to the persons by whom 
one’s life is shaped” (Fleishman 148). “Ithaca” proceeds from 
Aristotelian, through Newtonian, and at last to Einsteinian cosmology to 
substantiate this vision. 

By the time Stephen is ready to leave, we have been brought to the 
conclusion that the stars, at least as far as we can tell, are indifferent to 
humanity and best understood as observed objects, whether scientific or 
aesthetic. But even this position is not allowed to stand, for just as 
Stephen makes to go, a “celestial sign” (a meteor) is observed by both 
men (17.1210). Note that the narrative, by seeing a sign where it might 
have seen a phenomenon, reverts to the mystical view despite its earlier 
tendencies to the contrary. The omen seems to affirm the importance 
of the meeting between Bloom and Stephen, though the practice of 
omen-reading has undergone such devastation by this point that one 
finally can’t know what to make of this coincidence—or else what to 
make of the skepticism of “Ithaca” in view of this portent. Clearly, Joyce 
means to have it that way. 

The precise nature of the Bloom-Odysseus correlation is no easier 
to determine; and “Ithaca,” though for the most part it takes the kinship 
seriously, invariably pulls away from a full commitment to a heroic 
Bloom. The stars lend credibility to some fantastic projections of 
Bloom’s future wanderings, but the absurdly technical details that 
accompany them—as before—undermine their effect: 


At sea, septentrional, by night the polestar, located at the point of 
intersection of the right line from beta to alpha in Ursa Maior 
produced and divided externally at omega and the hypotenuse 
of the rightangled triangle formed by the line alpha omega so 
produced and the line alpha delta of Ursa Maior. (17.1992— 
99) 


A silly advertisement offering a reward for the return of the “lost, 
stolen or strayed” Bloom further punctures the glorification of the 
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wanderer; but the heroic Odyssean parallel then returns with full force 
as Bloom is designated “Everyman or Noman” (17.2008) and promised 
“Honour and gifts of strangers, the friends of Everyman” and “A 
nymph immortal, beauty, the bride of Noman” (17.2010—11)—prizes 
which, in the Odyssey, are given the hero in plenty. 

And now the majestic vision of Bloom, cosmic voyager, swoops 
down movingly and as viably as Joyce will ever allow: “Ever he would 
wander, selfcompelled, to the extreme limit of his cometary orbit, 
beyond the fixed stars and variable suns and telescopic planets, 
astronomical waifs and strays, to the extreme boundary of space, 
passing from land to land, among peoples, amid events” (17.2013-16). 
This is nostos with style, not to be ridiculed even in this episode. Reason, 
however, again speaking the physical language of astronomy, recog- 
nizes it as a pipe-dream: 

What would render such return irrational? 


An unsatisfactory equation between an exodus and return in 

time through reversible space and an exodus and return in space 

through irreversible time. (17.2025-27) 
Bloom’s early comment on Agendath Netaim—which Ulysses, as a 
whole, extends to all nostoi— foreshadows the conclusion implied by the 
treatment of nostos in “Ithaca”: “Nothing doing. Still an idea behind it” 
(4.200). The stars, in all their dishevelled wandering apathy, point to 
the same end. 

It is appropriate that Bloom, having earlier noted the appearance 

of the first stars thinking, “When three it’s night” (13.1076-78), 
considers waiting to observe “the disparition of three final stars” 
(17.1256-57) in overture to “the diffusion of daybreak,” but returns 
instead, “with deep inspiration,” (17.1270) to his house. As Bloom 
moves toward sleep and the episode toward its concluding black hole, 
the last stars are flickering out, completing the cycle of sympathy they 
have traversed through the novel. 


NOTES 
! That Stephen is also cut off from the element of water is no more in his 
favor (Fleishman 143). To put the case generally, Stephen's discontent is 


associated with his being at war with the elements. 
2We will see later that the mention in “Ithaca” of new stars in the 


constellation of Andromeda (17.1128) does nothing to contradict this. ; 
3 As Daniel O'Connell remarks, “If Bloom did not understand parallax, it 
was not the fault of Sir Robert’s book; his explanation of parallax is lucid, and 


illustrated” (300). 
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4 That its astronomical specifics closely connect this passage with the 
paternity theme as well has been convincingly demonstrated by Littmann and 
Schweighauser (240-42). 

5 Reading backward from this passage, Norman Weinstein goes so far as to 
claim that “this meaning of parallax must colour this leitmotif wherever it is 
used in Ulysses” (15). 

6 The impossibility of “squaring the circle” had been established (when 
Ferdinand Lindemann proved that m is transcendental) four years before 
Bloom, working in 1886, wasted his time trying to accomplish it. Since he still 
anticipates a “government premium of £1,000,000 sterling” for a solution, it 
seems that Bloom is unaware of this even in 1904. 

7 Stephen, it is true, has already denied that he believes his own theories 
(9.1067): he is aware that his claims about Shakespeare's star are tenuous, their 
illusive plausibility the product of his own deliberate manipulation. Beneath this 
mask of disinterestedness, nevertheless, Stephen must believe what he says, for 
his self-esteem, as much as his self-doubt, depends on it. 

8 As has been noted already by Littmann and Schweighauser (240). 

9 Cf. MacCann’s dig at Stephen: “Dedalus, I believe you’re a good fellow 
but you have yet to learn the dignity of altruism and the responsibility of the 
human individual” (P 198—99). 

10 The significant presence in “Ithaca” of Aristotle, and of the De Caelo in 
particular, has been noted by Marre (385-86). 
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“We Were Never on 
the Scene of the Crime”: 
Eavan Boland’s 
Repossession of History 


PATRICIA L. HAGEN 
AND 
THomas W. ZELMAN 


From Yeats and the Celtic Revival onward, Irish poets have 
recorded, shaped, and criticized their nation’s emerging independent 
identity. In the process, of course, they also attempted to reforge links 
to the past by creating for Ireland a literary tradition incorporating the 
myths, folklore, and symbols of a long-suppressed Gaelic heritage. Now, 
at the end of the twentieth century, the literary tradition wished into 
existence by Yeats has been expanded, modified, complicated, and 
virtually completed: it has become, so the argument goes, a “given” in 
Irish literature, a dead issue. Thus in Modern Irish Poetry, Robert Garratt 
“assumes a change among a younger generation of writers in their 
attitude toward tradition” (5). For today’s poets, Garratt argues, the 
“need to create and establish a tradition in literature no longer appears 
foremost in their thoughts” (5); contemporary poets no longer feel 
compelled to write the “definitions” and “apologetics” that so obsessed 
their poetic forefathers. 

Although Garratt does not use the word, forefathers is by implication 
a key concept in his formulation; the tradition Garratt traces (“from 
Yeats to Heaney”) is exclusively male. For women, who until recently 
have appeared only as subjects and objects of poems, not as their 
authors, the matter of tradition carries considerably more urgency than 
it does for their male counterparts. Indeed, just as the early Revivalists 
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sought reconnection with a Gaelic heritage suppressed by centuries of 
English domination, so Irish women poets seek reconnection with a 
female heritage suppressed by centuries of male domination. Eavan 
Boland, a major figure in the current generation of Irish poets, is vitally 
concerned with the “ethics” underlying the Irish poetic tradition, most 
notably the ethical choices involved in a writer’s selection of themes 
worth exploring in poetry, for these themes will naturally reveal the 
writer’s—and, collectively, the tradition’s—ability to bear witness to the 
truth of experience. 

As a poet and a critic, Eavan Boland displays a painterly 
consciousness, a keen, painful awareness of the shaping power of 
language, and a fundamental sense of poetic ethics, three strands that 
merge into a vital concern with the artistic image and its relationship to 
truth. Art—poetry, painting, history—outlasts human lives; its images 
offer us a sense of the past which allows us to view and situate ourselves, 
individually and collectively, as heirs to tradition. As Boland notes, “we 
ourselves are constructed by our constructs” (Kind of Scar 20). Given the 
relation between image and selfhood, the poet—especially the woman 
poet—has an ethical obligation to de- and re-construct those constructs 
that shape literary tradition, bearing witness to the truths of experience 
suppressed, simplified, falsified by the “official” record. 

In their broad strokes these issues are not, of course, uniquely 
Irish; as Boland acknowledges, “poetic ethics are evident and urgent in 
any culture where tensions between a poet and her or his birthplace are 
inherited and established” (Kind of Scar 7)—a view suggesting the 
difficulty women poets encounter as they approach a sanctioned 
national myth. Nevertheless, it is within the Irish poetic tradition that, 
by both birth and choice, Eavan Boland locates herself. Indeed, because 
of her upbringing, as she describes in “Irish Childhood in England,” 
issues of assimilation and estrangement, identification and exile —issues 
themselves central to an Irish tradition in literature—became significant 
for her at an early age. She arrived in England, a “freckled six year old” 

overdressed and sick on the plane 

when all of England to an Irish child 

was nothing more than what you'd lost and how. .. . 

(Journey 50-51) 

For this child in exile, “filled with some malaise/ of love for what [she’d] 
never known [she] had” (50), educated in English schools, the songs and 
poems of her birth-country—the Irish poetic tradition—in many ways 
created Ireland for her. “Fond Memory” (Journey 52) juxtaposes her 
early sense of identification with the Ireland of song and poem against 
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her adult sense of estrangement from that construction. Evoking her 
disturbingly peaceful childhood in postwar England, one in which she 
“wore darned worsted” and 


... learned 
how wise the Magna Carta was, how hard the Hanoverians 


had tried... 
Boland moves from her primary-school experience in the first half of 
the poem to her home in the second, where her father plays the “slow/ 
lilts of Tom Moore” at the piano. She is affected strongly by the music 
and 

. . as much as I could think— 

I thought this is my country, was, will be again, 

this upward-straining song made to be 

our safe inventory of pain. And I was wrong. (52) 


’ 


As an adult, she rejects the “safe inventory of pain,” with its manifold 
falsifications and simplifications, but nonetheless retains a fundamental 
sense of identity as an Irish poet. “I didn’t know what to hold, to keep” 
(Journey 50), the speaker claims in “An Irish Childhood in England: 

1951.” 

“On the one hand,” Boland writes, “I knew that as a poet, I could 
not easily do without the idea of a nation. . . . On the other, I could not 
as a woman accept the nation formulated for me by Irish poetry and its 
traditions” (Kind of Scar 8). The only reconciliation possible for her was 
to “repossess” that tradition. By affirming herself as an Irish poet, and 
thus rejecting the common notion that women’s poetry should be 
quarantined from mainstream literature, Boland is in essence claiming 
her birthright, her say in that tradition, her right to “establish a 
discourse with the idea of a nation” (Kind of Scar 20). 

—As Boland cautions, such “repossession” is neither a single nor a 
static act, but a fluid process of de- and re-construction. It is as if she has 
been presented with a seemingly completed jigsaw puzzle, but herself 
holds a series of additional pieces. In defiance of those who suggest she 
create a nice border around the original, Boland would break apart the 
completed picture and reconstruct a new image. In this model, the first 
part of the tradition to be shattered must be its alienating “fusion of the 
national and the feminine which seemed to simplify both” (Kind of Scar 
7). Instead of real lives, the tradition offers Dark Rosaleen, the Old 
Woman of the Roads, and Cathleen Ni Houlihan, images that by their 
mythic and ornamental nature necessarily reduce the complex feelings, 
aspirations, and lives of real women—but not only of women. Boland 
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views these emblematic women, “passive projection[s] of a national 
idea” (Kind of Scar 13), as “an underlying fault in Irish poetry; almost a 
geological weakness” because “all good poetry depends on an ethical 
relation between imagination and image. Images are not ornaments; 
they are truths” (Kind of Scar 23). By recasting a defeated nation into a 
triumphant woman, the Irish literary tradition may have gained 
aesthetically, but it lost ethically: gone were the “human truths of 
survival and humiliation” and in their place were the “hollow victories 
... the rhyming queens” (Kind of Scar 13). 

Boland’s poems, then, attempt to unseat the rhyming queens and 
reinscribe the human truths they have suppressed, to “repossess” those 
portions of history ignored by the Irish canon and to reassess the truth 
of the national identity. In this task, her starting point is frequently the 
driving of a wedge into the “almost geological weakness” of the Irish 
poetic tradition. In its simplest terms, the resulting division is the 
distance between male and female—the split, in Boland’s terms, 
between “hearth and history,” her hearth and his story. Her world, if seen 
at all, is confined to the margins of his story, the celebration of the 
grand sweep of Irish heroism. As Boland notes, while the nation’s “flags 
and battle-cries, even its poetry” at times use feminine imagery, “the 
true voice and vision of women are routinely excluded” (Kind of Scar 
19). “It’s our alibi/ for all time,” she writes in “It’s a Woman’s World,” 
“that as far as history goes/ we were never/ on the scene of the crime” 
(357). In the official records—the history books, battle-cries, songs, and 
poems—women exist largely as lamenting voices, mouthpieces, orna- 
ments: the Young Queen, the Old Mother, the Poor Old Woman. “So 
when the king’s head/ gored its basket,” the speaker notes, “we were 
gristing bread” 

or getting the recipe 

for a good soup 

to appetize 

our gossip. (357) 
“Like most historic peoples,” women are “defined/ by what we forget, by 
what we never will be:/ star-gazers,/ fire-eaters” (357). The unsensa- 
tional and therefore unwritten sufferings of ordinary women, ordinary 
people, are doomed to become unhistory: “And still no page/ scores the 
low music/ of our outrage” (358). Within his story, gristing bread is of no 
consequence, despite its overwhelming importance in sustaining life; her 
hearth (a precondition of the “heroics” celebrated by his story), trivialized 
into recipes and gossip, is beneath notice in the records of mythic “big 
events.” History rests, that is, on the assumption that the ordinary and 
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the important are mutually exclusive categories, an assumption that 
justifies omitting women’s experience from the records even today; 
women’s aspirations, sufferings, and unglamorous heroics are rendered 
invisible by their ordinariness: 
. . appearances 

still reassure. 

That woman there, 

craned to the starry mystery 


is merely getting a breath 

of evening air, 

while this one here— 

her mouth 

a pee plume— 

she’s no fire-eater, 

just my frosty neighbor 

coming home. (358) 
The “reassuring” qualifiers merely and just are instructive, marking the 
boundaries between the traditional reading of women’s lives and the 
speaker’s reinscription of them. While the “historian” may dismiss one 
woman as “merely” getting a breath of air, the other as “just” a 
neighbor, the speaker subverts these tidy reductions by allowing us to 
see the star-gazer in the woman taking the air, the fire-eater in the 
“frosty neighbor.” Both are still “ordinary women,” but ordinary is no 
longer pejorative, no longer synonymous with simple and unimportant. 

Although real women are “never on the scene of the crime” in the 
Irish literary tradition, their mythic counterparts appear with predict- 
able regularity. The reductive force of the fusion of the feminine and 
the national, with its corollary invisibility of real, complex women, 
makes the subversion of this image a natural starting point in Boland’s 
act of repossession. This subversion permeates such divergent poems as 
the “Tirade for the Mimic Muse,” “Envoi,” “Making Up,” and “Mise 
Eire.” 

The title of the latter poem (rendered into English as “I Am 
Ireland”) is particularly evocative, for it echoes both Cathleen Ni 
Houlihan and Patrick Pearse’s poem “I Am Ireland,” two prototypical 
examples of the “Ireland is a woman” tradition. Boland’s title, however, 
also suggests, at least visually, both mise en scéne (pointing up the 
staginess of the typical nationalist poem) and the misery of that stock 
figure, Mother Ireland, who, in Pearse’s poem, expresses a conventional 
pride in the heroics of “Cuchulain the valiant” and an equally 
conventional shame at bearing “children that sold their mother” (Irish 
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Verse 295). Boland’s poem begins by destabilizing the conventional 
evocation of the passive, all-patient, all-sorrowful woman-who- 
is-Ireland; suddenly the woman is digging in her heels, demanding a 
divorce from the mystic: “I won't go back to it,” she insists, 


my nation displaced 

into old dactyls, 

oaths made 

by the animal tallows 

of the candle— (Journey 11) 


Dissociating herself from the canonical tendency to venerate the 
heroism of Cuchulain and Finn, she divorces herself as well from 


the songs 

that bandage up the history 

the words 

that make a rhythm of the crime 


where time is time past. (11) 


Finally, she rejects the bloodless, abstract portrait typically presented of 
her, insisting on her right to appear in less idealized roles: as the camp 
follower who trades sex for cambric and rice-colored silks, or as the 
emigrant woman with her half-dead baby, 

mingling the immigrant 

guttural with the vowels 


of homesickness who neither 
knows nor cares that 


a new language 

is a kind of scar 

and heals after a while 

into a passable imitation 

of what went before. (11) 


For these women, whose “roots are brutal,” defeat is not transmuted 
into victory, not even into myth. The image of Cathleen protected by 
Cuchulain does nothing to soothe their anger and suffering. 

“Mise Eire” shatters the poetic idea of defeated nation reborn as 
triumphant woman, insisting instead on bearing witness to the real 
defeats of Irish history, the real sufferings of Irish women. In A Kind of 
Scar Boland writes, 


The wrath and grief of Irish history seemed to me—as it did to 
many—one of our true possessions. Women were part of that 
wrath, had endured that grief. It seemed to me a species of 
human insult that at the end of all, in certain Irish poems, they 
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should become elements of style rather than aspects of 
truth. (12) 


“Mise Eire” redresses that insult and thrusts before the reader images of 
Irish women to take the place of stylized, falsified ones. 

As the title of her collection In Her Own Image suggests, the poems 
in this volume comprise a subversive, repossessive discourse. In the first 
poem in the collection, “Tirade for the Mimic Muse,” Boland blasts the 
whorish muse who parades for men but refuses to involve herself in real 
households where real families live. The speaker begins by holding upa 
mirror to force the aged and ugly muse to confront herself: “I’ve caught 
you out. You slut. You fat trout” (9). Yeats may have been inspired, like 
Aengus, by this trout-cum-beautiful-girl, this piece of silvery Celtic 
twilight, the speaker implies, but “I know you for the ruthless bitch you 


”, 


are : 


Eye-shadow, swivel brushes, blushers, 

Hot pinks, rouge pots, sticks, 

Ice for the pores, a mud mask— 

All the latest tricks. 

Not one of them disguise 

That there’s a dead millennium in your eyes. 
You try to lamp the sockets of your loss: 

The lives that pried for your look of love. 
Your time is up. There’s not a stroke, a flick 

Can make your crime cosmetic. (10) 


The speaker, of course a woman, sees through the seductress’s tricks of 
ornamentation and make-up, the cosmetics of language that allow us to 
“make an ornament of the past; to turn the losses to victories and to 
restate humiliations as triumphs” (Kind of Scar 24); her “tirade” lays bare 
the Muse’s aesthetic that favors the mythic and the fraudulent: 


With what drums and dances, what deceits, 

Rituals and flatteries of war, 

Chants and pipes and witless empty rites 

And war-like men 

And wet-eyed patient women 

You did protect yourself from horrors... . (Image 10) 


In this catalogue of the stock elements of the Irish poetic tradition, the 
speaker reviles the Muse for inspiring celebrations of martial splendor 
and female passivity, thus turning “a terrible witness into an empty 
decoration” (Kind of Scar 24). Had poets taken as their muse a real 
woman, not merely a male construct, she could have turned them to 


face the real conditions of life: 
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The kitchen screw and the rack of labour, 

The wash thumbed and the dish cracked, 

The scream of beaten women, 

The crime of babies battered, 

The hubbub and the shriek of daily grief... . (Image 11) 
Indeed, this is a world the Muse “could have sheltered in [her] skirts,” 
but instead she primly “latched [her] belt and itched [her] hem/ And 
shook it off like dirt” (Image 11). 

The speaker’s rage is compounded by her recognition that she too 
was once implicated in this crime, once constructed by this construct: I 
“mazed my way to womanhood,” she tells us, “Through all your halls of 
mirrors, making faces.” But “in a nappy stink, by a soaking wash/ 
Among stacked dishes” —that is, in the details of her own life, the truth 
of her own experience—‘“Your glass cracked,” she tells the Muse. 

Your luck ran out. Look. My words leap 

Among your pinks, your stench pots and sticks, 

They scatter shadow, swivel brushes, blushers. 

Make your face naked, 

Strip your mind naked, 

Drench your skin in a woman’s tears. (11) 

The ordinary details of experience create an upheaval, causing an earth- 
quake along the “almost geological fault” in the Irish tradition. In an act 
of repossession, the poet strips off the Muse’s makeup and forces upon 
her an aesthetic of inclusiveness: “You are the Muse of all our mirrors./ 
Look in them and weep” (11). With the all of this announcement, Boland 
is ready to inaugurate her own aesthetic, one that truly bears witness. 

“Envoi,” a companion piece, affirms the speaker’s belief that “My 
muse must be better than those of men/ who made theirs in the image 
of their myth” (Journey 43). Boland’s homely (but not conventional) 
images contrast sharply with the “chants and pipes and witless empty 
rites” inspired by the Mimic Muse of the Irish poetic tradition: 

Under the street-lamps the dustbins brighten. 

The winter flowering jasmine casts a shadow 

outside my window in my neighbor’s garden. 

These are the things that my muse must know. (Journey 43) 
The final quatrain of the poem establishes Boland’s aesthetic—and her 
poetic ethics—with great clarity: 

If she will not bless the ordinary, 

if she will not sanctify the common, 

then here I am and here I stay and then am I 

the most miserable of women. (43) 
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This artistic restructuring of given myths Boland extends to 
another art form—painting. Inspired by works of Renoir, Canaletto, 
and Chardin, among other artists, she problematizes what she sees, 
extending the two-dimensional canvas in a further dimension to include 
that which the artist simplifies away, i.e., the subject’s interior 
complexity. For example, “Self-Portrait on a Summer Evening” 
imagines how Jean-Baptiste Chardin, in “painting a woman,” dimin- 
ishes her: 

All summer long 

he has been slighting her 

in botched blues, tints, 

half-tones, rinsed neutrals. (Journey 12) 
The faint colors, the suggestive forms—“the sky that odd shape of 
apron”—encroach upon the woman to seal off her possibilities, to 
“shrink” and “reduce” her realm of experience, and, by extension, that 
of the viewer, Boland herself. Stepping into the portrait, Boland sees 
herself 

crossing between 

the garden and the house, 

under the whitebeam trees, 

keeping an eye on 

the length of the grass, 

the height of the hedge, 

the distance of the children 


I am Chardin’s woman 


edged in reflected light, 

hardened by 

the need to be ordinary. (12) 
In this painting “the common” is present, but not “sanctified”; the 
woman is “edged in reflected light,” reduced by the painter’s vision to a 
collection of “tints/ half-tones,” and “neutrals,” a nonentity. In the 
painter’s view, she is “hardened by/ the need to be ordinary” and 
therefore can be no fire-eater or star-gazer. Implicit here is a critique of 
the tradition in which one can be either ordinary or heroic, common or 
complex, a male aesthetic that “hardens” the woman in the portrait and 
the one viewing her. In “The Journey” the poet’s guide, Sappho, shows 
her women and children and cautions her, “be careful./ Do not define 
these women by their work” (Journey 41); these women are not to be 
simplified into laundresses, court ladies, and washerwomen, as 
Chardin’s woman is reduced to a mere housewife. By adopting the 
perspective of Chardin’s woman, Boland destabilizes the neat category, 
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the exclusionary aesthetic that denies both the woman-as-subject and 
the woman-as-viewer their complexity, their potential to be fire-eaters 
and housewives, star-gazers and women, indeed poets and mothers. 
Although Boland is deeply concerned with the way in which the 
grand, mythic tradition of Irish poetry has silenced and trivialized 
women, she implies as well that it has also silenced many of the genuine 
voices of men; the distance between male and female, while real 
enough, is subsumed by the more critical distance between the official 
image and the human truth. Poetic renderings of Irish heroism, with 
their seductive assurances about Irish history and Irish womanhood, 
are, Boland claims, narcotic and amnesiac (or, in Joycean terms, 
“paralytic”), seducing female and male readers to embrace a collective 
fantasy, to pursue an unreal self-image, both personally and nationally. 
“The Glass King” illustrates the destructive power of this tradition. In 
this poem Boland explores the misery King Charles VI inflicts upon 
himself and his queen Isabella in his belief that he is made of glass. 
Isabella, “an ordinary honest woman” perplexed by the King’s madness, 
remembers the marital pleasure they once took in each other: 


They were each other's fantasy in youth. 

No splintering at all about that mouth 

when they were flesh and muscle, woman and man, 
fire and kindling. See that silk divan! 


Enough said... . (Journey 59) 


Yet the sensuality and intimacy of their former relationship has been 
sacrificed to Charles’s distorted perceptions, a madness suggesting the 
narcissism and insularity that result from a preoccupation with history 
and its corollary rejection of the quotidian. The speaker, “wanting 
nothing more than the man/ she married,” thinks, “I need his hand 
now.” 

Outside my window October soaks the stone; 


you can hear it; you’d almost think 

the brick was drinking it; the rowan drips 

and history waits. Let it wait. I want 

no elsewheres. .. . (59) 
History, an abstract composite of flags and battle-cries and momentary 
deeds, denies the value of what, to Isabella, are the truly important 
matters: the rain, the rowan, the silk divan, the flesh and blood, the 
“ordinary,” the “common,” the real. By contrast, Charles, more fully 
constructed by the constructs of history, is “demented in a crystal past,” 
capable of seeing himself only “in mirrors, self-deceptions, self- 
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regardings” (60). The idealized images in the glass quite literally define 
him; he turns himself into an abstraction. 

The destructive power of the Irish poetic tradition is explicit as the 
poet “elect[s]” Charles, in his madness, “emblem/ and ancestor of our 
lyric:” 


it fits you like a glove— 
doesn’t it?—the part; untouchable, outlandish, 
esoteric, inarticulate and out of reach 


of human love... . (60) 


Such a lyric, in Boland’s schema, is a kind of scar, the aftermath of 
something genuine and powerful, or, as she says in “The Women” 
(Journey 27), the wound of a real event “healfed] into myth” and become 
inert. Charles’s myth has placed at a distance—has marginalized—the 
love of his wife, who wants “nothing more than the man/ she married, 
all her sorrows in her stolid face” (Journey 60). It has also, of course, 
isolated him, hardened him by the need to be un-ordinary, and driven 
him mad, completely destroying him. The consequences of his story have 
been reaped not only by women. 

Through her “dialogue with the idea of a nation,” Eavan Boland 
destabilizes the “emblems and enchantments” of the Irish poetic 
tradition, exposing ways in which the “exhausted fictions of the nation” 
have “edit[ed] ideas of womanhood and modes of remembrance,” 
leaving Irish poetry informed “not [by] the harsh awakenings, but the 
old dreams” (Kind of Scar 13). By working to “repossess” Ireland, she 
points toward a new ethic for Irish poetry, one that reinscribes the 
ordinary and restores its complexity, recognizing that everyday 
experience is always intricate, frequently harsh and disappointing, yet 
extremely fragile, vulnerable to “the grace music gives to flattery/ and 
language borrows from ambition” (“The Achill Woman,” Kind of Scar 
4). Thus Boland’s poetry is microcosmic and keenly observant; her 
interest in the meaning of Ireland is an interest in houses, flowers, 
blackbirds, and children, in the “great people” who suffered the famine, 
in the “teddy bears and rag dolls and tricycles and buckets” that 
constitute “love’s archaeology” (“The Journey,” Journey 41). It is as if 
by particularizing, Boland will avoid “the harmonies of servitude,” the 
soothing rhetoric of generalization. Committed to the keen scrutiny that 
“witness-bearing” entails, Eavan Boland reintroduces to public dis- 
course the perspectives that run counter to the demands of Irish myth, 
to lead away from the safety of amnesia and toward the risky complexity 


of life. 
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The Politics of Polyphony: 
The Fiction of E. L. Doctorow 


JOHN G. Parks 


“The chief business of twentieth-century philosophy,” R. G. 
Collingwood remarks in his Autobiography, “is to reckon with twentieth- 
century history.” In the fifty years since Collingwood wrote those words 
that “reckoning” with history has become increasingly problematic, 
especially when considering the situation of the contemporary writer. 
Describing the writer's alienation from history in the modern period, as 
well as his loss of faith in the direction of history, Georg Lukacs, in his 
work The Historical Novel, observes that history for the writer becomes 
either “a collection and reproduction of interesting facts about the past” 
or “a chaos to be ordered as one likes” (176, 181). More recently, Philip 
Roth and David Lodge describe a similar division among recent writers, 
who have largely abandoned the social and political realm for the 
exploration of the self. As Lodge puts it: “Art can no longer compete 
with life on equal terms, showing the universal in the particular. The 
alternatives are either to cleave to the particular . . . or to abandon 
history altogether and construct pure fictions which reflect in an 
emotional or metaphysical way the discords of contemporary experi- 
ence” (33). As Tony Tanner puts it, this “means that novelists have lost 
faith in the idea that the individual can ever realize himself in 
contemporary social territories” (297). 

E. L. Doctorow is critical of the fiction of the private life, a fiction 
which abandons or neglects the social and political dimensions to 
feature, instead, what Doctorow calls the “entrepreneurial self.” In 
developing his own poetics of engagement, Doctorow seeks a fiction 
that is both politically relevant and aesthetically complex and 
interesting. By blurring the distinctions between fact and fiction, 
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Doctorow’s fiction seeks to disclose and to challenge the hegemony of 
enshrined or institutionalized discursive practices. The narrative of 
fiction is thus the locus of battle, as it were, for freedom. It is the place, 
or rather, the process or event where the “regimes of power,” as 
Michael Foucault says, may be challenged. The task of narrative is to 
disrupt or dismantle the prevailing “regimes of truth,” including their 
repressive effects. Doctorow’s ultimate political enterprise is to prevent 
the power of the regime from monopolizing the compositions of truth, 
from establishing a monological control over culture. A monologic 
culture is authoritarian and absolutistic and denies the existence and 
validity of the “other,” of “difference.” Culture is best seen as 
polyphonic, as a heteroglossic dialogue or conversation, to use terms 
from Mikhail Bakhtin and Kenneth Burke, which allows for the 
speaking and hearing of the many voices which constitute it. This, 
according to Bakhtin, is what prose can do best in an age of competing 
languages. In Doctorow, dialogue or polyphonic fiction is both 
disruptive or even subversive of regimes of power, and restorative of 
neglected or forgotten or unheard voices in the culture. It is this twin 
aim of disruption and restoration that characterizes Doctorow’s 
own polyphonic fiction as it seeks to engage what he calls the 
“progression of metaphors” (Trenner, 26) that constitute our civiliza- 
tion. 

It is perhaps inevitable that a writer whose fiction is engaged in 
imaginative historical revisioning would be criticized for being a 
“political novelist,” especially by those whose politics differ from 
Doctorow’s. Carol Iannone, for example, writing in Commentary, 
criticizes Doctorow’s fiction for having “the ideological attitudes of the 
Left, attitudes that pervade and, finally, compromise everything he has 
written” (53). Similarly, Joseph Epstein puts Doctorow’s fiction in with 
writers he labels as “adversarial” and virtually anti-American. To 
Epstein, Doctorow’s novel The Book of Daniel is rigged for political 
purposes. Agreeing with Epstein, Robert Alter, in an essay on “the 
American Political Novel” in the New York Times Book Review, argues that 
recent American political fiction falls into two categories—serious 
novels which see politics as farcical and which reflect the author's rage, 
and commercial novels which are basically conventional fictional 
documentaries, such as novels by Allen Drury. To Alter, The Book of 
Daniel fails to make “nice discriminations and complex judgments” 
because of its pervasive sense of oppression. But such facile criticism, as 
Susan Lorsch, among others, argues, misconstrues the central issues 
and strategies of a novel like The Book of Daniel. 
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Doctorow sees himself as a novelist first and foremost, and rejects 
being labeled a “political novelist.” While his fiction shows his passion 
for justice, his passion is quite unprogrammatic. Indeed, he is suspicious 
of grand political schemes and knows that “no system, whether it’s 
religious or anti-religious or economic or nationalistic, seems invulner- 
able to human venery and greed and insanity” (Trenner, 65). It is more 
useful to see Doctorow’s fiction as illustrating what Foucault describes as 
a “battle among discourses through discourses” and of what Bakhtin 
calls “heteroglossia.” As Geoffrey Harpham argues, it is best to see 
Doctorow’s fiction as developing “from a critique of the coercive power 
of the textual and ideological regime to a celebration of the powers of 
imaginative freedom” (82). While all of Doctorow’s novels, in varying 
degrees, engage in the demythologizing of American history, the novels 
The Book of Daniel, Ragtime, and Loon Lake are arguably his most 
“political” books and thus clearly reveal his fictional project of 
disruption and restoration. 

The Book of Daniel (1971) is many stories in one. It is a 
Bildungsroman—the story of Daniel Isaacson’s struggle for manhood. It 
is a Kiinstlerroman—the story of a writer discovering his identity and his 
fundamental conflict with his society. It is the story of and by a 
survivor—a boy whose parents were executed for treason struggles fora 
narrative that will reconnect him to history. It is a revenge story —a son’s 
obligation somehow to redeem his father’s and mother’s murder. And it 
is a story of a history graduate student searching for a topic for his 
dissertation. Daniel would avoid real history by writing it. But the 
radicalism of the late 1960s propels Daniel out of the stacks and into the 
streets, where Daniel must compose a book which avoids conceiving 
history as a series of repetitions and duplications or as an endless 
sequence of events. Because he inherits not a legacy of power but of 
powerlessness, Daniel, in responding to the historical summons of his 
time, must seize control of the narrative, and his resultant book is both 
a self-composition and an act of cultural hermeneutics. Daniel’s 
narrative, his composition, as Harpham suggests, is an epistemology; it 
is how we know (85-86). For Daniel, telling leads to knowing. But 
knowing what? That reality is a function of power and the 
institutionalized discourses which constitute it. And that power must be 
challenged by a narrative which combines analysis and the ability to 
make truthful connections. Hence, Daniel’s rather dissynchronous 
procedure—a calculated use of discontinuity. Like Hemingway’s Jacob 
Barnes, Doctorow’s Daniel must find a way to recompose history after a 
great wounding. 
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As Doctorow has said, his novel is not about the Rosenbergs but 
rather about the idea of the Rosenbergs. The novel is not a fictionalized 
attempt to prove the innocence of convicted conspirators—as Epstein 
would have it—but a polyphonic reopening of the case—a “re-hearing,” 
or perhaps better, a “re-speaking,” in the context of the New Left of the 
late 1960s, of the crucial issues connected with the trial of the 
Rosenbergs in the early 1950s. The ordeal that Daniel undergoes as a 
native son is America’s as well, for the fate of both is interconnected. 
The genius of the narrative strategy is that it enables Doctorow to 
explore his themes in multiple contexts—the contexts of the New Left 
radicalism of the late 1960s, the Old Left radicalism of the 1930s, which 
faced attack during the virulent anti-communist hysteria of the Cold 
War of the 1950s, and the even larger context of biblical prophecy in 
the novel’s allusion to the prophet Daniel and his struggle with exile and 
persecution. Thus, as children of executed parents, Daniel and his 
younger sister, Susan, must contend with a legacy of loss, of failure, of 
rejection. They must find some way of connecting the so-called 
“generation gap” between the two radicalisms, of ending their own 
exiles, and of rejoining American history. 

Daniel sees that the story cannot be told in a straightforward, 
linear, chronological manner. Only a deconstructed narrative can 
destabilize the hegemony of official history enough to open up new 
possibilities for interpretation. Thus, Daniels “book” is a virtual 
pastiche of genres—family stories, autobiography, essays, excerpts from 
newspapers and trial transcripts, letters, conflicting historical analysis, 
dissertation, biblical quotations—and abrupt shifts from first- to 
third-person points of view. The actual time of the novel covers less 
than a year, from Memorial Day in 1967 to the spring of 1968, when 
Columbia University is closed down by radical demonstrators and 
Daniel is forced to leave the library. Spatially, the novel moves from 
Massachusetts to New York to Washington D.C. to Disneyland on the 
west coast and back to New York. 

Daniel’s journey takes him from Susan’s hospital room, after her 
attempted suicide in a Howard Johnson’s toilet, to a confrontation with 
Artie Sternlicht, the New Left radical who wants to overthrow the 
country with images, and whose rejection of Susan’s plan to 
memorialize her parents leads to her death (from a “failure of 
analysis”). It is significant, and not a little ironic, that Daniel’s final 
interrogation occurs at Disneyland, which William Irwin Thompson 
calls “the edge of history,” where history is essentially false and 
commodified. It is in Tomorrowland that Daniel at last confronts his 
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parents’ betrayer. But Mindish’s advanced senility prevents Daniel from 
hearing the truth about his parents. Daniel’s quest ends in ambiguity 
and uncertainty, but not in futility, for the electric energy of his 
narrative has “resisted”—an electrical and political term—closing the 
circuit which leads to death. Avoiding the traps of deadly repetition and 
of meaningless sequence, Daniel composes a book implicating the 
reader in acts of participation and witness. 

If The Book of Daniel is a tragedy of history, Ragtime (1975) is a 
comedy of history. While many people die in the book, it ends 
nevertheless in a marriage symbolizing some new and rich possibilities 
for America’s future, after its innocence is lost. If the narrative of The 
Book of Daniel challenges the monologic power of the regime with its 
polyphonic quality, the narrative of Ragtime is a virtual carnival, an 
occasion for the reigning of the “jolly relativity” of all things. Ragtime is 
a text which resists organicism through the interplay of multiple voices, 
historical and fictive. The novel approaches what Roland Barthes calls a 
“plural text,” a text that calls the reader not merely to consume the 
meaning but rather to produce it. 

Like The Book of Daniel, Ragtime continues Doctorow’s engagement 
with the problems of historical repetition and endless sequence, but this 
time during the first two decades of the twentieth century, the 
Progressive Era. As the little boy of the WASP family says: “It was 
evident to him that the world composed and recomposed itself 
constantly in an endless process of dissatisfaction” (135). The novel 
explores the changing compositions of history—replications and 
changes—and the possibilities of moral growth in history. One of the 
historical personages in the book, Henry Ford, who made history with 
his assembly-line techniques (“He had caused a machine to replicate 
itself endlessly,” 155), is reputed to have declared that “history is more 
or less bunk,” a view Doctorow’s novel seeks to challenge with a 
prophetic vision of social justice. 

In contrast to the intensity of the narrative of The Book of Daniel, the 
narrative of Ragtime is energetic, sprightly, and easy to read, giving rise 
to criticisms of the novel as shallow and superficial. But the book does 
not intend to be a dense study of character. Its pastiche quality intends 
to challenge conventional notions of plot. Its idiosyncratic blending of 
fact and fiction intends to challenge the privileged status of historical 
discourse. It is a text that illustrates Doctorow’s ideas of history as 
spelled out in the “False Documents” essay: “There is no history except 
as it is composed. . . . That is why history has to be written and rewritten 
from one generation to another. The art of composition can never end” 
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(Trenner, 24). The novel is not so much about the ragtime era as about 
how we view that era, and how we might compose and recompose it. 
For Fredric Jameson this narrative pastiche is evidence of the 
postmodern loss of the historical referent—a loss of connection between 
the writer’s and reader’s now and the past, and hence, a “crisis in 
historicity.” The historical subject remains out of reach to us, 
problematizing interpretation. For this reason, Jameson sees Doctorow 
as “the epic poet of the disappearance of the American radical 
tradition” (68—71). 

In any event, the ever-changing narrative surface of Ragtime is part 
of the “meaning” of a book concerned with changes. As the little boy 
learns from Grandfather’s stories from Ovid: “the forms of life were 
volatile and . . . everything in the world could as easily be something 
else” (132-33). The book, we learn in the last pages of the novel, is the 
tale of the little boy grown up; it is his composition. In a real sense, 
moreover, the novel is a product of a warning read back into history 
after a terrible catastrophe—in this case World War I, the ending of 
American innocence and the real entry of America into the twentieth 
century. The little boy tells Houdini to “Warn the Duke” at the end of 
Chapter I, a warning which, of course, cannot be given and, hence, 
cannot be heeded. But as a composing artist, it is a gesture of freedom 
and historical consciousness that needs to be made. The boy’s 
composition is a challenge to a view of history that forecloses the 
imagination and moral freedom. 

As a contemporary historical romance, the novel is a syncopation of 
a number of oppositions and tensions: degeneration and regeneration, 
static forms and volatile images, repetition and change, history and 
fantasy, self and other, rich and poor, white and black, WASP and 
immigrant, narcissism and self-divestment, journeys outward and 
journeys inward, departures and arrivals. These tensions are exhibited 
in the chance intermingling of three fictive families and various 
historical personages. As a result of their failed quests—Father’s quest 
for new explorations, Coalhouse Walker’s quest for racial justice, 
Tateh’s quest for economic justice—only one of the fathers and one of 
the mothers survive the tumult of the era, and manage to direct their 
lives along the currents of American energy and generate a new history. 

What is at stake in the novel is a view of history that resists the 
temptations of myth, a view that accepts moral responsibility. Most of 
the characters of the book are engaged in various forms of escape, like 
Houdini’s relentless pursuit of the ultimate escape. J. P. Morgan and 
Henry Ford deny historical responsibility through their belief in 
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reincarnation. But such historical narcissism is doomed to failure. 
Obsessed with rebirth, Morgan, Ford, and Houdini see history almost 
wholly in terms of the self, an immature and infantile philosophy of 
history, one that is static and degenerate. But the Morgan- 
Ford-Houdini philosophy of escape endures, as the narrator says: 
“Today, nearly fifty years since his death, the audience for escapes is 
even larger” (8). 

Reality, history, will not be pinned down. History refuses to 
succumb to the impositions of the human ego. Dreiser turns his chair all 
night “seeking the proper alignment” (30). Admiral Peary does not 
locate the exact spot of the North Pole: “On a watery planet the sliding 
sea refused to be fixed” (90). Only a novel like a motion picture can 
hope to catch the experience of history. Such is Ragtime. 

Loon Lake (1980), published at the beginning of the Reagan era in 
national politics, is another contribution to that ongoing conversation in 
American culture on the moral and spiritual perils of success. Set in the 
1930s, the novel is the story of the rise of a working-class boy to the 
pinnacle of wealth and power. As such, the work echoes earlier 
treatments of this theme—Dos Passos, Dreiser, Horatio Alger, and, of 
course, The Great Gatsby. The story of Joe of Paterson, like Gatsby’s, is the 
story of how a son’s choice of a father creates both an identity and a 
destiny. The novel is Joe’s autobiographical grappling with that choice. 
In a tense moment of betrayal and accusation, Joe “finds his voice” and 
seizes control of his narrative in the action that also seals his fate. 

Loon Lake, another polyphonic text to challenge the monologic 
powers of the regime, continues Doctorow’s development of innovative 
narrative strategies. The novel is a demonstration of what Doctorow 
calls a “discontinuous narrative, with deferred resolutions, and . . . the 
throwing of multiple voices that turn out to be the work of one 
narrator” (Trenner, 39, 41). Its shifts in scene, tense, and voice, along 
with interjections of poetry and computer biographies in the form of 
the résumé or curriculum vitae, give the effect of a cinematic montage, 
or what Harpham, among others, calls a “bricolage” (90). The overall 
effect of the narrative suggests destabilized genre forms, which reflect 
the hermeneutic predicament of the narrator. 

In an early essay on the fiction of Henry James, T. S. Eliot 
comments that “the ‘real hero’ of James’s novels is ‘a collectivity’” 
(Miller, 137). This notion of the collective character is relevant to 
understanding the nature of the narrator/narration in Loon Lake. The 
ultimate master of Loon Lake, as well as the master of his text, is a 
master impersonator, a chameleon. He is the sum total of the voices he 
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hears, denying and forsaking his own voice, if, indeed, he ever knew it. 
His text thus is a heteroglossic one, which reflects the multiple voices 
that shape, if not determine, human identity and constitute human 
selfhood. Joe’s life is a paradox—while he appears shrewd and 
self-reliant, his survival and success stem from his ability to become 
somebody else. In an interview Doctorow commented on Joe: “Loon 
Lake suggests the act of self-composition on the part of Joe. It suggests 
that we all compose ourselves from other people in our experience. I 
think Joe’s ability to jump around in voice and shift in time and be 
almost an impersonator as he writes these recollections of everyone else 
isa kind of ironic awareness of his inner failure to find out who he is.” 
Hence, Doctorow’s “collective hero” allows for a more socially and 
politically engaged fiction than a fiction focusing upon the psycholo- 
gized ego written in the confessional mode so abundant in the 1970s 
and 1980s. 

Loon Lake suggests a definition of culture as an encoded hero 
system. Such a system tells and shows us what to want and how to obtain 
i. In the novel the figure of F. W. Bennett is the hero of the 
system—he is what everybody wants; he embodies the dream. Hence, 
his power is much more than material; it is spiritual, for he, in effect, is 
the father-creator of our dreams, a godlike role. It is one of the main 
jobs of the hero to find out whose son he is and then to live out that 
heritage. All of America’s sons are orphans, only winning or earning 
our fathers through a process of adoption. The father-hero is the 
self-made man, and the son creates himself in his image. To choose this 
as his life’s trajectory is to strive for a kind of immortality, which is the 
promise of every hero system. But what are the costs of following such 
a code—for the individual as well as for the society? That is the major 
question Loon Lake raises for the reader. 

Loon Lake, stylistically and thematically, consists of a cluster of 
impersonations. Like its narrator it is always pretending to be 
something else, until the pretense becomes reality. Its mix of genres 
defamiliarizes the reader so that one shares in the sense of doubt and 
uncertainty regarding the narrator’s sense of self. Showing his critical 
passage from youth to adult, Joe ends with a curriculum vitae, a 
summary of a life that was a replication of another. But the real tragedy 
is more than the personal spiritual failure of a man who betrayed his 
poetic heart to reach the pinnacle of the American system. Joe’s failure, 
and hence his tragedy, is much greater. Like Robin, of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s tale “My Kinsman, Major Molineux,” Joe’s life is an 
allegory of the repetitive failure of American history—at heart a failure 
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of perception. Our choices at critical moments cut us off from our true 
history and lead us to duplicate false and empty options, ones not truly 
our own. At one point, when Joe is working in Bennett’s factory, and 
the din of production echoes in his mind, Joe discovers “an interesting 
philosophical problem: I didn’t know at any moment what I heard was 
what was happening or what had already happened” (164). For the 
reader the verdict of Joe’s composition is that Joe’s life is another 
version of “what had already happened.” 

Doctorow’s novels, like Hawthorne’s, are in the tradition of the 
historical romance which seeks to bring about social and moral changes. 
For Doctorow, as for such critics as Michel Foucault and Edward Said, 
discourse is worldly; power resides in discourse which is subject to 
change and has real world effects. Doctorow, as an artist, is committed 
to challenging the power of the regime with the power of freedom. The 
principal arena of that engagement is in discourse, in narrative, the 
range of discursive practices with their cluster of rules and codes which 
govern writing and thinking. The goal is to disclose and challenge the 
hegemony of enshrined or institutionalized discursive practices in order 
to make available new possibilities of thought and action. Doctorow’s 
fiction shows a willingness to take risks, to counter the tendency of a 
culture to monopolize the compositions of truth with polyphonic and 
heteroglossic narratives. 
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